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PREFACE 


N ine EY years ago—SIX years after ilu- foiiiuling of the Melbourne Public 

Library in 18r):^-ihe Trustees of that body met to decide how best the sum 

of £2.()()() might be spent for the purchase of works of art. I his sum voted 
by Pariiameiu was expended by ae(|uirinj^ 

"... ('asts of some of the choicest Statues. Busts, and Ahi-Relievi bv the 
most celebrated sculptors; of Coins, Medals, and (iems-the useful handmaid¬ 
ens of history as well as ol decorative adornment-and ie|)resentations of re¬ 
markable .Yrchiteciural Works ol all countries, taken by the process of Photo- 
grajiliy.” 

By the liberaliiy ol various donors works of art lo the value of f'l.'MH) were 
adde<l dunuj,^ the lollowin^ year and in IStKi 

... a Royal C.ommission was issued empowering the gentlemen iherein named 

to nupnre mu, the subject ol the promotion of the Line Arts in X’ictoria to 
submit a scheme for the formation of a Public .Musetun. (.allery, ami .Schools 

of Art, ami to determme the best mode of expending one thousand pounds in 

the commencement ol a Public (hillei v of .-\it.” 

/ 

r lit* was placed at the disjjosal ol Sir Charles 

I.astlake, 1 lesideiit of the Royal Academy- 'io select for the (iallery pictures of a 

suitable desciiption. W uh this sum eleven jiictures were purchasech 

This was the lum.ble origin of the National (iallery of X'ictoria as we know 
to-day. I o those early I rustees ami pioneers of ctdture we owe a great <lebt 
sphei'I'"*’' ' fomKlations of a collection that is une.p,ailed in the Southern Hemi- 

Ad.litions by purchase from Publu Lunds and by presentation were matle in 
the mtencning years, and a number of imiiortani examoles of earlv An 
work such as Sir Arthur Streeton’s Purple Noon purclvised in IH<)f I \i'* 

really began to take shape and a steady stream of m-eit woiks of f 

to our shores. We are indebted to the Beouest for , „ V i f ‘ 

Mailonna; the Memlinc; the (fainsboroughs- the v in D ck'"th. [‘I'"""'.' 

Portrait; the Blake Drawings- the ure it . nf n Profile 

other notable works of art-not only piaules bn" s . 1 ,^ 01 ^ f ' 

miniatures, illuminated manuscript^ uid mlu-r fm V 

ac.,„i.«l „„ ,he „r CXI,an, a„or,li.,s u. .be u™ ^ 

b b ... 

come to us through the Felton Beouesf so in , ' ‘’‘7 - I liave 

cated to the memorv of that great FnRlishimn M^”^ 1 ' 



rcnicinhci' iliis In iK lac loi. but tlu- works olai i in 1 his collection—purchased and pre¬ 
sented ilnouj^h tlu- Ue(|uesls C a)nnnittec*—are a ma^iiilicent and lasting inonunient to 
Alfred I'elton who left one* half of his fort line "to elevate and iinjjrovc public taste.” 

I he laic* Basil Burdc ti in writing of him said: “FeAv men of tvealth have dis- 
posc'd of their fortune with so much wisdom as Alfred Felton. Not only \hctoria 
but the :vhole ol Australia owes a deep debt of gratitude to the memory of a tvise 
and gc'ntle man who chose charity and art as its guardians.” 

I he hundred and three reproductions that form the body of this book witii 
the additional illustrations to the text ha\e been selected to show a cross section of 
the collection as a whole which numbers some 1.100 pictures and some 6.000 
prints and dratvings. 

In selecting a limited number ol works from a collection of this si/e it is 
inexitable that many j) 0 ]udar ami important works must be omitted. The aim has 
been to gi\’e some idea ol the gallery's wealth and \arieiy. 

I he text has been designed to gi\e the reader an analytical and descripli\e 
note of each indi\ idual work re|)roduced—the |)lace of its ixiinter in the historical 
secpience of art together with a brief biographical note of the artist. It is to be 
ho])ed that the \olume may ser\e a dual pinpose—to assist the Scholar in a more 
detailed knowledge of a number of selected works in the collec tion and to help the 
general reader to a wider appreciation ol art and a better understanding of Aus¬ 
tralian jjainting. which has made a significant contribution to the painting of the 
last hundred years. 


1)AR^'F FINDSAV, 


Director of thr iXafionff/ (ial/rry of I'ic/ona. 



MeLlmeva! Art 


A LL the inc(liac'\al works ol an ic- 
/ \ j)ro(liK C(l here dau- Iroin the 
X ^ ir>lh ceiuury: ilie j^realer luiin 
her ol tliein originated in the Dukedom 
ol lUny;und\'. \\hi(h. at that lime, (om- 
|)rised part of Kasiern Kraiue and the 
Son them Net lier lands. Amoni^ the 

painiin^s under (list nssion there is one. 

\\ hi( h may serve as a histoi i( al i;nide to 
the period: the Memish iript\ch, (Iona 
led h\ a member of the House oi Bur 
mnidw Adolph von (de\i‘ (wliose por¬ 
trait appeals in the Marriage ol Clana 
in flout to tiu' ri;^ht) . shows in the cen¬ 
tre panel fii>uiis and costumes of the 
carh part of the Lath cenlitry side h\ 
side with those ol later date, thus point- 
in;^ delihei atc iv to the aj^e ol the lam- 
ilv of the donor. In the Marriage ol 
('-ana the weddinj* j^iiesis aronnd llie 
table ha\e been j*i\en the likeness ol 
the rulers of the House of Bur<*imdy; 
al the narrow end ol the table towards 
the back we see the three* wi\cs ol 
Bhilij) the (iood ( 1 KiT) . whose 

portrait appears next to theirs; IMiilip 
was the patron ol Jan \an Kve k and 
renowned lor his life of splendour. 
Next to him comes ('.harles the Bold 
(i ni7-l 177) and his wife; in (diaries’ 
day art nourished in the Memish cities 
and Hans Memlinc was one of the not¬ 
able* artists of that period. Lady Mar\. 
the dauji;htc*i of Charles the Bold, mar¬ 
ried Maximilian, archduke of Hajis- 
l>ur^ (1 177 Ir» 1 *)) and later I*'mperor 
of (iermany. I lie woodcarvin^ of the 
Maries and .St. John re|)roduced in this 
book dale horn the years of his rei^n. 
His son. Miilip the Fail' (d. l.aOti) is 
the last in the row of ligures. Another 
member ol the same house, .\nloinc*. 
known as the (fiand Bastard of Burj^ 
manuscript ol Livy, also reproduced hc*re 



M.I-.MISII SC.IIOOI.: Thr .\hnna<^raf Cana. 

i<i> ( 1 1 - I -1 .)0 I) . owiud tile illuminated 


I hr House ol lUuKiuulv only luruislKs llu- l.islo> i(.,l sinin- (o, ,Ik- .m . ol 
this ,,ri io,l. I hr mam pa.rons unr thr wrahhv c ili/r.,s ol I lamiri s. , iu/c us ol thr 
thru most |.,„s,,rrous mrrrham r.tirs oll uropr. I hr paint iu^ pro.luc r.l lo, thrsr 


I 





\(,l ! S(.| ,/ (,mi f t ipf liiPffUiPi l^iwst s. 


[jatrcHis rtllccis ihc itlisli ol a li\in^ siaiulard. tlu* tnipliasis on die material 

Ijlessin^s ol this world, woven into traditional reIi.i«ious representations. The 
o\Miers of die most lioin isliini* textile trade in I'.nrope jiid'-fd with a slirewd eye 
tile 1 e |)i t sc n tat ions ol costly lal>i ic in pictorial an. ('omioriahic* li\in_i^ conditions 
are rellec ted in the Marriaue ol Cana whe re- du- hancpiel scene, the scullery and 
|).nitty at the hack are dc-picled with ol)\ iovis lait hi idness. 

Patrons would order their work from the- j^uild ivorkshops. .\ll craftsmen 
and <ntists had their j^iiilcls and ait ^\'as regarded as just another kind of craft. .A 
bo^ u ho \\ anted to become a painter was apprenticed to a masiei' at an early age. 
Ha\ ing finished his training lu- became a journe yman’ whic h meant that he coidcl 
travel fiom one town and country to another, working under different maste'rs and 
acc|Uiring a knowledge of practices in other places. It is likely that Mans Memlinc. 
\\ho v\*is a Ceiman. came as a journeyman to the \'e-therlands. whe-ie lie* was acec'pte'd 
into the guild of Bruges. I‘,\en when the journeyman became a master, he was still 
subject to the supe*r\ ision of the guild. I hc* guild would insist on the use of fault¬ 
less materials, sound execution and adheiencc’ to a traditional inte-rpretation of re*Ii- 
gious sidijeets. II an artist had a strong pe-rsonaliiy he could introduce* innova¬ 
tions. vary old conventions but ne*ve*r cpiite depart fiom tradition. For this reason 
Flemisli vvoik re*taine’d its re*markable cohc-rence’ of style* all through the* lath 
century. 

I he gothic style which had oi iginatc'd in the Isle cle* France*, had moved 
away fiom the austere, abstract character of earlie*r mecliac*val art. All mecliaev'al 
painting exj^ressed itself in line and se*rvecl as cle'coration ol the* flat [licture plane. 
Hut the gothic style adopted a graceful, moving, curving line and treated religious 
subjects in a tender, gay and rather human way. I he Flemish school arose in the 
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latest phase of this style and brought |)anel [)ainiing to a high state of perfection. I he 
compositions abound in detail, the eye is led from one object to the next and all 
parts are held together by the all-pervading sense of [)attern. Artists often prefer 
a kind of bird’s-eye view, which enables them to lay out the elements of the com¬ 
position on the ilat picture plane. I'hus in the Marriage of C'ana the various de¬ 
tails appear ‘above’ one another rather than ‘behind’ one another. I'he plates, 
glasses, knives on the table are arranged in an orderly pattern and appear rather 
‘on the picture plane’ than ‘receding into s|)ace.’ The tiled floor, the correspond 
encc of the brocade garments of the foregrouiul hgure and the canopy at the bark 
assist towards this unitv of the decorative eifet t of the wliole. 

Karlv gothic painting has mainlv sur\ ixed in bt)ok illuminations: the early 
manuscripts still adhere to a border decoration, into which small religious scenes are 
fitted. Later the decoration takes secondarv place and the illustrations develop 
into larger scenes: the lieighi ol gothic book illmninal ions is to be found in the 
well-knorvn Hooks ol Hours o( the Duke of Herri by the Brothers I,imburg. who 
appear as the direct antecedents of Jan van Lvck. 

Klemisli panel painting provided a wealth of \ isiial obser\aiion. an enjoy¬ 
ment ol varietv of form and richness ol local colour, much of which had to be 
siicrificed when the st\le ol the Italian High Renaissance, with its systematic order¬ 
ing ol 1 c*piesenlaiion, ousted the more con\c‘ntional metliods ol mediae\al paintiii”'. 
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ll.KMIsn SCHOOL.. I' R 1 1’'I c: H 


/A .\fii\iclis (>1 Chnst c. 1492 

C i iitirpjih l. I he Ihistnhiitioii oj the l.odvcs diui Fishes 


T ill- a i\[>f <>l aharpiftc which (kcihs frt(|ULiuly in the Middle 

consists ol a c eiu re* panel and iwo wings. Normally the beings W’ere 

folded ov e r the e e-ntre j)anel and the |)it lures of St. Peter and the \^irgin on 
tin- Migln lo I.gvpt a|)peareel on the outside. On certain days the inside of the 
aliar would he- on view, with the "Marriage o( C'ana" and the "Raising of Lazarus*' 
tie pie ted on the two wings, and the "nistrihul ion of the Loaves and Fishes” in the 
e entre‘. 

Singidailv little attention is given in the main panel lo an ordered composi¬ 
tion. Christ and the I)iseii)les appear in the middle disiatue on a hill lo the side, 
and the main ])ari ol the- picture is taken up hv a I'lemish trowel eomloriahly spread 
ove t a huge area ot ground. 1 he pe-o|>le show little awareness ol the miracle which 
is taking plate in their midst. All the heads have great intliv itiualily anti arc 
ohv iouslv portiaits. ()wing to the spet ial nature ol the tommission some of these 
heads weie- taken Irom pit tines ol an earlier period. Details of tostume have 
hee-n painted with gre at e are* anti the hgure t)f the dt)gs. hirds. plants and flowers 
width aidmate the stene have reteivtd etpial attention. .\t the hack, beyond the 
Lake (iene/areih. .ippears the t)ulline t)l an itleali/et! Flendsh town with typical 
goihit sj)ires anti be*lfries. 

\\^)ntlerlullv paintetl though the I riptyth is. none f)f the three masters who 
exet utt-tl it have atltled anything to the liatliiit)n of I'lemish painting. 'The real¬ 
ist it v ision, inirtjtlut ed by Jan v .m I- v tkand adapted to manv-liguretl scenes by 
Rogier van tier W'evden. had betome attepled pratlite by the entl t)f the tentury. 
But the inloiinal and t f>mlt>i table atiiiutle lowartls lile and teligion expressetl in 
these pit lures, the high standaitl of exetmit)n and the delitat y of the toltutr scheme 
make them a remarkable example of the "last llt)weiing” ol ilie Middle Ages. 


t he* tic-pit tioiis on 
Ntagtlalfiic: on the 
1 he Master ol the 


the lelt wing have heeii astrihetl to the Master of the l.egentl of Nl. 
right wing tf> tlie Master of 1-ni))roi(lere(i I-'oliage and the terUre panel to 
LegentI of St. C^alhcrinc. 


Oil oil panels, win^s /-/ x 77 in.: (rntre panel, ? ? x 771 in. 

Coll.: i.ady I^eyland. 

Idt.: Sir Martin (lonnuiy Seyinom de liuri Hurl. XI., I^>22, p. I hi. A/. /. Friedlander. 

Die Altniederlandisrhe Malrrei, tV, l*>20, XII, DD5. p. 17. /. rotnhu. (wazetle des Heaux 
Arts, r>2^J. p. 2^S. (Amfi, Art (Inaifrrlx, /0/2. p. />. 

Felton Bequest 1922. 
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K R K N C: 11 SCHOOL, 


W O O D C A R V I N G 


Sjuit Ctirly 13th cent. 


D a I INC. Iroin tin- same period as ilu* ex<|uisite illuminated art of the 

Hroihers I.imljmu;, wliitli diretllv jjrecedcd the art of Jan \'an Eyck, this 

figure ol Si. Barbara shows tlie magnilicent stage of craftsmanship attained 
towards tlic* end ol the (.otlnc |)eriod. As in all golhit sculpture the human figure 
is Heated in a generalised and ornamental way. swaying in the curve of an S. with 
little solidity, and no coiuern lor realistic proportion. All the emphasis is placed on 
the treatment of the garment, the head and the hamls. Like a gothic window the 
figure rises from below, mounting uijwards along the fokls. spreading like a leaf, 
and culminating in the pointed head-dress, d’he emidem of tlie tower is carefully 
worked into the general design, the ste[)s lead into it from tlie left, tlie tower is 
bent back blending into the lines ol the figure. I'he undercutting of the book 
and the larger lohls results in strong shadoie effects. In tlie exfpiisitely carted head 
and hands knowledge of natural form and a sense of style blend miraculously. 

The legend ol St. Barbara was brought from the East by the Causaders, 
and re(orde<l in tlie Ciolden I.egend. ‘ Fearful, lest Irom her single beauty, she 
should be demandcal in marriage and taken from liim. iier father shut lier up in a 
very higli tower and kept her seclmled from the eyes of men. ” She read and 
meditated in her tower and at her secret recpiest a disciple of Origen of Alexandria 
converted her to Cdiristianity. She then had tliree windows built in her prison 
syinboli/ing the Erinity. When her father discovered that slie was a Cdiristian he 
caused her to be tortured and beheaded, whereupon he himself perisiied in a violent 
tempest and his body \vas consumed by a fire tliai fell from Hea\en. 

Saints played a large part in popular faitli towards die end of ilie Middle 
Ages. Artists stressed the indi\idual characteristics of each Saint; St. Barbara leans 
against her toiver and holds a book in hei hands in symfjolic allusion to her studious 
life. riie carver has stressed her legendary beauty: her liead-dress. garment, and 
pointed shoes follow the most elegant fashion of the day. and provide a suitable 
setting for the lovely face and gracefid hands. I he figure was originally coloured 
—traces of red can still be detected in the folds of her dress. 


IVoodcan/irig, oak, h. tn. 
Felton lieque.st 19-17. 
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I L 1. II M I N A 1' E D 


M A N 11 S c: R I P 1' 

Illiiu'rjlioiis to Ln’vs 'History o! RonicS c. MOO 

✓ ✓ / 

1st Book—srd Dcuhic 

F l'.W' |)t ()j>lf looking .u llu* i)itiuixs tx prodiu cd here woidd siispeel that tliey 
aie illusirai ions to a IlisioiN oi Rome writieii h\ Li\\ about 25 A.D. riiere 
is no si^!i ol ( lassie al aiui(|uii\ aiiy\\ hei e. The monk writing at his desk, 
presumabh transe ribing die present lolio. leads the sjjet iator riglit into the mediaeval 
world. The next thtxx- pie tint s show meeliae\al men talking, storming a castle, fight¬ 
ing in ata\ali\ eharge. It is just this lack of ' elassitar' aimos|diere. which makes 
these pictures so interesting. I Iu n ait* not so nine h isolated iiuidents as reflections of 
tile whole meeliaeval attitude towards their pagan jiast. riiough classical themes 
were still eutasionally illusiraieel, the artists avoid any resemblance to classical cos¬ 
tumes. builelings. or pietoria! lorms oi representation. The reason for this was 
parilv that the mediaeval artists did not know anything about the a|)pearance of 
(lassital (osiumes. buildings and the tlassital style. But olten classical form was 
deliberalelv abandoned. striking example of the translation of ancient into 
mediaeval terms occurs in the l.ivy Book \^ 2nd decade. Here Livy referred to a 
gathering ol Roman jiriests and the* illustrator shows us a svnod ol high Christian 
c lc*ric als adorned with mitres and c hasidiles. 

linconcerned with arc haelogic al accuracy and only rarely interested in the 
detailed illustration oi panic idar inc idents, the two mediac*val illuminators of Livv 
could give Iree reign to their gothic love of colourf ul and grac el ul decoral ion. This 
folio was what would now be c.dlccl a ‘luxury edition.” It was made lor King John 
of France and de signed lor show rather than for use. Fac h miniature is set into 

c|uatrefoil Iramc-work. File pattern of the elaborately diapered background varies 
in each |)iclure. Attract ivelv tiled lioors indicate an interior; grecai patchc’s indi¬ 
cate scenes in the open air. Flu* illuminations are surrounded with ivy-leal and 
scroll woi k which covers ihe whole page and surrounds the* written text. Morses, 
figures and fac es lollow c ertain sierc*olyped conv entions. Mow muc h these figures 
have gained Irom a freer observation ol rcalitv mav be* seen in comparison with 
ihe Roman Priest, which, painted by an older master, shows the severe and stylized 
figures of the I fth century. Bui ihe observations ol nature does not go very far and 
the* unity and harmony of the pictures is based on purelv decorative* and formal 
motifs ol the most siiiijilc* kind. 

/•o/io. i'r/hini, /7’^ x 12'\ in. 

NO J K.—I hf folio (onljons llu- (list s((r>iu! and foiuih decade of I.iw (ihe lallei here called 
.‘hcl decade-, since- the ine-diaeval wiiur was not acvaie- that llu- .“hel ele-cade- had he*en lost). .Ml 
pages are* deeoraled with ivy leal anel seieill pattern. On parehnuni, with 21 ilhiininations. 
t illustrations taken tfjge-thci he-lore* eae h dec ade-, single* illustrations al the- heads of c hapte rs. 
Text iraiulaled inir> I-ie iuh l>\ the inenik IW reeiire . pi ieji e)l St. OIon in I*.iris, who in a 
preface dedicates his work to King John of France. .\t the- end of the* folio eve- find the 
signature of the scrihe- Ciillesc|uin Ciressier and also the inollo e)f the* ow nc*r at the- e nd ol the- 
15th century: the Crianel l>aslard ol Uurgnndv. .No re-fereiue- is made- to the two illiniiinalors 
whe>sc styles can he- e-asilv elistingiiishe-d. Mu- artist of the Roman pi ic*sts works in the olde r 
tradition and uses fainte*r ee>lemrs. 'Flu* plate* of 1 ilhist. reprodneed shoevs the* work ol ihe- 
more* progrc'ssi vc- mastc*r. 

C'.oll.: I<}hn (he renrh'ss, Dnfir ftf Huri^ntuly ('/ ? 7 *^^-/■// Philif? thr (iftfui {J'^^>6-J-167), Anttnnr, 
(Hand liaslard nf linr^nfidy 
r'f'lton lieffurst 10^7. 










































C. K R M A 1 \ S c; 11 () () L , s U A B I A N 

W () () 1) c: A R YING 

jiul Ahiry ALiyddJotc c. 1470 


G o I IIK: Mulpimr brings (o iniiul ilu- on;u (ailudrals of France with their 

\asi liieianln ol si,,ne lioun-s (arved by innumerable ariisls-vast schemes, 

whidi ollen continued lot more than a century, and lormed the visual 

eiiddcnis ol a umccrsal laith. French ;nt lost its dominance over Euroiiean art in 

tlic b.tli centtus. .md in the’ le,^ional cle\ clopment th;tt rollowetl. .Suabia, the 

southwestfin pioMiice ol (.ermtmy, played ;m importtmt part. With the rise ol 

tlie me It bant cities the indicidual patron t time to the lore and |)aimings and sintrle 

woiks ol stul|)tmf took the place- ol the communal commissions ol earlier days 

Wood became a popular medium lor sculpture and the .Suabian school developed a 

t;fntlf .md i est i tiiued stsle which stands in m;n ked contiast to the other well-kntjwn 

(.erman school ol the bath centurv, the knotty, precise and dramatic style ol 
A incinoct u. 

I lu- ol Ilu- two Maiys and Si. Jolui (^vhidi may ha\c belonged lo a 

Destent horn tlu* Caoss) shows the Holy iigures resembling Suabian burghers of 
the da\. with unidcalised leatuies. bearing deep tliougli restrained expressions of 
gtiel. I lie realism ol the leatuies gi\es way to a formal treatment in the figures 
and garments; the hea \a lounded lolds et ho the sadness of the heads, which are 
ilirown into shadow bv the hoods and tin* hair of St. John. d'he group is weldetl 
togethei in siu h a wa\ that we do not so muth experieiu t* the singleness of eacli 
{Kison ;is the oneness ol the three. I lie supporting Iigures s\eay to the left and the 
light, lolds Mow into lolds. phmes ol light are ( unningh broken u|) by tliannels ol 
shade. A simple and det idedh stulptural arrangement of form, the group is carried 
out with sustained emotion. Some of the original (olouring of red.green and blue is 
hit in llu lolds. and theie is e\i<len<e that the simple (oloured garments wt’re deco- 
rated with g<)l<len bands along the eclges. 


WnVi'nn^, Lifult'nwood. fxdythromr, h. 79 m. 
('oil.: //. (/llrnan (I' Ydnhfin t on Mayntf). 

/•'rllfjn Hfuntf'sl I9tl. 
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\-.\N h:\CK c. 1390-1441 

AljJomij jnj CLvU 1433 


I ISIS 1)1 iliL- t.irly MiildU- A”cs li.ul olicii (lc|)ii Uil tlic Madonna as the 
<2nicn ol lha\cn. alool Iroin human ca)nceins and ol a iiieratic and awe- 
ins])ii ill” a|)|)i ai .iiK t-. 1 lie 1 Idi and l .nli ceium ies det eh^jjcd a more inti- 

mau- and approac hahle ima-e ol (he \'ir”in. Jan van hyc k saw the Madonna as 
an uleahsed l leniish woman, holdiii” ihe allemion of Jler Cdiild tvilh a book, 
illnmmaled in a manner lamiliar lo the reader Irom the book ol Li\ y (see p. I)’ 

I he ailisl has plated the \ ii,”in and Child in snrromidings Idled nilh objects of 

(\tiyday use. I he ”i()np is sealetl on a precious l inkish carpet before a brocade 
( anopy. Al either side we see the lui niluie and nlensils of a domestic interior of the 
period; some oian,”es, a ”()blel hall Idled with wine and a glass vessel are arranged 
on the windowsill and on the table in front. Oti a low cabinet on the other side 
are a candlestick tmd a pewter jitg. Cdadation ol tone and linear perspective have 

been used to gne depth to the room. The textures of glass, wood, metal and cloth 
Ivdft i Ilu‘ in ilu ii < haiac tn istu ways. 

I)ts[)iu (lu- \\oil(il\ and liinnan as|) 0 ( t ol iho sce ne ihe inediac'xal sijcctator 
would have- been at once aevare that he beheld the \ irgin and Child and not the 

porirtiit ol a Memish burghers evile-. I o ilie mediaecal mitid the red mantle, spread 

out in stylized lolds. and the prec ions c tmopy would immediately suggest ''I he 

()uecii ol Heaven. ■ lint the religious lesson is deliberatelv enforced b>”bringing it 

into direct contact with the’ evervday world of the Memish beholder. Ralhcwthan 

toneeiciiig the Madonna as a remote ligure en t hrotied in transcendental splendoitr 

he is taught to see her as an ide.tl l le niish woman, surrounded bv the most precious 
objctls ol the- world he- knows. 

In J.ni \an I'.\(ks pic tines wc* linil a system of depiction based on a rational 
approach to nature. Realistic ol)ser\ation and ahstiaet (onus ol desi.t^ii combine lo 
create ricliness and cc)m|)lexity ol composition, ^'c•t Jan \an Kvck could not take 
the (inal step; he could not include the human figure- in his <>hjecli\e held ol 
ohsei\alion and had to adhere* to the* disemhodic*d L’othic lormnla as represc’iited 

narrow shouldered h,mne ol the Madonna. Much h as been 
\vrillen ahoul Jan \ an I*.yc k s epoc h-makinj^ ac hie\ emc nis in the* art ol painting, ^'el 
how humhK the aitist regarded his own attainments is expressc’d in a motto \\'hith 
apjiears on the Melbourne Madonna lor the* hist time* in \an l-Aek’s oeinre*: “As 
I can." 


hui v;iii i:>(k was Ih>iii in .\laaM\<k in (. WH). | h- atliadcd tiu- allciiiion ol W'illiain 

of liavaiia and slaved in ihe sei\i<e ol his snoessor fr>hn of Ihivaiia lill (he laUei’s death 
m 1125. In ihe sanu* veai van I vtk was appointed conil painui and valet de chanthie 
to Idiilip the (»ood. Duke ol Ilni<;nn<iv in w host sei v ite he stootl lill his death. l-oi 
Philip the Chxxl he went on vaiions diplomalit niissions hnl ittained enough lieedoin to take 
np other work anti U) set np lesideiue in llinj;|*e In M'JI. lie dit tl in MM. Me athieved 
international fame in his lileliine anti has j'one down in histoiv as the invt ntoi t)f oil paintinj*. 
Insrrihed in the upper part ol the l)a< kj-itnind on the 0^111 is the hi st appearante ol jan van 
Kytk's motto: anti t)n the left the sij'nature. 


COPLETV ANO D 
mCCcS XXX llJ 
P lOHEM OE EYC 
BRV0I3 


RAC 

IXH 

XRN 

As I can 


(Cotnplelrd in the yrar of onr I.ord //M hy lohnntit.s dr I \th. Ilnurs.) 

Oil on panri, /■’ .v /O^ in. 

Coll.: C. /. W'rld /ilnndrll {fncr /fall): arrorditif^ to fhr pirtnrr has hrrn at filer flail 

since the early fOth century. 

f.it.: TT. //. /. W'ralr ir A/. It', firorfnrrll. 'f'hr t'an f-l\{hs and thrir Irt, p. !()*> II. 

A/. /. f'riedlander, f)ir Allnirdrriandisrhr Afalrrri. I*>2f. p. 5?, 
f'rlton fir(jnest 1022. 
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MANS MLMl, INC 

Puu 1474 


c. 1433-1494 


T HIS (Ifxoiion.il pidurc sli()\\s C:iirisl as ■ J lie Man ol Sorrows, " prcsciuing 

Ills Mounds lo ilu- onlooker and (olleeting in His hand as if in a chalice the 
blood that was shed lor the sins of the Morld. " He is held in the arms of the 
\'ngm Marx. I he indure is a mixliire of the types knoun as Pieta " in which 
die \’ngin Marv laments the body ol the dead Cdirist, and of ' The Mass of St 
(degorv. " in whuh the resurrected C'.hrist is usually depicted as the 'Man of Sor¬ 
rows' surrounded In the emhlems ol the passion, as in a vision seen by St. Ciregory, 
whe n (c lcljrai Mass. ^ 

()ii iIk i^ohl h.uki^iound sippcars, m what nHt>Iu l^c rclcrrcd lo as pictorial 
sdipi. iIk- liistory ol ihc Passion. Aho\c lo ilu- icli wc sc*c the heads ol Si. Peler 
and ihe Maid. Ixlow lo the ri^hi and the left various heads which represeiu the 
IIiKh Priest. C:aiaphas. Joseph ol .\riniaihea and others, and the head, feet and 
lists of the men wlio took part in the sc(>ur^in.^ of Christ. The column of marlyr 
<lom IS shown on the leli. and Irom the cross behind the \hr^^n liano the ,^armeIUs 
ol (Jnist. skiliulh used to enhance the- s\inmetry of the desimi. 

I hou^li the (omposilion is strictly formali/ed. the artist employs the manner 
ol Jan \an f.yc k in his detailed ohserxation ol nature. I he small lieads are obviously 
poriraits, textures ol skin. hair, .narmenis are carefidly observed. The laces are 
lestiained in their expressions ol i>riel and sliow unmislakaljlv the- j^cnlle and delicate 
t \ pc c hai ac ic 11st ic ol Memlinc s work. I his form ol Pic'la oc c urs only raredy in 
medieval art and Memlinc .idhered more- c loscly llian usual lo the tradition created 
by previous masters, such as Rot>er (kmipin in Ids Mass ol .St. (dej^ory twhichonly 
survives in a copv) and Ro.i^cr van dei Wevden s Pic'la. now lost. 


Hans Mcnilmc was ol (,ci inan origin, aiul piohalily an aj>piciiti* e to Rngci van tier 
Ucycicn. the most inllucntial Mcmisli painter after jan van Kyck. Memlinc first appears in 
the reccncls of Idiiges in I !(>(» and remained in that cun till the end ol his lile. One of 

Memlinc’s most popular works is the shrine ol St. I'rsula in the museum ol llrnges. 


O/V o?; panel, 7} .v /0;| in. 

Dalrtl on the pillar to the left ! 174. Anot},er eer.v/on ,n the Chapel Koyal, 
C<tll.: Cfonerre. 

Lit.: M. /. Lriefllanfler, Die Allniederlandische Malerei, 1^)2S, / / nt,. ? 7 . h. 
Lelton lieijitest ^ 


( '• ranada. 
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Reikvssctnce aid Barotjue Painting 


T Hli (h.inm,’ IroMi ilic iiudi.KX.il 

tonet|)tion ol ilit* .niist as .i 

CKillsninn lo ihc modtin ton- 
tcplion ol lilt* aiiisi as a i^niius took 
placf in Ilal\ in llu- oaiK Kith een 
Lin\. it was due to two main (austs: 
a new powerlul ait paitona;^e- and ,i 
new coneeption ol art. I he mediaexal 
i^uild system lemaim-d in loue all 
throie^h the Kith and 17th eentinies, 
Inil powerlul political lulers and spe 

(iailv la\()urcc! aiiisis could cnlorce 

/ 

exemptions liom the t;uild rules, and 
indi\ idu.d artists coidd i ise to a soc iai 
St. nils and ])ersonal dew c lopmeiil un 
dreamt ol in the Middle A.^es. \i lists 
asj)ired to the- status ol nohlcman and 
philosoj>hei. l .eonaido combined a 
courih elei^anl st\le ol lixin^ with 
austerit\ ot conduct and single- 
minded devotion to his art. Michel¬ 
angelo wished to have aiistocrats loi 
his apprentices and though liv ing like 
a recluse he* was well accpiaintccl with 
theologic al and philoso|)iuc al thought 
of his day, wioie sonnets and met his 



l>airons. the Pope* and the Medicis.on (.l()\'A\\l liAl list \ lll-l'OLO: 

terms ol ecpialiiy. l iiian’s achieve- Cleoi)(itui idrtiul}. 

ments won him the support ol the 

most pow ei I ul monai c h ol his day. When (.haiies \ appointed him court paiiuca. 
he was cmi)eror of most of Kuroi>e and part ol America. \o guild could have 
jMttecl its authority against such might. Ruhens carried the cavaliei-painter tradi¬ 
tion into the- 17th century. Ol wide c idiure and wordlv accomplishments Rubens 
was also well accpiainied with the powei politics and diplomatic moves ol his dav. 
Sc-eking to save his own small country from destruction, he acted as confidant to 
his Regent the Infanta Isabella, and went as unollu ial ambassador to the courts ol 
Spam. England and France, received everywhere with the honour clue lo a liigh diplo¬ 
mat and an ouistandim: artist. 


riu- (pialiiies which lent such startling success to art in this period were 
various. Renaissance art had achieved great mastery over the- rejjreseniaiion of 
nature, and pursued a realism which was held in bounds by a high idealism and 
delinite taste*. .Ml this had been achieved in emulation ol classical aniiciuitv. J he 
anticjue high relief became the ideal ol Renaissance painting, with its dear har¬ 
monious outline, modelled form, limited depth and constant releieiue to tile tvo) 
dimensional plane*. l lu* indication ol the third dimension in painiim- had been 
rationalised and subjec ted to delmiie rules by the* inve ntion of linear ""perspec live 
I he proportions of the human ligure were made to correspond to certain ideal mea- 
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surcnirnts. Svininciry and balance ruled eoniposiiion and were subtly varied. The 
W netian sc hool laid ^realer emphasis on tone and colour than the schools of Flor¬ 
ence and Rome. All Mii-h Renaissance masters strove after an artistic heightening 

of nalure, and concei\ed a formal ideal which was felt to convey the essence of 
nature rather than its accidental appearance. 

11 tit a|)pears in the work of the great 
mastc’i s ol the* period lor only a short while. 1 he height is reached bet\vecn about 
lob.'! IT)!."). During this period Leonardo. Raidiael. Titian and Michelangelo created 
a style the like of which had never been seen before. From then onward they and 
the ir followers j)ossessed a too ready language of form: the first impulse lent by the 
new ideals, by the new visual discoxeries. had spent itself and development took 
place along the lines of variation and entered what is known as the mannerist phase. 

I he xeord narixfue is used to cover certain art developments in the 17th cen- 
tiux. It is the name ol a shell and was coined in response to the outstanding 
dilfcicnce between the style ol Raphael and that, for example, ol Rubens. Instead 
ol the htiimonious outline’, the beautifully proportioned figure and the symmetrical 
composition, an irregular element enters representation. Line is abandoned for the 
sake of tone, expie'ssixe*. |)oweiiul figures, and x igorous indieation of moxement take 
the pkiee* ol the’ be’autilully proportioned human bod)', the re*poseluI arrangc’me’iU of 
the’ pic tine j)lane*. liaiocjue art no longer identified the picture plane xvith a re‘lie*f, 
but breaking through the picture jlane strove to give an illusion of depth, taking 
the Spec tatoi into a xvorld beyond t le’ c anx as or the xrall. Alter the* x ariations of the* 
classical ioimid.i, made by the mannerists, artists turned once more to nature, and 

detixed nc’xv impulses Irom obserxation. Larly barocpie art has once more all the 
X igour of a pioneering era. 

Haiocjue <n t xeas promoted by the poxvers of the Caiuntc’r-Reformation and 
flourished in Rome and in Helgiiim, but gradually grew into international Furo- 
pean style influencing the national art schools of all countries. In the 18th century 
loss of political |)ower stifled the prosperity of Italy, xvhich became gradually depc’nd- 
ant on the plc'asure-seeking tourists. Artists took the opportunities ollered by 
wealthy foreigners and supplied views of the most lamous towns: Rome and \'^enicc. 
(-analetto and (juardi lound a market mainly among Fnglish x isilors. Ciuardi. 
C.analetto s pupil, abandoned his master’s sc’xe’re style for a se’iisitixe obserx'ation of 
light and shade, to xvhich he often sacrificed the topographical accuracy of his x iews. 

In the Crates of Venice, the light blue sky and sea are accentuated b)’ the introduc¬ 
tion of a few buildings and figures. I he brushwork is ojicn and suggests the* play 
of light on form. 

I he Renaissance had set aesthetic standards for fully three cc’iituric’s to come. 

I ill the 19ih century almost exery artist who |)ainied portraits, historical (jiciures. 
xvall-paintings or mythological pictures followed the theme’s laid doxrn by Renais¬ 
sance masters and rememberecl their formulations. Rome became a xeritable |)lacc 
of pilgrimage for artists. Italian Renaissance paintings xvere disseminated all over 
Europe by the line engravings which then took the place of present-day photographic 
reproductions. Art collecting started by the great patrons of the late Renaissance 
was felt to be an asset to .social j>restige and Italian works of art xrere much in demand 
all over Europe. 

I he art of the Renaissance was not only rc-garded as the peak of artistic 
achievement but also as an expression of national genius. The groxving national 
consciousness of European states led therefore to the encouragement of national. 
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local art schools and Iroiii the 1 7lli cc-niin y onward c harac ic-i isiic local dc \c Ioimik iiI 
look place in I'lance, Molland. Ikdi^iuni. I n^land and (iciinanN, whicli decclojjcc 
and varied the coininon Mediterranean iradiiion ^utordini* lo condiiions luu 

local taste. 1 he inieinalional slslesol die Middle At^es wene lor^ollen. 



I RAXCKSCO (.PARDI: 


(ialtw of l'rni(c. 
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1' I. () R L R 1 I X K S C; H O O L 

.Iitrilnitecl to L^CCELLO 

l'’r(i/ih' Porirjil oj j LuJy 


I I \l.l\.\ p.iiiiiiis <)l ilu- (.Mil\ Rrn.iiss.mt i- li;i<l sH]) by stc|) lived 1 hciiisclws 
livni ihe (oineiilions ol iv|)HMiit.il ion |)iv\aknl in the an ol ihe Midtllc Ai-vs 
I luN 11 1 ,I iH-nn n, iinenl svnibols idiieh enabled diem lo denicl deinb and 
\olnme on die llal |)i(ime |)iane. (dollo bad dejiicled mass anti mowmenl; Uccello 
and odieis had worked onl (emral perspet d\e. I'be represeiuadon o( a bead in 
pioi f ollereil an ideal solnlion lor all isis t oiuvrned wilb problems ol dds kind: die 
pro ile oave all die t bai a< lerisi it leatnres ol a lieatl alreadv in one plane anti one 
tmdme. As il b\ ma^it n seemetl It) lix die \ ers soul ol die siller tm die canvas. 

I he Melbonrne lieatl is a ma-nifiteiil example til imilietl tiesion anti splen- 
t ill ttiltmr. 1 he tmdme relains a rtnmtletl tpialilx width ret nrs in die loreheatl, 
die net k die shonltlers; Mesh lones anti hair t tmibine It) make a li^hl it)nal pallern 
a-.nnsi the lnmmt)ns bine oreen t)! tiress anti bat korttmitl. 1 he' brtxatle t)l die 
t ress anti die jewels are tlel icalelv anti miniilelv exet nietl widitml tleiraclim; Iroiii 
die mner.il h.mntinv. I he lealnres are inti it alet I wil h si it.;hl shatltiws in die'htilltiw 
t)l die eve. on die retetlni« pan ol the thin anti die t heck. The shonltlers are 
shtnvn 111 motlihetl lliree tpiarier peispeclixe anti die Itireshorlenino til die li-nre 
is mtbt alt'll by the sha|)e anti plat ing f)l the netkiine of die ilress. 

A hei,”hlenetl tonsi ionsness ol die intlix iiln.d is one ol the leatnres xvliith 
ilisini.mnsh die Renaissanie Ironi the M iiltlle .\,m's. 1 ,ari;v-st ale port rait me xx'as only 

rarelv mei with in prex ions tent m its: stinmiatetl bx antitpie ptirtr.iils on metlals die 
prolile heatl tame init) prominente in the mitltlle of die Lath tentnrv. 

I 


N<Uc. - I lu' portiiiit ol a lady l)( lr)ii^s to a 
of female heatls \shi<h oii^inaled about I 150. 
certaintv au\ one o( lliese ))r)itiaits to any 
different I lorentine masteis. W hile- in the C.ook 
teil lo Paolo I'cecllo bv R. \an Maile. 


of |>rofde poiliails. (onsisi inj' almost entirely 
\nthoiitic-s ha\e not beeij able ie> aseribe \\ith 
).ii ti(njai artist. Am ibiitions \ai y bet^veen 
(olleeliem the Melbonine poitiait was atlribn- 


Pnurl, ff’infyrro ntul fjil, // in. x /5 in. 

Coil.: Sir flrrlnnt C'.nnh. Dtnn^fify flonsr. Uicfi inntid. / mr/n/tJ. 

Lit.: Ji. x'an Marlr. Ihc Italian School of Paintimi, L>2S. col. X h. 236 237 rehr 
Felton Heffuest 1915. * • • / 
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c. 1488- 1576 


rbc Friar c. 155U 


T ill'. ;n. ()l I Ilian sia.uls ;u the Sinn. Mil of the \'enelian High Renaissance. 

le s|)len(l()ui ol ins eolouring. ihe soliening of form under the effect of 


1U)1 

and 


I 111 ♦ . KJL 

ighi. and the breadth and \ igoni of his brushuoik (in his late work) can- 

Ix- t.l V apin-ct laie.l ^^•..houl a ihorougl, kno,rle<lge of his historical, religious 
niyiliologieal pictuies as well as his |)ortiaiis. 

1 he porlixil of the Friar conveys liie forceful, grand and harmonious iileal 
ol man de^ eloped hy the High Renaissance under the inlluence of court life and in 
e.nulal.on ol classical am.cpnty. The lemarkahle fo.ehead of the monk, the zeal¬ 
ous eyes and the delermmed mouth po.lray an unusual personality. I'he face is 
ighllv and llatlv panned, with a minimum of modelling. 1 he light Mesh lones con- 
irasl 'vi'li <Ih- grey i.nderpm.u which lias Ixen allowed to remain in the shadows. 

he black l.gi.re IS strongly contrasted with the background by the vigorously 
drawn c,inline c>l she,ulclers and arms. Tbe gown is thinly and evenly painted ancl 
he volume ol the ligurc- is indicated by the rounded outline of the cape. The 
ban, on the book to tbe lel. and the right hand grasping the girdle, repeat some ol 

.he lighter tones near the lower margin and give the picture the stability of a 

(omposiiion. ^ 


I itianc) VcccIIio, ilu- pupil of Cicntilc and (dovaiini lU IIini, was liu- ;*rc‘aUst and most 
ronownctl portrait painter ol the Renaissaiue. (^Iluial painter t)r the V'enetian Repidjlic, lie 
also formed ronnections with the leading Italian and foreign (oiirts. and ac ted as personal court 
painter to Kmperor Cdiarles and the King of Spain. 


Oil on canvas 2S}, x S2J- in. 

Fit.: I), von Hatlrln. limL Mag. 1021, XI.]’, 70 , rctn-.: //. 

f). 331, repr. 

Feltffn liequest 1921. 


Tiftzr, Titian, Tlniidon rd. 


I03h. 
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l‘A()L() C:AL1ARI tailed \'E R O i\ ES E 

/ hi RarjrJs oj Philosophy 


1528-1588 


F rom tin- Kith to tin- KSih ctiHury X'tiiicc cx|Krkiitccl a more coiuinuous 
and liai luotiioiis at list ii (lc\cl()|)mcnl (h;m aii) other lotvn in Italy. Under 

Spamsh doiiiinalion l lorentine tn t grew mannereil and artificial, but V'enetian 

an owed nothing to Spain except .t heigluening of lashion and elegance. I.ile 
n t.nned its traditional loniis .ind painting its sensiions ;nid coloiirlul tdiaracler. 

When I’aolo Uali.iii ( time to \'enice (roiii Wrona in I .an 1 he was twenty-,six 
ye.iis ol age and already tin ex|)erienced painter. I hoiigh his style achieved 
nialinity and hre.idth nndei the inihieiue ol l itian s art. X'eninese. " as he came to 
lie (.died, retained ;i personal, light hearted tipproadi and a sihery. cool sense ol 

1 he Reward ol I’hilosophy' depi( ts an allegorical theme. .\ X'enetian 
nohlenian, attind tiller the Spanish lashion. is sealed belore an open lolio, and turns 
his etnnest gti/e tow.irds the sombrely tittired ligtiie ol ••Contemplative I.ile, ' who 
IS tu (omptinied by the genius ol iiitisit. At his leet the genius ol lot e lies asleep. 
.\l the htuk. tiiid 111 signilKtuii (onlitist to the ligure to the lell stands '.Vctice I.ile.” 
attired in the eniinie i tipe ol ti nilei, and holding sceptre and crown, the emblems ol 
worltUy might. Her outstleK lied htiiid leads the eye to the pleasures ol an active 
lile: \enus, noble sport and ti splendid ptiltite. Hie pidure brings to mind ptis- 
stiges roiii Btildtiss.ire (.tistighones Courtier (laL'H) in which relereiice is made to 
the eductuion ol the idetil prince. Ctistiglione suggested llitit the juiiice should be 
brought up to ;i Conlemphitice I.ile tis well tis an .\(li\e one. but his way to \ irtue 
should be •decked out with honest pleasure.' •.Souietvme wyth music ke, ' sometyme 
wylh arms and horses, sometyme ccylh rymes ,md meler, olheiavhyle cvvlli couuiitmi- 
cations ol lo\u slioulcl tlu- priiut’s mind l>f dixcTtfd. 

I he (om])osiiion makes subtle |>lay with the- symmetry and balance demanded 
by the lasle ol the Re naissance, d'hc- main emphasis 1 ies on the .t>roui) on the 

lelt; tlie centre ol the- pic ture- remains empty sa\c- for the- sc eptre whic h is plated 
almost exactly into the middle ol the picture*. I he .i>i()up of (inures on the ritrht 
li<udl\ balanee*s the- lelt hand ^roup, but the- impre-ssion ol pictorial unity is never- 
ihtltss iel<»ine-d ihioutrli the* \i\id coloui ol tlu- sky. Its limpid ^re*en-blue. throevn 
into relief by contrast with the bri^du yellow of the falconer s coat, and the subtle 
pinks, greys and changing lines in the figure and dre-ss of Vc-nus. gi\e life and 
signifieante to the whole composition. 

Paolo C:aliari is l)cst kmnvn 0)1 his many (lomcd dec oi al i\c ficstocs ollcn of icligions sid)jccts, 
inlt> which he inirodiucd the splendid palaces, ihc rashionahlc dic*ss and the musicians, soldic-is 
and hnlfoons Ijclcjiiging to the lilc- of the \'enctian nohles. It appears as a conmient on 

Renaiss<inc c* tinu-s that most of his woi k c\'as c onnnissioned !)%• cliinches and nionasie-ries. 

✓ 

Ihe* piclurc c\'onId see-iti to he nn(inishc*cl. showing no more* than a thin coat of imdc'i- 
painting in the hiiilding to the right, and in the face and hands of \ctivc- I.ife” and else- 
wlic-re. Ihe artist has altered the fignie ol X'emis. who is no^\' showing the right foot in a 
posture which coidtl oidy i)e stippoiteci h\ the left foot. 

Or/ on rnniias 52' .v 7‘>(’ b?. 

Coll.: Sir f/erhrrf Cook, Dorifrhty flonu'. liirhnrorrd, /•'.ntrland. 

I.it.: J)r. T. /iore/n/c.^. A Cafalf}irur o/ thr Pirtnrrs at ntrrif'hly IJonsr. i<ol. J no. /7-/; arid 

ahridff^ed edition of same catalogue 1932. 

Felton liefjnest 7^/7. 
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VX roxio c: A X A L called 

1697 - 1768 
7 he Foruni, Rodic 



C . A , 1,1 lo Msiu.l Rome lu uc during his life, abom 1 7 1 !) and again about 

l/'l-: a mnnber ol |,anuings and .Irauings of Roman subjects oux- tbeir 
origin lo these visiis. J'be view of the Foruni shows to the left part of the 
oi die tlinreh ol Sta Maria I .iheratriee. The main thetne of the'picture is 
In gton|, ol toltnnns ol the I emple ol CAstor and Pollux. From there the eye is 
< mio tin- .hstante by a hue ol^ uhich are simplified e<|ttivalents of\he 

p t ' ‘Ve '-'s dm eye to the columns of 

hotas, bote whith rtse the buthlmgs ol the C^apitol. Fhe composition is closed 

Umatd the rtght m the loreground by a silhotiette of the fountain. 'Fhe ligures 

have been introdt.c eil to enliven the s< ene and break up the empty space of the 

I he style is calligraphi. and remimls one greatlv of Canaletto s drawings: the 
pKtnre has been l.ml m w.th greyish and brownish tones .tml the elaboratTon ol 
detail has taken place on the dry paint: to enliven the texture of the buildings to 
he lelt. thin lines ol varying lengths have been ruled in even distances. Faces have 
been put on the figures m round, thick dots of light impasto. Fhe weeds mowim; 
imlures.pielv on top of the coltntms of Castor and Polltix have a talligraphic 
< lai.ntei. ,\ tertam harshness and llatiuss of exetinion has led experts to assume 
that the pu tnre was painted at a relatitely late sta.ge of the artist s career. 

Canaletto s approach to Roman .Antieptity stands in marked (ontrast to that 
of his conntryman Piranesi. In his gi.gamit and imaginatite prints Piranesi eiiipha- 
si/ed the grandeur ol the classical past. Canalettos depi.tions. though lacking in 
diamatu ellect. toiney a subtler and often more an urate \ersion of his subject, and 
his tvoi k ap|)eals through its fine taste and et onomy of me.ins of ex|)ression. 


Antonio Canal, callctl Canaletto, was horn in 
iiixlcr his father. Visiietl Rome in 1719. and in 
except for a short stay in London in I7lh. 


Wnice, wlu*re he trained as a scene j)aintci 
17 12. hin lived and worked mainly in X'enice, 


Oil on canvas, 57 x 32\ in. 

l.it.: Thomas Ashhy aiid W . O. Conslahic. lUtrL Mai^.. X/.l /. p/. //. The view of Ihr Tornm 

coryesponcis ch>srly to a (Iraxviti^ itt the liritish Afnsettni \(t. 22-1; fijy authenticity of this 
(Iraioing see K. T. Taihey, Canaletto's Drawint^s at Witidst})- Castle, 19-fS, p. 50. Another, 
i^eiy similar viexu of the Torurn is at Jhi.xton House, lierwichshire. 
felt on liefjuest I9fS. 


















1696-1769 


C; I () \ A X N I B A i T 1 S FA 1 I E P () L O 

/ he Bjihjiiit aj Chvpcitni 1744 

I iAIA h.ul In rn I lie hoinc ol large-stale u all ck'c oialiens lor sonic ccnuirics and 

lei.o <, was a vnu.oso ol iliis an. His pitUnes must be judged in connection 

tlH ii spec i.d desi,nation, the sinroiuulings and circumstances lor which 
ilic> ueie (leate.l. I hey were destined to hang in sumptuously built halls, amid 
111,11 blc pil.isleis , 111(1 lauhed an lies, lorming pan ol a decoralii e series ol paint¬ 
ings which adorned walls and ceilings. lo the onlookers the architecture c'l the 
paiiitnigs seemed to be continued in the ai c h itec l me ol the hall iisell, the lile in 
the- |)iclutc’ to be a relict tion and extension ol their own |)leasure-lilletl existence. 

( leopalr.i. ()iteen ol Kgypt. made a wager with her Roman guest, Mark 
Antom, that she would spend a greater sum on a single supper than he had spent 
(>11 a senes ol magnthcent banciuets gi\en in her honour. ,\i the least the Queen 
(hssolved one ol her priceless earrings in a glass ol \ illegal and drinking it oft. won 

tie wager. What a subjetl lor the dec orat ion of the jialat es ol an extiac again 1 8th 

cenluiN arisiocratv! I tepolo has accentuated the clramatic montenl ol the story; 
all the emphasis ol light and composition lalls on the ligure ol Cleopatra on the 
asstired and arrogant gesture with which she holds up the pearl belore dropping it 
into the \ Illegal. No other person in the picture is shown in such rich and \aried 
posture. Her gesture leads the eye across to the group ol Plancitis and Mark 
.Vntoiiv who sit at the other end ol the table and loi in a pyramidal group togethei 
with the hgures beliind them. Ilic spec talor shotild not it e t he ric h lormal vocabu¬ 
lary c-mployed by I lepolo: no two ligures in the picture are alike in their move¬ 
ments. no two laces are seen Ironi the vmie angle. 1 he bi/arre elongation ol the 
su|)i)()nmg t;ist (oniiasis iluni ((itt i i\t Iv wiili ilu* iiiain li,miu*s ol the story, and 

helps to add that leeling ol an heroic past' which is ec iioed in the lantaslic 
costumes. 

Iti attoid.uuc’ with baro(|iK* tciidciu ic's t lie pKiure appears like a slane; 

dramatually arranged lorms play their part in a spac c* whit h lies lieyond the picture 

[dane. Comparison helween the ' HaiKpiet ol Cleopatra " and “ I he Reward of 

Pliilosophy illustrates well l he diliei eiu es helween Renaissaiue and Barotiue ideas 
of composition. 

I he execution ol the paint mg gi\c's in parts the same pleasuie to the eye as 
<lo the line and capricious drawings ol the master: the (piick and summaiy indi¬ 
cation of the lolds in (.leopatras dress, m the grc’y scarl and in the ner\'ous racy 
outline ol the o\erhie<l laptlog show 1 ic'polo’s draughtsmanshi[> at its best. Other 
>arts, <ind in particular llie background show a certain hardness and em|)tiness ol 
landling. I'inely executed though it is. the virtuoso invention cannot compensate 
lor a general lack ol warmth ancl subtlety and an ov c*r insistenc e on the theatrical 
effect which marks I ie|)olo as the* last and cUcadcait hear ol the* gresu Reaiaissanc c*- 
BarcK]ue tradition. 


Ciiovaiiiii Baliisia I iepolo was a native of 
greatly iiiliuencecl by V'eroiiese. C^arriecl out a 
around V'enice* and in W^ur/bnrg, Ciermany. and 
etchings and hiillianl thawings of caticatuie. 
Palace. 


X'enice. lie studied under l.a//aiini ami was 
great nnnih(*r ol deeoiative (rcsscoes in and 
is also k’lown lor some capricious series of 
Died in .Madiiil where he decorated the Roval 


Oil at! camifis, /59 x *1/ in. 

Coll.: Count lirnhl, Dresden. 1744: I'.tnjyress (’ntherinr of Hnssia I7(i() (the pir/nre rernained 
in St. PetershurfT till 1933). 

at.: P. iMohnenti, Tiepolo 1911, pi. 56. Ro^er Pry, Hurl. l.Xll, 1933. 131 repr. (and for 

other x/ersions of the theme). 

Pelton Request 1933. 





































c, L A l> 1) K (; K L L E L E 1. () R R A I N 1600-1682 

Lji/Jujpc' W'lih l! Fhpht to Bpypt c. 1647 


T m-. (Kpuiion oi naimal scciicry nhich in Italy liad Ijl-cmi almost exclusively 

tonimed to tin- background o( subject piettites teas dexeloped as a sijecial 

genie b\ ;i groni) ol Idemisli ptiiiuers licing in Rome in tlie early 17th 
(tiunry. 1 liese artists stioxe lor a union ol nortliern leeling for nature with the 

barmonions Itiws ol composition developed by the Italian Renaissance masters and 

their attempts were brought to perlection bv lhe ■ (dassic Master" of landscape paint- 
the I rcnchinan (Maude Lonaiu. * 

Ciontemijoraries report th;it Claude drew and studied in the coimtry 

sinionndings ol Rome ;md ;tlso imide small oil sketches Irom nature — <a pntctice 

nnknocvn belore. I rom these studies C'.l.inde composed his deliberately designed 
and idealised landstapes, 

Claude limited himsell in tbe choice- of light ;md weathei. Me avoided 
Molent clfects, great contrasts ol light, treat her genet ally let ined ■■nnple;is;ml.'' Karly 
dawn ;md et ening t wilight were his huonrile horns. ,V lyric til mood pert adeshis 
woik. the light which siillnses his scenes does not appear to be titmsitory but 
assnmes a permanent, eternal cpialily. I hese landscapes tire timeless, till tiaces ol 
coiUemportn y lile bate been ctnelnllv elimintitecl. .\nlicpie mins, shepherds and 
sheiiherclesses of the ptist iiurocbuc- tin tneaditm. mvthictd c|nality—ti dream of past 
happiness. lUA'er nioi'e to he attained. 

C'.hiude spent almost all his lile in Rome—away Irom his nati\e iiome. His 
chaKictri and lempeiament and the intention ol his pictures can l>c‘st he appreciated 
\\ lien seen in contiasi to the c’xid^erani. ai»<.>ressi\e and optimistic style o( ilie 
B.uocpie (which dc*\clopc<l in Rome durini^ this period) and also if the unc criainlies 
and de\astations are rc ineiidiered. ivhich came into northc-rn I* urope ihrouMh the 
I hirty ^'c‘ars W'ar. lavim; waste- (Maude’s naii\c- land, the- l.orrainc-. 


(Maude- (.die-. Ic Loi i aiu hoi n in (JianiaRUc in 
as a pastrycook. Here he hc-tainc ilu* sc-i\ani 
of decorative sceiu-s and seascapes. Alter a l)rid 
Rome where he stayed till the end of his life*, 
known for a niiinijc-r of c-lchini^s ol iandscape 
colour sketc lies. 


(he I.orraine. came to Rome- at an early aRc 
.nicl lalc-r the pti|>il ol ARoslino Tassi. a painter 
sojourn in the I.oiraine, (Maude returned to 
hlis art soon found recoRitition. (daude is also 
suhjc-cls and lor some- cmioiisly moclein ivatcr- 


0/7 on ffincfis / fl. 5}, x 3 fl. in. 

Coll.: Prince de Cari^nan John Pnrlinp[ (ISO/): rhotnns llof)r Fairfax Murray. 

Pit.: I.ady Dilhe, Claufle, Catalogue des 'Pahlea nx en . t n^leferrr. no. llOa. I'he rr/erence in 
Claude's i.iher I’c) ifafis. \>ol. //. no. IK) refers to the other -eersion of this f>i(ture forutetly 
at Dresden. 

Felton Heffuest 1947. 
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N I (: () L A S P () u S S I N 


1 . 59 - 1 .- 16(55 


/ l.v Crosslink of the Red Sea, c 1636 


(.l.iudr (.illc, I'oussin Icli war-lorn Frantc lo li\c pcrnianc-iuly in Rome, 
l ike (.laiide, lie lell a nostal-ii longing lor lhe classical jjast and his iiainl- 

-jiings relliil litlle o| the lile ol his ocen lime, liy lem|jeramenl a scholar and 

.1 inehp rcacler. Pc.uss.n clerivc.l ihe subjeclmailer ol his painlings mainly from 

classical 1 Herat lire and Irom ihe Hihle. The Crossing of ihe Red .Sea depicts the 
nionienl in winch the Israelites watch the rcuirning waves engulf Pharaoh's pursu¬ 
ing lorces. Ihe drowning Igvplians are barely indicaled in ihe sea lo the right; 
Pomsin has chosen as his mam iheme the reaclions of the Israelites to the miracle. 

1 he lugilices ,u e clicided into three rows. In the foreground to the right men 
are resc mug armour Irom the sea. Hehincl them a man bencis forward to receive the 
spoil and luriher to the right an Israelite kneels in prayer. This foreground group. 


finpliasiscs ihe Irontal plane and ads as 
low', w’liich is less plaslie. since it is Inrlher 
ihe wide ran^c* ol einoiions inspired tlie 
panic, despair and concern lor possessions 


sironi*ly modelled in a sculjjlural mannei 
a prelude- lo tin- second, more compaci 
remo\ eel inio space. lls lit>urc*s lellecl 
eveni: e\ c ry c one ei\ able- reac t ion, (rom 

lo astonishmeni. awareness ol the miracle and thanks.oi\in.^ line! expression here. 
1 hese reactions are laintlv echoed in the third ro\s- ol houres. oidy lightly touched 
in and indicating a lurtlier recession into space. 

I he tlnee rows coioerge in a group to the right, belore the figure ol Moses. 

Moses is thus singled out. isolale-cl Irom the c rc)\\'cl. and \c t acce-niualed b)' the dark 

c loud ()\ ei head, the pillar ol cloud ol (Genesis whicli was clarknc‘ss to the 

Kgyi)tians but ga\e- light to the Israelites—the symbol ol the* Lord, W'ho had saved 
His ])eo])le. 

1 Iiough he- c one enti alccl on in\c-niing actions appropriate- to the* occasion, 
and though exei^ line and every lorm ol the |)ictinc’ had grown out ol his thought 
ful consideration ol the Old I eslameni story. Poussin was by no means a realist. 

I ollowing tile liaclition ol classical anticpiitv and ol the* High Rc'uaissanc e*. he 
ideali/ed his figures and arranged them in a dee oral ivc*. Iric-/e-like composition. All 
his liguies ate posed in a del ibe-t ately lormal mannei, and seem animated by a cpiiet 
e*estas^. An oidc’rccl clt*sign has be*en impose-d on the* tumultuous midtitude. which 
move's, danc e*-like*. in sustained ihylhm. and the* disotclc-r ol lile* has be*eu trans¬ 
formed into a ])oetic harmony. 


Poussin ujis 1)0111 in Nomianclv. sluciicci in Paris 
he icluMKcl lo Palis in ItilO lor iwo years in 

j 

rc*niaiiK<l a conslant inspiration lo .\( aihanic ians 
figures in tiu* IHiIi (cntury conirovcrsy hriweiii 
l*f)ussinisle*.s and llio Rubc nislcs. 


and li\((l in Rfimo rioin Ifilil. Irom wlicrc 

llic- service of Louis XIII. Mis classicist slvic* 

/ 

ol the ITlli and I 81 I 1 centuric-s .uid liis name- 
.\< adc inic ians. known as the- battle between the- 


Oil on enni'as 60}. in. x S-f in. 

Coll.: Aniadro firl l*ozzo. Titrin, 1636: Cfirvaliry dr I.tnrninr. I7(t3: ll. dr ICn^ois dr llrrton- 
villirr.s, 1710: unUt S<in\nrl. Cnris. 170: I'isronnf /.otoj^ford. 1711: Thr Idirls ttf liadtnti, (O 
I.on^ford Ca.sllr, sintr 17 0 

Lit.: E. Ma^nr. Xicofns l*onssin. 191 f, f?. 93: IP. E) irdlnndry. \ifolfis /9mssin. 191 f, fj. SO, O t 
(and fo) pyrrions lit.): O. (AanlofL \iroIas I^mssin, 1911, col. /. p. 162: vol. //. p. ^99,- If’. 
i'yirdlandry, Thr Dunrinirs of Xirolns /*onssin. n.tl. p. 10, //. (foy dxiwin^s to thr ahorr 
pi( t in e). 

Felton Berfuesl 19-t8. 







V K 1 K R P A II L R II H E N S 

/Lrculcs dihl Aiitiiciis 


1.577-1640 



l Mil'NS \\.is ilu- -rc.ucsi Nortlitrn masii r of ihc barocjiic siylc. A man ol 
powailul inu lk-d. w'hW irudilioii and an cxidxTaiu bul highly disciplined 
dlahtx Iic soon Ijctame a ligure ol Kinopean renown, and his slyle inllu- 

I'lKL’d all stnools ol painiiiio ol his (la\. 

In Ills Ihnnles and Antaeus. Rnlxtis re|)iesenls one ol the ranunis Labours 

ol lleidiles. Aniaens. a invthii.d giant ol (.reek legetul. ha.l killed travellers who 
jiassed hts wav and was therelore punished with death by Hercules. Antaeus only 
tetanieil his supernatural strength as long as he remained in touch with his mother, 
the l arth. and therelore h.td to be lilted Irom the ground belore he could be 

(K Sll 0\ C‘(l. 

4 

Rubens representation impresses us with the mythical strength and the elo- 
(ptenl attitudes ol the .tiK eisaries. lie shows the moment in which the light turns 
to the advantage ol lleirules: Antaeus' right loot is leaving the ground, and he is 
losing strength. 1 he anguish in his hue loretells his late. 

But RuIh iis was an et let tit master and here, as in many tither ol his works, 
he borrowttl the elements ol his representatitm Irtim tradition. 1 he pitture shtiws 
that he was laniiliar with an earlier reiulering til the same stene by .ViUtmit) Btillai- 
itolo. a master til the earlv Retiaissant e. In both jiit tines the lighters are placetl well 

IKUHU nioxtiiKiji ol ihc j^4'oii|) h;is been acxentualed 
In ihe narrow s|)a(e into which ii isconlitu-d. Rubens and Pollaiuolo’s Hercules 
show die same .itlilude. liiu Rubens enlarg’d die |>ro|>or( ions ol his limire so 
that a came to resemble a well-known .niliiiue statue*, die Farnese Hercules, and in- 
stt.id ol the 1 e.dist ic .ilIV struj^^lin^ Antaeus ol Pollaiuolo's he introduc ed a fimire, 
b.ised on the st.itue ol the wiillimj.* I.aocoon. his head bent back in an exprc'ssion of 
p.iin <111(1 .in^uisli. Rufjens achiexc'd two things by this new combination ol motifs. 

I he attitude ol the I.aocoon (in rexerse) c-iiabled him to accentuate the moment 
111 which the* loot ol Antac’us was lc*a\ ini’ the* I’round. Hut he* also, and this is the 
more* important jioint. thus combined two li,i>urc‘s. each ol which had become “pro 
\c*ibial or classic expressions, one ol strenmh (the* I'arnese Hercules), the other 
of suiiendc*! (I.aocoon) . Rubc*ns was not concc*rned with the* dc'linc'ation ol a 
ic*alistic li^ht—the c*IIicacy ol the* aitiludc*s could be (pic*stioned by a prolc’ssioiial 
wrestler—but with uni\c*rsall\ unclc*rstood symbols ol the* \ ic tor and the xancpiishecl. 

1 he small dimensions and the restricted colour-scale place* this jiicture among 
the sketches and models which Rubens used to execute in pre*paration for his large* 
commissions. I hinly and flue iillx painted, the* xrork successfully absorbs the clixers 
traditional e lements ol the* composition into Rubens' original \ ision and \ igorous 
painterly style. 


liom in Sic gc M in l .’>77 Riihc iis se rx c ci his apjirc iu ic e ship as a painte r in .\nn\ crp and in 
1 <)()(> went to Italy. Here he accpiirecl a wide knowlc’dge of the xvorks of the* Renaissance and 
of .\nticpiity. .\lter his return to .\nt\Nc*ip in ItiOH he hecainc* ccxirtpaintc'i to the Regent of 
the Netherlands and est.d>lished a workshop, from which issued forth a tic-tnciidons iHirnhc*r 
of xvoiks, j>aitly hy the master s own hand and partly painted after his cic signs and oil sketches 
by his nnrnerons assistants. 


0/7 o// fxinrl 25,*, x . 

Call.: f. ,7. Ifinrs Duke aj Utiflfiiul, Ileh'ftir Casth’. 

I.it.: /. Smith C'n Itilarf ur Hftisantir af thf’ Dutch, 1'lrmish uud hrcuch f)ui ntrr.s. i>nl. /X. sufipl. 

f>. iu>. ?5/, A/. Haases, !.'Orume <le Huhrus, ua. 62/. 

I't'llan liequrst 1947. 
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1- R A X c: 1 S CO JO S E D E G O V A 

E C c: I E X E S 171-6-],S 2 S 

Portnul oj j LjJy 


Y 



■' c)l |,inus w iih u\() l.iccs, one looking lo llie pasl. one lo the 

I mure, (,o\.i is one ol (he niosi laseinaling ligures ol liie lale and 

eail\ I'lih (cntui les. Ills ait and lih- relieit (he breaking up ol (he old 
ide.ds and loreshadou- (lie new era brought aliom hv (he Kreneli Revolulioii The 

M.n ol a |.e,is.in(. and an unrulv < harat tei. whose life gate rise to an inntnnerable 

nninhei ol legends, he betaine President oftlie.Vtadeiiivaiulheltltheomceoftottn- 
liainier loi twenty live vears. Ilis relation to his patrons dillered widely from the 
svmpathettt understand nig. set t ei etnon ial aloofness that existed between Wdastiue/, 
and his King. (,ova did not a((e])t the tvorld. but fort t-d the tvorld tt) ateept him 
on Ins own terms. rex oltil ioiiaiN xvho stalhinglv s.itiri/ed the rtiling potters of 
hisdat. lie tfi retained hisolhtial position under (hue stittessite Kings and Fertlin- 
" '"‘‘I "1 vain lo iiidtite (iota to ret urn to him from his tolimtary exile in 

1*1.HKC. ^ 

(lov.is .n I ils \ Cl y liU* oul ol the* elements ol (onlliei. K\en such an 

i|)|>aremlv st i ai-ht foi u ai <1 wnvk as his ‘ Tortraii ol a l.adv” ^^•as executed in an 
nnl)i\alcrii spirit. ,\ I>iiino interpretation ol chatactcr. it is painted in a most sul^llc 
nid |)leasin<^ haimoin ol colours. I he crooked nose*, the* une\en and harsh eyc‘s, 
iIk uiisinilim.^ nioutli and the* sat’t'in^ liesh ol tlu* iniddlc-a_iL;ed yeoman arc* dc'lineated 
with 1 einoi vcicss candour. Head and li”urc* are outlined against the bac k,t»i'ound 
1>\ .1 wa\\. ino\ni^ contour which is takc'U up b\ the* scarl l\in”' o\c‘r the arm ol the 
"'***E^- I he blue* ol the* background returns in tlie lii^htcr shades ol the* jacket and 
the bluc'-W'hite ol the* dress. I he pale* liesh tones, the _i>()lcl c hains, the decoration 
of the* jacket and the* tinv point ol red in the* je*we*l are* the onl\ colours which con- 
tm^'t with tiu* prc*\ailim» blue. I he* striking characterisation and the forcible yet 
meticulous l>i uslnrork re*\eal ibe peiiet rat injj; insight and the tremendous \ itality of 
the artist. 


.\flc i sniiu* Nc ius ol stiuly in Sarat'(>ss;i, M<i(li id .iiul Rome* (»«»ya sc ldcd Imally in Macli icl. His 
lilc* and pc-i sonality are* sunonndccl l>y many Icj^cnds. lie* painted ceiling dec f>i at ions, altar- 
pieces, tapestry designs as cvell as portraits, and is ecjually cvell known for his series of etchings 
and Iithogra]>hs as cvel! as many drawings. lUcamc* President of the .Madrid .\cademy in 
1783, and court painter in .\ftcr the Restoration he event to Iiance and died in 

Hordeanx. 


Oil f>n fdtit'as 27 x ^2\ in. 
doll.: (loiifil Dfinirl dr l*iaderc. 
Felton liefjnr.st 1925. 










Seventeenth Century Dutch Painting 


^IIl- .ML pinrons of tlu- small 
I I)iii(h towns of ilu* I7ih cen 
M tniA wcic- its (iti/cns. tlu- nu]- 
( Iiants and hui^lu rs ol tlu- luw ly con- 
siitnicd Dnith I'ltpubl ic . Ilu* ad 
vtiit ol Protestantism and ilu* mat 
lion against \eais ol c i lu l Spanish op 
pussion lesnllc-d in a hitak Avith all 
dial ilu* atisiotraiic pation and the 
( alholic l ailh had stood loi . Diuth 
p.iinieis mostK painted lot the (k*(() 

1 at ion r>| the hm j^lu r's home, and 
theu* we re lt*w ollu ial eommissions 
L;i\ ill” an op]>oriimil\ lor lar^e- seale 
work, I hey often did not only paint 
lor tommissions Init sold tluir work 
lhrou”h art shops, and the art dealer 
and aiution room eaiiu* into promin 
tiue. (diild rt*<»nlal ions had heen re¬ 
laxed. and since* the nnmhei of mas 
te-rs and apprenliees was no longer 
sirie tly limited, main more people* he* 
t ame art ists t han in prt*\ ions t enl in ies 
and we* lietpu-ntK meet the ariisi in 
search ol patrons and in linant ial dilli 
c nit ies. 



R1 MliRAM) 1: In / /r/r*r. 


1 hon”h Ilolland in the 17th (aniiny |)osse*sse*d a irnl\ nation.d school ol 
painting, this school did not de\e*lop wilhoni toniatl with the* Italian and Meniish 
Barocjne; jjainters IrecpU'iitly studied their art in Rome and hron^hl home the newh 
deve loping interest in observation ol tonal values and in realism. I he most sti iking 
diflerente helweeii I'leinish. Italian and Dnith ail is t he t om |)leit* absent t* ol p.ithos 
in the laller. W'ilh the t*xttpiion ol Rembrandt and the I t.il i.m i/ing landst.ipe* 
paintt*rs. Dutc h artists relic t I contentme nt with the e v t-ivtlav ev e nts ol home* lilt* and 
the lamiliat sights ol the* nearest snrronndings. 

With its emphasis on i he* expression ol emotion. Rembr.nults eai Ivvvork stands 
in close relation to the baro<|ne style—yet expres'-iv e* gesinres. like the attitude ol 
the Klder. have an indivitlnal mu onv ent ional character t|nite unlike the gesinres 
which we find in similar scenes by Rubens or the early 17ih tt ninry Italian masters. 

I he drawing is a sindy lor the pit line ol Snsannah and the l-.lders Mi 17 (Berlin 
Kaiser Friedrich Mnsenm) . a pit inrt* painted in the historical manner, composed and 
])ainted from the imagination. 

Rend>rantlt stands alone among the Dutch artists and his mannei of working 
resembles in some ways that of the great classical masters. lie* not only ireale*d a 
great v ariety of subjec t-matter, historic al, mythologic ai. religious, portrait m e. genre, 
still-life, but he painted, when a rare o|>poriunity olferccl iist ll. huge scale* murals 
with the same assurance with which he executed his minutest etchings. Besides 
being a great and prolific painter, he was also a notable* draughtsman .nul etcher. 



Most oi the other DiUcIi painters spec ialise' in llieir suhjec t inaUer and 
follow closely a inetliod of direct observation. 

Direct obser\'alion ol objects and ligures had j*iadnally eiueied art in ihe 
jrothic era of the Middle Aoes. Jan van Kyc k and the Meinish sc hool ol ihe l aiii 
century already show an exact renderinoof surface lexiure based on ininiue obser¬ 
vation. Hut no one would iinaoine that \an Kyc k had painted the wliole pic ture- 
from a model, posing in a room. KIk* observ.uion is made piece-meal and the 
cciinposition is evolved from separaielv studied details. During the Renaissance 
in Italy, as has been pointed out elsewheie, the me thods o( acctiratc* rejjiesc'niation ol 
nature were develo|)ed fully. lUit the idealism, the high purpose ol Renaissance 
art. forbade study ol nature lor its own sake* and paintings were* composed accord¬ 
ing to a ‘genetal idea.’ 

In the 17th century tlie new desire lor \i\idness ol pictorial expression led 
('aravaggio. the well-known originator ol the c hiarosoc uro' melliod, to paint a 
Madonna Irom a Roman woman coming from a dark room into the light ol day. 
Kmpiiasis is placed on direct obser\ation ol the scene as a whole, and composition 
is ellecled in an indirec t and unol^li itsi\e manner. 

1 lie interest in the ditectly c>bser\ed scene and the acceptance ol e\er\-cla\ 
lowly and ‘ugly’ subject matter, in truth to life*, alfecled the Dutch masters, who 
were then studying in Rome and C\ara\aggism was brought back b\ them to Hol¬ 
land. Masters like lerborch. Rtiisdael and de Ileem lepiesented in this (iallery. 
OI' de Hooch. \'ermeer and others, now chose such subject mat ter. as can be ob¬ 
served as a whole: interiors, still-liles. Ilower-piec es. genre and landscape scene s, 
street .scenes, etc.. gi\ing an unidealised image ol the life ol their das. relkcting 
all manners oi life and all strata ol society. 

Whth few excejitions the Dutch 17th century masters were perleclh content 
within the narrow sphere of their experience—dealing an art. \shich does not ex¬ 
periment with lorm nor follow (lights ol the imagination, but soundU adheies to 
direct ob.ser\'ation of familiar things. 


# 
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R F, M B R A X D T A N R I J N 1606-1669 

Sill - Portmit 1660 


R im i^RAM) I S n ail ol surpasses, like all <>real poriraiiurc, llie 

hoinidai ies ol mere likeness and iraiist ends lo an image of the artist’s philo- 
soplu ol lile. His great contemporaries. Rnbens and \’an Dyck, depict 
llu inseUes w'xih the dignilicd bearing ol the courtiers and men of the world, Avhich 
tluA undoubtc‘dl\ were. Rend>randl in his (dd age appears aloof from society, and 
the- reiunuiation ol outward show becomes a s\iubol ol his spiritual freedom. 'Fhe 
ligiu. raising lorm horn almost unfathomable darkness, transmutes his features till 
iluA resemble not onl\ tlie ])hysical appearance of one jjerson but also the ine\'itable 
c'Xperiencc* ol all mankind. The broad brushwork is c*\oc at i\ e ratlier than descrip¬ 
tive': ihc' lorcc'lul stroke's, which analv/e ihc' lorm of the head, the shapes of the 
hollows ol the eves, the' outlines ol the coat and shoulders, reveal the sureness of 
touch derived Ironi a lilc'iimc' s experience ol painting. So comj)letely is observ'ation 
and feeling co-ordinated in this magniheeiu portrait that words cannot give eejuiva- 
Ic iU expression, it is a perlec t example ol the evc'it balance of subjective and objective 
elc'ments. 


Rc'mbrandt’s sell-portraits accompany us ilncuigh every phase of live artist’s 
life. In his earliest 1 ike iu'ssc's lu' showed a prele renc c'lor disguise, as il he attein[)ted 
to merge* his j)eisonality into some thing outside, something large*r than Iiiinself. He 
dressed u]) in fantastic cloaks, in gold chains and strange- berets, his lace emerged 
suddenlv from darkness into light and assumed the most varied expressions. During 
the* years of his artistic success, sc'll-e onlide-nc e* and worldly assurance speak through 
his features. In the serene' portraits ol his old age he* appears singly and solely as 
the* artist aticl the man. I.ile has no more'to give* hitu. he* has expel ienceci and under¬ 
stood all its olferings. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds thought that Rembrandt aimed at nothing but thcr imi¬ 
tation of individual elfects ol nature* and accused him ol lacking in nobility of m- 
\e'nlion. ^'el Rembrandt did not aim at the elfe'ets ol light and dark lor the sake 
of objective observation, but bc'cause the* chiaroscuro method re-vealcd strange and 
new as|>ec ts ol familiar things, lilting them out ol the* narrowness ol everyday lile into 
a poetic reality. 


RembrinuU was 1 k>iii in Lcyclc'ii as llu- son <>1 a miller. Ilis siicUlc-n rise* to fame-, his extrava¬ 
gance*, l)ankinj)Uy and lonc'ly old age* are l)orn out by oidy ihe slightest ol historical data. 
Me left no letters ol any importance; his main <onlempoi ary biographe r, .Sandraert, never 
knew the master intimately, and his account rellccls the image of a mysterious recltise who 
had become a lege ndary figure aliiady in his own liletimc'. 


Oil 0)1 rani'ds 2t \ 2*> in. sii^nrd: Rrnihrnuflt f. IftCyO. 

CffU.: Diihc of Rf}>tlfin(l, i\'f'lhf’c/t Ahhey. 

Lit.: Sir C. /. Uolnu'.s, Hurl. A/c/g. /O?; A. liredins, litonbrandt, lAuiidon ed. no. 

56. 

Felton /ieffiie.sl 1633. 

1 here is a study in pen and ink closely related to this i>ortrait in the Albertina collection, 
Vienna. 
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J A N D A \ AI 1) S D E H E E M 1606-1683 

J//// Lijc With Fruit 


T ill- still lilc is a (iKiracicrisiically Ncihci lanclish form of art. Careful obscr- 

\alion ol inanimate objeets can already be found in Jan van Eyck's Madonna, 

where oianges. a glass and Mask lorm a still life ^vithin the picture. Almost 
all Diiiih I7lh tenlury paintirs had ;m eve lor the chance-meeting of a violin and 
pewter jug oti a persian c arpet. .Some artists c hoose the still life as a'separate subject. 

In this work b) cle Heem Dellt plates, fitie glasses, grapes, bread and a napkin 
Itaxe been card nil v arranged to resendde the casually put aside remnants of a meal. 

I he textmes ol met;il. glass. Iiiiit and cloth h;i\c beeti ticcuialely depicted and the 

pic tine a|)peals no less to the sense of tone h than to the eve. I'his jneture is one of 

the later exam|)lcs ol tie 1 leem's work ;mcl shows the slightly overloaded cpiality of 
a late x irtuoso style xx hith cotnpares unlavourably xvith tlie simpler still life paintings 
ol an cailiti |)ei iocl. I lute is a t in ioits lack ol lightness ;mtl lant.asy in these late 
still hie woiks. xxhith a|)pe;il more through their subject mtitter — the extptisile 
objects depicted — thati through a particular |)it torial lorm. 


[an Davids dc I Ic’cin was l)f>m in lUrcclu as llic son of DavicI dc llccin, a wt ll known flo\\c i 
painter. In Kwl he went to Anlwtr[j where he remained to the end of liis life. 


OH on raru>as 26}, x 3/), in. 

Signed ahoi'e to r. 

Co//.; C.ointr dr VEsjnne, Paris; Princrssr dr Croy, Paris. 
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G K R ,\ R 1) 


r K R R O R C H 


1617-1681 


Porlrjit oj d Lddy 


I N iis cnanu l-likf finish, iis small scale and (listini>nishc‘(l lastc this portrait can 
easily be ima,i*ine(l as hanging in an interior such as Terborch clejncled often 
in his work. It is a (juiet picture; it does not disturb the e\'en tenor of life by 
siariling psychologic.d inieri)retation or dramatic heightening of the personality. 
I lie figure is treated in the fashion of a still life, and painted with great reticence 
of colour and exciuisiie c raftsmanshij). 'The delicate variations of grey from near 
white* to I)lac k constitute* one of the main attrac tions. Mead and face arc; delicately 
mod el led. 

Notliing could convey Iretler tlie diflerence between the average 17th cen- 
imv Dutcli master and Rembrandt than a comparison between this Portrait of a 
l.ady and Rembrandt's self-portrait. Roth artists have painted their picture from the 
ofjject be fore them. Rembrandt liowever gives expression to his personality in the 
V igorous. open Ijrusfiwork. whic li leveals Ids ‘liandwriting. ” fiis lem|jerament. Ter- 
f)orch’s personality is hidden lieliind an extjuisiie and conscientious craftsmanship. 
Rembrandt gives an impression of himself—I'erljorcli copies nature. rerborch's art 
and taste* sfiow ifiemsefves mainly in his clioice of sufijec t-matler. composition and 
colour scliemc*. Mc'tc* lie reveals an ext|uisiteness of taste* whicli was made into an 
end in itse lf l)v Ins grc*atc*r c ontc*mj) 0 ! ary, \'c*rmec r. 


lif)rii in Zwolle. ']’eil)or<h suulietl al various plaeesaiul was in Anislerelain erheii 
fame began tf> rise. I ravellccl widely, also in Spain, where he in.iy have seen 
Velasepie/. Se-tlle el in Deventer in 1 (i.5 I whe re he hee aine a respee te*d c ili/en and 
end of his life. 


Rembrandt’s 
the \s*e)rk of 
staveel till die 


Oil on cafuuts 19}, x 26}, in. 

Coll.: Rihojf, Paris 1907. A/. Promherg (IJambtirii,), Dr. Erndcn. 

I.it.: Ilojstede de ('.root, Cafalo;^ne Raisonnr. Dutch Painters, l td. 
Pelton Iie<iuest 1916. 
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I A i\ S TEEN 


C. 


ir)2r>-1679 


Interior 


L IK 1'. in.in\ (>l [an Sitc ii s woi ks ihis jjiciiirc deals with iiierry-niakinj^ in homely 
lamih sun<)im<iint;s. I he hii* room, with its canopy heel in the lelt corner, 
^ is oceupied Ij\ people (h inkini» aiul smokimr, and in (he lorei»roimd ^\'e 
see a lamih ^lonp. Ihis simple scene is dramati/ed by ihe inlroduclion of a 
special incidcni; in tlu* background a man has risen: holding' his <*Iass in one liand 
and takini; oil his hai with the other—he is ])roposing a toast to the lamilv <>roiip with 
Stull elocpience ol mime and destine that one almost hears the words spoken. Ihe 
studied postuie ol his limnf and the c in ioush majestic attitude of the ivoman suck- 
linu; the child, siiike an inc oiu*ruous note and cxcii brin”‘ to mind the exaggerated 
pathos and gest ic idations ol an amatein stage play. It is known iliat Jan Steeti 
stood in close connection to the Haarlem i lutoric ians. an actor’s guild composed of 
small liurgluis and artisans who em]>lo\t(l the ir leisure in amateur acting. 

[an Steen is one- ol the* lew nutch mastcas who commands a light spirit and 
,1 humorous \cin together with a remai kablc* gi 1 1 lot figinc- chawing. Ihe pictiue is 
cait fulK' composed, and the gay tone lies ol red in the man's cap. the ivoman s loot, 
and the Iilanket ol the cradle efiecti\ely bring out the loregioimd group to ichieh 
the- rest ol the picture is subordinate-cl. 


Jan Stein was horn in I.tvili-n as the- son ol a hri-wii and siudii-d his art with .\diian 

.f 

Ostade and others. Rented a hrewery in Dellt, hnt ii\ed in llie llagne and in W'artuond. 
pic lines, like* those ol his master Ostade, ilepic t the life ol his iinnu’diati* siirioundini's. 
an c^tcasiiinal loiuh ol satire*. 


\ an 
I lis 
with 


0/7 on panel tfy), \ 2 ! in. signed f. Sfrrn in forri'ronnd below cradle. 

Coll.: Possibly 'Feudal, llat’ite ISfPr If. Wells, Redleaf /-V/.V; I^nhe ftf Cleiwland; l.ord liarn- 
ard 1922 . 

/.it.: ilofstede de C.rool, Catalos'ne Raisnnne, Dutch Painters Ko. 579 . 

Felton /ieffuest 1922 . 
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} A c: () li \' A \ R U I S D A K L I(i2.S 29- 16S2 

/A' \\\ilcniitli jficT 1650 


O N i-. ()l ilu- liisi ;iiiisis U) spcci.disc cxclusixtly in laiulstaijc painlinj*, Riiis- 

(lat l ic vcaK hinist lf lull\ in almost any example of his work, and although 
he showed his talent lo greater advantage in some oT his eoasl scenes, ‘‘ I'he 

Watcimdl (ont.ims all the characteristics of his style. 

The w.tter tunning over the woodwork of the wheel and splashing in while 
foam in the* liver helow. forms the main ihemc' of the composition. I'lie wheel, 
the crooked tiles of the dilapidated tool, the twigs and branches of ihe trees are 
faithfully delineated without icaoiuse to conventional pattern. The scene is kept 
in a V C l V low ke v and ev e rv detail is dramaticallv subordinated to the main impres¬ 
sion: the* twilit landscape- is haimoniouslv contrasted with the sk^ and the clouds 
wliich are still touched bv the rays ol the sun. .Much of the* beauty of the |)iclure 
lies in the proportions allotted to the water, the hillside and the sky. The white 
foam on the- water, the blossoms on the- tree* to the right accentuate* the prevailing 
dark. Ilu* skv and clouds impart a feeling of the* vasiness of the world bc-yond 
and rel.ue the* subject to <i wider scene-. 

It is interest ing to compare- Ihe- Wat ei m ill'‘ with .1 painting ol the same- 
subject bv Ruisdael's follower. Mcindeeit Ilobbcuia (repr. in l*roj)yIaen Kunstge- 
sc hie hie). I lobbe-ma has included the- whole- of the- mill building, giving some ol 
the .utivilies ol people e*nle-ring and leaving the* mill. I lu* picture* is lighter and 
mote* animated, and places less emphasis on the da) k tice foiniations beyond the* 
mill. Ihe- compaiison shows us the- two ai lists at woik: I lobbeiiia c hoosing a view 
containing vaiious points ol human ititeresi and v.uietv ol de*lail. Ruisdael som- 
brelv excluding everything except the water f.illing ovc-i the- wheel and the- 1 ising 
sky line of the* tiecs. I^oth Ruisdael and I lobbein.i c I lose* theii subject to expiess 
theii mood aud painted in a natinalistic mannei. I hev clo not. like* Rcmbtandt 
and \\-rme*e-i. inve*nt a foimal language symbolic of fe e ling. 


|ac()l) Kuisdacl was horn in llaarUiii and 
Mu- sul>j( (ls f)t his pic lines show that he 
llis work vsas lilllc- imdcrstood in his own d.i\ 

4 

landscapes of Ih-rchein and Uoth. I.i\ed in 
uinu-d lo Ilaailcni wIk-ic- Ik* died. 


j>ossil>l\ langhl l)\ hi^ mule. Solomon Rnvsdael. 
Uaecllc-d in noillu-ni I iiropc- and in Noiavav. 

and nevei enjoved ilu- popiilaritv ol ihe ideal 
AmsU-iclain from lli")*) lo IhHI. ivhen lu- re- 


0/7 o// 27 \ .v ///.. I in ///o/zoi^o c//// nn yimlnin/: In /. 

('.nil.: Thr JH. linn. I.rjt'is / /)'- 

l.it.: Ilnfsiedr c/c’ (irnni Clnlnlnt^nr Unisn}} fir, l)nt(fi jffiinlry.s fin. / /ci. (t. /{ff.srnhri lini.sdnr/, 
Ilrrlin, I92S. tin. OS. 
frit on lirffitrsl J022. 
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M K L c: 11 1 () R 1) ’ II () N D E C () E T E R 


1636 - 169,5 


/ A ■ Poultry )/ 


B e) X into .1 f.imilv ol pouliiA j);iinu*rs. Mt lc hior dc 1 loiulecoctcr lomid a 
^ w fl i (.si .d)l islu’d clitniclt lor his (|naini art. lie added s|)iee (o a laniiliar 

Md))(.*t I \)\ 1)01 lowing; ((. rtain lri( ks of ihc- ‘ ^rand manner. ’ The scene is 

set in a soiitliern landscape witli bine mountains and a <>[oIden sky. Rare and 
aiistociatic t\pes ol fowls and ducks are assembled at the fool ol a classical build- 
ini;. I hc‘\ arc* arrani^ccl in the* lormal. triangular composition Avhich Irecpiently 
IC C ms m I londecoc ter s work, 1 here is some e\ ideiue of a fi^ht ha\ in^ taken |)lacc 
bctwccai the roosieis and the luii to tlu* left: the roosters gorgeous plumai^c has 
bee n loin and e iiie ke ns st.ire in astonishment at the feathers slre^\'inl> the ground. 

I he Iresh local colours stand out \i\idh. and each lowl is de‘iine*ale*cl Asith the ex- 

cpiisitc* c ai e and at tent ion to de-la i I c harac t eristic of the nuie h still-life painters. 

I he l*oullr\ ^ ard is ,is far remoxecl Irom the homely animal picture which 
was the rule- in Dutch !/lh centur\ an. as are- the oiiiamenlal late* still-lifes by 
dc II c-em and othe-rs Irom the- simple still life-s ol an earlie-r pc'riod. Italian and 
I'lemish inlluences pre-dominale in the \ irtuosit\ of treatment and the colleelion ol 
rare and unusual objects is a main pail of the conception. It does not come as a 
surprise* to Imd that this picture once- loimed part ol the collection of rareties be- 
lonoin^ to the eccentric Whlliam Heckford. the* author of “\'alhek.” 


Melchior cl’ nonclccoetcr was the son of a professional poultry j)ainter and stiulied also under 
his uncle |an VVeenix. famous for his paintings of dead game. 

Oil on cani'as 65\ x 56\ in. 

Signed A/. 1). 11 ondekoeter. 

Coll.: William Heckford (IH07): Lord Taunton, iluantock Lodge. 

Felton Bequest 1920, 
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and Eighteenth Centuries 

c> 


T HK an pauonagc on Uie (ajii- 
linciit (luring iIk* Kiih (ciiiuiy 
had led to the loniialion ol \ ai i- 
ous nolablc (ollcc iions and panic nlai ly 
in Spain ihc lonndaiions had been laid 
Inr die noiv lanious g-alleries ol the 
Prado and die Pseorial. Acaiuainiaiue 
with these treasures during his \ isit to 
Spain indiued (ihai les I to build up an 
Knglish Royal C'olledion which would 
enhance the j)resiige ol his C’oun, and 
many of his ac<|uisiiions still lonn the 
gems ol the galleries at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Cnslle at the jjie 
sent day. With the help of loreign 
artists, (Charles also brought into being 
the lirst important school ol Knglish 
portraiture. Khough his reign and its 
cultural achievements were cut short 
by the elfecls ol' the King's disasliousK 
short-sighted general policy it had 
lasted long enough to imbue the Kng¬ 
lish aristocracy with a relish lor old 

/ 

masters and portraiture and thus laid 
the loundations ol de\elopments in the* 
IHth century. 



(.rORCd. R()M.\|•,^ : 


l.ail\ Ihitnilhni /is ('\hrlf\ 


Among llic loreign anisis (Iniun U) ihc Knglish lourt, van Dyck, one time 
assislaiu to Rnhens and a man ol coiinly atcomplislnnenls and iidinite adaptahililv 
(d genius, soon became ine-eminent. Tnie to the painter-cavalier tradition ol the 
High Renaissance van Dyck, who hatl been given a house at Blackiriars ami a sum 
mer residence m the country, imitated the liie ol the Knglish nobles \'an Dvek s 
|)optilarity as a painter restetl on his ability to temper realistic likeness with idealisa- 
noil and to imbue his figures with that social dignity which has made him the 
ideal ol fashionable- portraitists till ihc prc*sc*ni clay. 

Knglish tainting remained for the most part in the hands of foreign artists 
and bound to t le court till the death of Charles II. When in the earlv 18th cen¬ 
tury the cotiil teased to be the centre of art activities, artists had to look for wavs 
and means to make themselves known to a wider public. Picture dealers then only 
deal in forttign and old art. I here were as yet no exhibitions at which Kmdish 
aitists could show their work. During the lirst half of the century arlists strcne 
to cmn societies for die furtherance of art and the economic protection of artists 

Vicicty ol Arts and from then on exhibitions comintied to be held yearly in variotis 



[)l;uxs iiiuil [hr foiuulation of the Royal Academy in 1768. Public exhibitions of 
^\■ol ks of ai l were such a no\eliy that free exhilniions were stormed by the mob; 
nol)odv could see any of llie fa\ourite pictures for tlie crowds, and the Society of Arts 
had to engage six policemen to krep order in a single room. With the occurrence of 
rc'gidar exhibitions art criticism began to appear in the paj^ers and the interest in 

painting grew rapidly beyond the small circle of aristocrats ^vho had been the sole 
patrons in the 17th century. 

Whth a widening public appreciation. English art branched out into hitherto 
unexplored lields. Alter twcj centuries de\cj)led mainly to portraiture English art 
recei\ed an impulse towards genre jiainting from the newly emerging realistic and 
sentimental no\el ^\hich flourished in the early I8ih century. In his illustrations to 
Richardson's no\ei Pamela. Highmore renders for the first lime in English paint¬ 
ing a varied picture of the domestic life ol the great English country houses. Pike 
his friend Hogarth, by whom he was greatly inlluencecl. he includes in his observa¬ 
tions the contemporary scene, ijortraying inc idents of e\'eryclay lile and the relation¬ 
ship of people to each other. I'hc story of the no\el as it finds expressions in 
Highmore’s illustrations, is shortly this. Pamela, a humble serxant maid in the 
household of Sc|uire P. prc jjares to return to her parents after the death of her Mis¬ 
tress. the mother of the scpiire. Persuaded by the scpiire she stays on. only to find 
herself exposed to his various and ingenious aitcanpis at seduction. I he third pic¬ 
ture of the series (the* first ol the Melbomne pictures) shows Pamela in a faintingfit 
following the scjuirc’s sudden entiy into her bedroom. On the following morning 
Pamela has packed her bundle to go home and the picture shows her hug¬ 
ging her poor little l>undle of clothes and disdaining the elegant dresses (presents ol 
the s(|uire. lying in a heap at her feel), rejecting them as the |)rice of sin.’ She 
was not destined to reach home, however. I he sc|uire instructed the driver ol the 
coac h to proceed to another of his c cnmtry seals, where he ke|)l her prisoner in the 
care of a brutal housekeeper. Highmore dej)icis these scenes in various plates, show' 
ing Pamela driv ing off in front of the stately mansion in a coach and four, and 
shrewdly arranging for a hide-out for her letters during a walk in a chaiining en¬ 
closed country garden at her enforced seat of residence. .After another attempt at 
seduc tion, the sc|uire. reformed by Pamela's steadfastness, lesolves to marry her. In 
the next pic lure, the eighth of the series. Pamela welcomes her father in the presenc e 
of the scjuire and his relatives (the third of the Melbourne pic tures) . Hc-fore the 
curtain could fall on the happy scene. Pamela had. however, yet to brave the high¬ 
born relatives of the scjuire who objected to the uneven match. 

The pictures tell a complete story in themselves, and appeared engraved in 
book fcjrm. with a short explanatory text in English and I'lenc h attac hed lo eac h 
plate. In painting this series Highmore had a twofold aim: counting on the wide¬ 
spread popularity of the novel he hoped that the reading public would bestow favoui 
on his illustrations and he also addressed himself lo all those who could not buy paint 
ings but would purchase the cheaper engravings. Patronage for figure paintings 
of this kind w'as indeed not to be forthcoming till the end of the century. Ehe 
great wealthy |>ublic of the middle of the century still demanded mainly jKjrtraiture 
from its painters. Yet Hogarth and Highmore were the pioneers of the satirical, 
moral, sentimental or romantic pictures, telling stories of high life and low life, 
stories of virtue and evdl w'hich became fashionalile in the work of Morlancl. 
Wheatly, Rowlandson and others towards the end of the period. 

Another subject of painting, neglected in England in favour of portraiture, 
but remaining an ever-present challenge through the examples of the* old masters 
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was ihe inyihological subject. George Romney, next to Reynolds and C;ainsborough 
the most fashionable and successful portraitist of the time, forever dreamt of subject 
painting, and found a compromise in his depictions of the mythological posttnings 
of Emma Hart, later Lady Hamilton. Romney’s idealisations of his sitter as 
Bacchante, Daphne and others are well known. A hitherto unpublished drawing 
said to re|)resent Emma Hart as Cybele. and possibly a study for a lost 
painting, shows the strong tonal contrasts and the disregard for imitation of detail 

characteristic for his 
style of drawing, 
which ex|Messes the 
highly charged, 
emotional ciuality ol 
his imagination, and 
shows his nervous, 
rapid manner of 
working. Drawings 
of this kind, and 
Romney’s illustra¬ 
tions to themes 
taken from Shake¬ 
speare. painted to 
be reproduced in 
engravings. were 
among the examples 
oi English work 
Avhich stinudated 
tile wholly imagina¬ 
tive style of William 

JOSl-.IMI IIKiMMORK; Pamela fneparintr to rrfurn to her parents. Blake. 


A X I 11 () X \’ A X D V c; R I 1641 


Rji'lxl ./(' Rtit'ii'iix, 

'Foriiiiw m 


Countess oj Sonthnnipton j.\ 

the CloiiJs c. 1640 


T ins |)<>rtr.ni ancsis out aUciuioii at liixl slight. Nosj^ccial concentration, no 

])ani(nlar mood is needed to l)e im])rcssed by the majestit composition 
and tile Strom; notes ol <olour. 1 lie beantilid late, icitli its tlark eyebrotvs 
and e\ts. is elle< ti\el\ Iramed by the ,t;ratelnll\ arrant;ed locks. l lie slanting look, 
tile self <onfident displa\ ol the luxnrioiisly ample figure exert a X'oliiptiioiis ias- 
(illation. Ilie subtle ure\-green ol the robe has been ihinlv gla/ed o\er a broad 
light underpaint, and its eflett is strengthened by contrast with the warm tones cjI 
the bac kground. 

\’an l)\(k has invested his figure with an allegorical meaning. A curiously 
ambivalent (haiacter peivades the represent<n ion; vital and alluring as a woman 
the Duchess is at the same time- endowed witii all the haughty majesty ol high social 
rank: her ample figure is supported by rolling clouds; thrc-alcaied with death and 
the uiuertainiv ol late (the- Ineakabic* crvstal ol the globe) she yet embodies I*or- 
tune. rile motto ol the* portrait might be said to be Ahilnerable )et 1 riumph 
ant and it would seem likelv that the death ol the sitter was the occasion lor its 
c re.ition. 

Rachel de Ruvignv w.is ol I renc h origin. .\ contemporary Inglisli source 
described her .is ol ' goodly personage- . . . excellent eves . . . and a most sweet and 
allable nature; was nine years a widow, much courted in ^ranee. yet he*Id hei 
reputation intire. ’ <)ne‘ can onlv conclude- Irom this description that \’^an Dycks 

dramatic and exciting l.miasv somewhat overstaled its case. Me was not eoncerned 
with giving a subtle inter]irelation ol ch.ir.icterbut ratherwithcit-.iting.mtniblem 
ol j)ow(-r. wealth and soc ial ide .di/at ion. 


A iiiilive (A .Xnlwcip and the* most lirilliant 
Dvck ic'ceivccl his introcliie tion to aristocratic 
llr visited Kiiglaiid and finally settled there in 
Majesties. Me was tlic Inst coiirt-painlcr to l)e 
ecpial looting with the aristocracy to wliom he 
lily with the highest soc ial success, \^in Dyc k s 
in all sncccccling centiiries. 


assistant ol .Sir IVler P.inl Rnhens. .\nthony Van 
elegance at the North Italian conrl ol (ienoa. 

as jirincipal Paintci in cn dinary to their 
knighted hy an Knglish King and lived on an 
owed his commissions, Illc iiding artistic' inleg- 
f.mie has haunted lashionahic- portrait painters 


Oil on tntnuis 50,', x So in. hrhnr to tlir ti Infri in\( nf>lton. 
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S I R V K 1 K R L E L V KilS-KiSO 
A/ Ln(\i\\ Lifer Duchess oj Nem\isth\ c. J643 



I is a iiiaiU ‘1 lor iliai I ch 's |>oi trail was not painital ihiny yt-ars laltr, 

^vlK•n \lar,t>ar<. i I an as had Ix t oiiu- t he iioioriously cc t ciui ic Diu hcss ol Nc\\'- 
c.isik'. I Ids ])(>riraii still siio\\s hrr as a yoitn^; posiiii' in a manner rcniin- 
isti ni ol nian\ ot \an I)\ck s portraits; tlie fimnc is placed in three-(|iiarter profile, 
one hand ^laspin^ the lold ol the skil l, tlu- other holding* a sc arl helore her. 1 here 
an* some* \ i;^orous passage s ol i)aintin,o in the- sil\er\ satin ^own; the subdued russet 
ol the sc .11 I and lauii blue ol the* ribbon on the bodice* lorni the* main aeeenls ol 
colour: the lace* is rendered with the c on\c*m ional m ixi urc* ol hau.^hi iness and erotic 
a| )peal. 

W liat a \ ision ol lonc*linc*ss and riot the* lhou'»ht ol Man»arc t ("a\c*ndish 
blinds to mind. writes \ ii^ini.i \\\)ll. I he l)uclu‘ss oi Newcastle was perhaps 
the c*.uliest I n^lish woman w lio wanted to \\ i iic*. to be a poet and a philosopher. 
Hut the cnianc ijjat ion ol women was still a thim; ol the* luture. While* he*!' con- 
temijoi ai ic*s M ilion and Pepvs ac epdred a thorout^h c lassie al educ at ion at sc hool and 
later al ('..mibrid]L;e* the* \()uno Duchess had to be* eonleiu wilh amateurish instruc- 
I ion in dancing, music and lani;ua^es learnt al home*. I o cpiole* a^ain 'she* Iritlered 
lier time* awa\ scril)blim; nonsense* and |)hm!L'in^ e*\c*r deeper into obsciirity and 
folU. At sixteen ve*ars ol a<»e slie* be*eame* maid ol honour to ()ue*en lle*nrie*lia 
Mari.i. and her \ iriuous wavs, lo^^elher with her inclination ol learnin<». made her 
the lau,t>hin <4 stock oi a court which counienanccd onb lri\c)lit\. In IhM she* 
ac c omj)anie*d the* ()ue*e*n into exile* in Paris, and the-rc* she* married W'illiam. Duke 
ol C.a\e*ndish. in whom she* lound an understandim; companion. I hey relurncd to 
lai^iand alter llu* Restoration, where* they retired to llu coimiiy. I he Duchessgrew 
\eiy eceentrie. on her inlrecpieni \ isils to I ,onclon she* used to create* a sensation by 
apjjeai ing in theatric al lane y dress. Pe pys refe is to he r in his Diary— 'the* whole story 
ol this laclv is a romance and all she does is romantic. Ilcr loc)ime*n in \e*l\e*l coals, 
and hersell in anticpie dress, as ihev say . , . there* is as much expectation ol her 
comin;L; to court tlial so main people* cotne* to sec* her. as i( she* were* the* ()ueen ol 

Slu b.i. ’ 


Of Diilcli origin l\*le*r l.cly c>r I*ie*ic*r \aii dc r 
He* came* to Kiii'lancI in Itill wilh an alic-aciv 
ailed snceessoi of van Dvek. lie* was ec}iially 
llu* Rcstoi al ion anel caiiiccl rjii the* “caealici” 
life*. 


lais was hooi in ItilK in Socst near Ihreclit. 

('sia 1)1 islu'C I I (’I )ii l a l ion and hecanic the nnris- 
sncccssfnl under the* Cionmionwca 1 ih and dining 
iiadilion ol Rnhens and van l)\(k in aM and 


I'o jiid^e* from llu* ai^e* ol llu* siller the* poiliail 
riu* asciiption to I.ely is based on the tradition 
of die sitter’s Ijrothcr, the* Duke* of Kent. I he 
llu* pie lure below to the riglit: Margaret I.iuas, 
I leiirv Duke of Kent. 


must have been painted between I(»I2 and ll»l 1- 
ol the W'lesl Pa i k (iolleelion, originally the seat 
rdentdie ation is baseel on a late r inseription on 
sister to john. Lord laicas. firaiullalher to 


Oil on rani •ns, 37 \ x ‘f5\ in. 
Coil.: \Vrest Unrk. 
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I O S K H 11 I (; I I M C) R E 1692-1780 

I^LiJy Djirn JH-ircjts PjincLi, c. 1740-1745 

lO'oDi j Strns of 12 1 lliislrjlions to Sjuuul Richin/so/i] ‘Pciiinla’ (1740) 


T ills (U picis OIK- oi the Iasi achciuiiics ol Ri( liarilsoii’s heroine. Lady 

l)a\ers. tlu- sisiei ol S(|uiii- U. and one ‘of the hanghliesl Ladies in England*’ 
]>aNs a \ isii to In r hioilu r s l>ridc* and aiieinpis to lorcc Pamela by threats ot 
\ ioleiue inio annulling the mait iage. Alaimed ai Pamela s tries of Tear the house¬ 
keeper and ser\aiUs. who lia\ t- been lisiening a( (he keyhole, rush to the assistant e 
ol ihi-n mistress. 

I'Ollowing tlu- a\()wed prat list- ol W'illiam Ilogarili, Mighmore made his 
pit tints his 'stage' t)n width his ligures at t a ■duud:)sho^^ ’ anti express their 
thoughts and leelings in tltitjutni gesiines. Pamela ellettixelv lorms the tentre ol 
the irianguku tomposiiion. Iku kgroimtl and ligures are brushetl in tvith broad anti 
transparent strokes oi subtiuetl btowns and gress. t-!di\t*netl by a lew lainl local 
tolouis; tlu* (WO main ligures. Pamela and Latl\ l)a\ers are emphasised by the use 
ol whitt- and j)ink iinpasto painting in tlu* hills anti ribbt)ns ol the thesses anti the 
llt shtont s. A it ti orangt* on tlu* t.d)lt*. almost in iht* t t ntre oT the tomposiiion. adds 
tlu- one \ i\ id nott* ol tt)lour. width gi\t*s a tt)uth t)l rarelied taste tt) the painting. 

I he \arious tharatleis are elt)(pienll\ tt)ntrasietl in t\pe: the rt)Ugh anti un- 
touih leatures ol the houst-kt*eper and the st*]\.mts .dmost \t*rge t)n taritalure anti 
tinte more pit)\t* lliglmu)re s indtbletlness (t) his IrientI Ilogarth. Pamela, a ser\- 
ing-maitl. shoultl b\ imj)Iita(ion paititipale in the '\idgai'' leatures ol her rank. 
Hut sintf Pamela is also an ‘ ideal type. ” a 'moial example. ” IIighmt)re (lollo\\ing 
Rithardst)n) endt)wetl hei with the slim, tall figure, the Imely shapetl late anti the 
gtatelul mt)\emenlsol natural beaui\. j)re-dt*st ined. as it wtrt-. by late to the ele\atetl 
rank to \s hit h sht- ullimatelN rt)se. 


jostoli niglinion' was horn in l.ontion. wluit- lu- piadistd as an ailitlttl allomiy. Mt* latfi 
sUuliftl painting uiult r Knt-llcr anti lor a liiiic < aiiu- mulcr ilit- iniincnt t- ol Hogarth. I lit' 

rcniaintlcr ol tlu* raiiu la st-i it s an- tlividt ti hctw't t ii tin- I-it/wil I iani Mnst-nm, C.anihi itlgf, 
iht- National C.alkry in I.oiulon anti tlu- l alt- C.allt rv. i:ngra\ytl Iiy Ik-iuiist aiul I nitliy m 
the set of 12 illustrations puhlislud in Iniok loini in 17l.a aiul 17l»2. 


Oil f)ti cdtrcds. -/ j)i(luyrs 2f\ x in. 

ColL: Mf J)r) nitinl Mt Ctihnoni 
l it.: The (Itnnioissrnr 1^21, I.X, 
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A L 1. A N 



1713-1 731. 


J he Countess oj CdVcin 1731 


Al.KAN RAMSA^' ^\’as the (irsL iniporianl |)onraiL painler ol the Scoltish 

Stliool .nu! the toieiuniier ol the greal period of ISth eeiUiiry porirail painl- 
A m, hit; in I- itL;lan(l. Son ol a poet *in(l bookseller he early came into conlacl 
with tile intellectual circles ol K(linhuiA;h. He formed his relined and urbane style 
umlci tile influence ol I rench painting Aviih which he became acciuainied at the 
l ieiich A(adcni\ in Rome, aiul on his return to Kngland his art soon out-mocled 
the- work ol l- nglish and loreign iiortrait ists then acclaimed in London. He was 
introduced into London society by Dr. Richard Mead, the famous jiliysician. con 
noissc’ur and patron ol the arts, and retained his connections with Scottish society on 
his frecpient \ isils to I'.dinburgh. 

I he- portrait ol the C'.ountess ol La\an dating from Ramsay’s best period. 
sho\ss a subtle- sense- ol tone and colour. riiearrangementolblueandwhiteolthe 
dre-v" loruis an ellecti\e (onlrast tolheclear lieshlones, and the colours are suijjjoried 
by the (piicl background and the decoialixe painted-sione-o\ al of the surround, 
l-igure and head are conceiyed as a Hal pattern and light and dark contrasts enli\en 
the design. I hough lacking iti sensuous handling of paint the portrait is executed 

with ureat delicacy ol brushwork. 

C’.ontemporaric-s acclaimed the “naturalness" ol Ramsays poi traits. I he 
strong features of the C'-ountess ol Ckuan are rendered in an unllattering yet re¬ 
sit ained manner. riie art ist was obyiously more interested in his sitter as an indi- 
\ idual than as a soc ial tyjie. and the iiicture dilfers markedly Irom llie summary con- 
yc-ntionality of the portraits by Lely and Knellcr. 


Allan Ranisav was Horn in Kdi nl)nrgl>: Ins iiainini; 


III 


1 .(>iul<in *11 uI lau I ill 


the |■::■nil. A<A..n.v. o.. i.isi.;. .1...... 1... 

luriinc suttessfiil. Was a|>|)(.int(<l |>aim.r to the Kmn "> I'"' <ilti<alion Ik 

t,, tl,,. i..tclk-<t..al <i'.'hs n, i:<li..h...Kl. -<1 it. I.o.Klon an.l was a 13 -;;'' ; 

lohnson s Wrote- a miinlKi of pamphlets on matters ol pnhlie inteiesl and , 

1 asu Ravosav spent the latt. r ,',a.t ol Ins lile in Rome where he .levote.l hnnsell .0 tht stnth 

of aithaeology. 


Oil nn rnmurs 2r] v 2.v;j cnmfxnnnn 

citllrtlion xt'hich iras dalrd //■>/. 
Call.: A. /. Senders. I.reds. , , 

Idt.: Sir lames 1.. C.axv, It aljxfle Stfctety, 

I-el ton lieriuest 1920. 


fiiece If, fnolratf of the Earl of Caean frt>m the 
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SIR JOSHUA R E N O L D S P.R.A. 1 728- 1 792 


J 


Miss Susjniuih Gdlc 1764 


C l,.\l') in a losf-colourcd skin wiUi a Avhile Ironi the ligure of Miss Gale has 

been sei elfeclixely againsi a subcliieci backgrouiul of a brown and grey- 
green park landscape. \ he Avell balanced composition, the happy organiza¬ 
tion ()l light and shade gi\c‘ the picture a decoratixe and animated character, xvliich 
would lia\e lent dignity and grace- to the walls of any oi die large IStli century 
mansions. 

Altitude- and setting ol Miss (»ale are reminiscent of \arious of van Dyck’s 
])oMraits. ^'c-^ Reynolds did not. like Rely, borroxv a formula, but he understood the 
\alue ol elfectixc- 'siaging,'' and he comliines witli it tlie use of warm tones and 
a low key sometimes reminiscent ol Remlnandt. Miss (iale is presented in a dig- 
nilied pose, perlcctly behtiing lier worldly rank. 

All through the ISth century Knglish artists receiv ed jnc-dominantly poi trait 
commissions and most ol them sulleied under the enforced limitation jilaced on 
their talent. In his discourses Reynolds praised historv painting as the only sidjjc-ct 
matter worthy of a gicat artist. It was liowevc r just this thc-orelical preoccupation 
with ’liistory” whicli Ic-nt to Rc-ynolds' portraits those cjualities so pec iiliarly his own. 
lie invented ever-vatying lornis ol design, often devised ingenious allegorical allu¬ 
sions and gave* a delilic-ratc- grandc-ur to his compositions which was destined to rele¬ 
gate to ohlivion the work ol the smaller masters hefoie him. and to influence the 
mode of thought ol all his contemporaries. It was lliis cjualitv which made his iriend 
F.dmund Burke* write ahout Rc v iiolds: “He c omnutnic aled to portraiture a variety, 
a fancy and a dignitv derived from tlic* Iiighc-r branches. In painting portraits he 
appeared not to be- raised upon the platform, but to descend to it Irom a higiier 
|)lane.” 


Sir Josliiia Hcyiiolcis was a piijiil ol Miulson. .Mlcr a sojoiiiii in Italy Ik- cslahlished liiiiisc’lf 
ill London as a poi trail painui and sotni rose tr> faint- and lorlnnc. Ilf is said to have- |jaintcd 
about 150 jiortiaits every year. lie was a distingnislied intellectual as well as a j*reat aitist. 
Among his friends were tlie most outstanding literary men of his day. Oliver Cioldsinith, Dr. 
Johnson. Ldni. Buike, Laurence Sterne and others. Ilis diseourses. delivered by him as 
President of the Royal .Academy, are an important achievement in lileraiure as yvell as m 
aesthetics. No painter has ever invented such a variety of posture and incident in portrait 
painting. Miss C,ale (afterwards L.ady (iardner) was 1.5 years of age when this poitr.ut was 

iiainled. 


Oil oil cfinivis 16}, x 7^)}i in. 

Coll.: Rf’v. A. Onr'flnrr Cornwnll (lOOf)): Lnurriirr Currir. 

Ijt.: Sir Waller Armstroa;j,, Reynolds 1000 p. 207: A. Ornees and II'. I. Cronin. Reynolds 
1807-1001, voL /. 312. 
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r n () M A S (x A 1 \ S H () R () (f (; II R.A 1727-17H8 

/ A Dudxss oj Ctrdjtoi}^ c. 1767-9 


W I ill,I- miclltd .md Iiaid work wtic the ke> notes ol Reynolds’ achic\c- 

ineiii. (..iinsl)oron-ii (an he tailed ■ The Man ol Feeling ’ among the 
aiiisis ol his da\. 1 he (|uality whuh distinguishes liis portraits is a 

natural, almost in\oluiuar\ elegaiuc. and an iniuiti\f gilt lor likeness to which is 
added ,m eX(|uisiie leeling lor ( olour and a sua\e handiing ol the brush. 

1 he Diuhess ol (dalton is a work Iroin the middle period ol (iainsborough's 
hie. I he posture re\cals to great ad\anlage the e\en oval ol the lace, joined 
clegantlv to the slight shoulders, surmounting the Iragile ligure. A grey-green 
undei paint has been leli visible in the shadows around nose and mouth; l^y ecjntrast 
it giv e s a lender transj)aren( e to the- light lievhtones. I he Trills ol the dress, the 
floweis and bows are lightly touched in. in a manner loreshadowmg the Iree open 
brushwork ol ( rainsborough s later stv le. I hough the portrait is not a deep interpre*- 
i.u ion ol ( har.ic ter. the ex(]uisite tc*c hni(juc‘ c onvevs an im|)rc’ssion ol great vitality. 

File case and si m pi ic 1 1 v ol his work in.idc’ ( »a i nsborougli the* lav our i t e port ra i t 
painter ol King (»eoi ge 111 and the- Roval lamilv. A numijcr oT Tamous meml>ers 
ol the’ social, literal v and theatrical world ol his dav sat to him in l.ondon — his 
( oitage girls and ( ountrv c hildren \\ ere ji.nnied lor his own delight. (iainsborough 
icgarded himsell as a Tollower ol \'an Dvek. but elegance (which in \’an Dyck’s 
woi Id was a social achievement and a sign ol rank) v\as in (kiinsborough’s view a 
natural gill, shared ecpiallv by duchess and coll.igc- girl. (iainsboi'ough s ideal of 
human dignity is exjiiessed in the grace- of his portraits. Ilis art achieves a rare 
harmony ol idea and execution; his lasiidious brushwork, his harmonious colours, 
appear as ‘‘graceluF’ gestures, and have the same importance Tor his art as deliber¬ 
ate composition h.id lor the art ol Reynolds. 


(>.i r loix)! oiigh \\;is in the- (oiiiitiv. in Siulhinv, .iiul l.dci )i\(-cl in Ipswich and Ihdli. Ilc' 

never lost coid.icC with connOy sni roundings and painted landscapes lor Ids plcsisurc’. I-'ond 
ol pl.iving music he lounded a musical cluh in Ipswich. Ilis lacv conversation and sense ol 
wit gained him manv liiends. The poiuait ol the Duchess ol (dallon was paintc-d hetween 
I7h7-tih in the earlv days ol (rai nshoi oiigh's residence in Hath. J he siller. Kli/aheth. 
daughtei c)j Rev. Sir Richaicl W’rotlesley. mariied (he .‘hcl Duke ol Cnalton in 17<>lk -She 
was A lavourite c cn respondeid ol llor.icc- W'al pc>lc“’s. 

I he handling ol the picture suggests that it may h.ivc- hccii painted hv C*ainshoiough Dupont, 
the nc phew' cd the artist. 


Oil t}n cY/A/ec/v. 2 /\ \ 2 '>\ in. 

('oil.: i.ndy l.U-.nhrth l itwoy ((hni^j^hlrr of Uu’ .siHcr) 
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nmeh el'll. 

lAt.: Sir ]]'(iltry /trnistronti. 'C. Oainsbornnf^h ISOS, 
h'eltfjn lU’ffnesi 


1st llnyrni Chnx hill (IS17). 2n<l 
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(. KO R (; K R () M N KY 1784-1802 


Li humii / LlDk Bishop of Ciirlisic 1781 


G I ()R(4- ROMNIA' possessed ;ui unstable leinperaineni and Iiis undoubted 

i.deni ne\cT came to lull Iruition. obsiiuctcd. as it w'cre. by conditions 

\\ bi(h were* unla\ourabie to the development of bis particular genius. An 
imagina(i\f artist. Ik- lacked the stability ol chaiacter and strength ol purpose to 
stand out against tlie tem|)tation ol a successful career as exinced by the example 
of Rc vnolds. Me* saw Ins ideal in subjc‘ct painting, but the pressure of jniblic 
opinion weaketu-d his rcsoKc* and his life ended in insanity. 

Romne-v's work as a portraitist set iously challenged that of Reynolds and 
(»ainsljoiougli. It embodie s some- ol the neo classical tendencies xvhich were to 
.iliec I l laxman and Wblliam IRakc*: and an almost ausic-re simplic ity and nerx'ous. 
sonu-wliat abstrac t cptality c harac tei ises his paintings, xvhich contrasts strongly xvith 
the sensuous stxle ol his lamous predecessors. 

I lie- artist was held to be most succc-sslul in portraying xvomen. and the por¬ 
trait ol I’clmund l.aw doc*s not compare in \ igour with his best Icanale likenes.ses. 
C'ontc mporai ic-s rc lerrccl to Kclmund l.aw as a man of great softness of manners 
and ol tin- mildest and most trancjuil disposition. 4 he* ligure is well placed on the 
canxas and excnly balanced by the back of the* chair and the table to the left. I'he 
masses arc- xvell distributc-d but the- c'xeculion is \c*r\ summarx. and Romne)' sc-enis 
to lolloxv more Sit joshua's ihc-orelical adxice of “gc-neral i/at ion of form” than his 
|)ractice ol pointed characterisation. 


Cicc^rgc Roiiiiicy was born in Daltoii-in-l* iirticss in I.aiuasliirc. l ie went to 
and \'isitccl Paris and llal\ bc-loie estai)lisliing hinisc-lf in C.accndisli Scjuarc-. 
in 1802. 


I.ondon in 1762 
Died in Kendall 


Oil 


())! (am’ds 
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//. Ward W. Roberts, 


Coll.: lUshop fohti Imio —remained in the family till 1920. 

I.it.: ReiK /. Romney, t\lemf}irs of ('». Romney l.ondon IS30. f). 19S. 

Romney, I,ondofi OOl, p. I, no. 2. (Quotes sittings for this portrait in 17SI: later writer 

give date of portrait as 17S3 see A. Ji. Chamberlain, Romney. 1910, p. 133.) 
i'elton Request 1920. 










S 1 R H K N R R A E B U R N R.A. 1 7.56-1823 

AJnnrjl Robert Daiiis 


R r.\'X( )I .1) S f.nm* as a ponrail paiiucr pcnciraicd c\ cryw hcrc Lowards the 

laiur hall ol ilie IHth tcnliiry and his influence \\'as fell by painters in¬ 
side as well as oulside Kn^land. The fact that he did not lea\e liis tvork 
lo apprentices, the dii^iiiiy and ollic ial status which he had accpiired for himself, 
had set a public example: paintets wished to emidate him and patrons expected a 
similar inlc^^riix from their laxouriles. It was one of the characteristics of Reynold's 
stslc- that it ollctccl a stimulus rather than enlorced a manner and his lollo\c'ers, 
ihou<;h ob\ iousl\ guided b\ his work, all developed a charac teristic language of 
their own. 

Rae burn's at t and personalil\ oiler many parallels to that of the great Presi¬ 
dent of the* Ro\al .VcadciuN. Me* held a place in .Scottish painting tvhich brought 
him the* designation ol the "Scottish Rc*ynolcls.'' But he adapted the Knglish 
mastc i s e xample to e xpress his own rather more* \ igorous and less intellectual nature 
and absorbed the lessons ol Dutch j^ortrail painting to suit his special lecjuiremenis. 

.\clmiral Deans is characterised bv the inclusion ol the emblems of his call- 
ing—the- sea in the* backgiound and the* telescope which supports his hand. I'o 
judge* from his lace, .\clmiral Dc*ans, ol whom we know nothing, may nexer have 
made* an\ momentous decisions, but the* pose chosen bx the* artist makes him look 
imj)oriant. and the* portrait is painic*cl with great gusto and x italily. The main 
c*mj)hasis is placed on the form ol the head xvhich is strikingly analyzed in broad 
strokes of warm llesh tones; the relationship ol the* receding parts ol the cheek 
to the* frontal parts and the* xarious j)lanes leading to mouth and chin are brushed 
in with immense c onlidc-nc e. (a)at and background are handled in a general xvay 
without distinc tion of surlacc* textures, and the ligure sits somewhat awkwardly in its 
frame. 


.Sir Menrv Rac l)ui iJ w as Ixn u in Sloe khi iclgcs 
and had no luilion as an oil painlcr. C.anif 
ciK<>nraged him lo travel and study in Italy, 
came the outstanding society portrait painter 
.Majesty's I.imner for Scotland in IH22. 


lAlini^urgh: he starU'd as a miniature j)aintei, 
into contact with Reynolds in London wlio 
Alter his return to Ldinhurgh in 1787 he he- 
of that city. Was knighted and appointed Mis 


0/7 o// rnni'ds 27\ x u/. 

rdtoti lU'ijucst ion. 
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(; K () R c; K M () R L A N D I 763-1804. 

7 he FjnuyjrJ 

y 


S i IMl’I \ I I I) I)\ liu- fxampk- oi Diuth I7ih (cnluiA painting and the ^vork 
()t Ilogarlli main aiiisis ol the laui ISth ccnlniA’ in Kngland began to choose 

tlu- subjet t maiter ol then painting Iroin tlie scene ol contemporary life. Xhe 
realism oi ilu ii ol)sei\aiion ^vas lemperetl b\ a manner, from Avliicli a gracefid emo¬ 
tional apj)cal was luAci latking. 

(»eorge Moiland presented scenes from cotmtry life as the town dweller likes 
to imagine it—daits maids look slender and appealing, showing none of the “degrad¬ 
ing " 11 ac es of po\ t*rt\ and hard work; his country scenes possess a pictures(]ue 
though somewhat unbusinesslike disorder; young school mistresses are taller and 
school bo\s better be!ia\t(l than the\' were in Ilogai th’s day. "Idle grim social indict¬ 
ments ol llogarth ga\c* wa\ in Morland's art to a complaccait acceptance of an ideal¬ 
ised soc ial St c'nc‘. 

Morland's t ouniiA scene's rank w'liU genre painting rather than tvith pure 
landscape ait; they are iantasies based on country subjects lather than analyses of 
natural stcneiA. I he I-armyard is painted in a dark key. \\ai-m yellow highlights 
contrast with the gcaieral brownish grey tone of the picture. I he rough, loose 
Inusliwork has a grate and natural ease all Morland’s own. and the rather traditional, 
ccntrali/ed composition is \agueh reminiscent ol the “grand manner.” ^'et the 
rugged trees, the thatched. mossco\ered roofs lack substance. Ihe horses sloivly 
lea\ ing the stable and nosing in the morning air. the sleepy donkey, the little root¬ 
ling pig almost suggest a story, and give an illuslrat i\e. literary c harac ter to the 
picture. I lu* animals, \\ell drawn. ha\c‘ a playfid. ciulcaring air. and dillci roman¬ 
tic all\ in their unkempt state from the coldly obsc-r\ed pi i/e c attle ol the Dutc h 
17th cc'uturv masters or the highly bred, strictly formali/ed horses ol the* Kngiish 
sporting painters ol Morland's clay. 


Cicorge Morlaiul was the son and grandson ol 
training from his fatlur; he travelled in Kraiue 
the engraver, became his ijrolher-in-Iaw and 
is e(|ually well known for his farmyanl scenes 
period. 


painters. lioin in London he received his 
and studied the Dutch masters. Whiliam Ward, 
c'ligravc’d many ol Morland's pictures. iMorland 
and foi his scenes Irom domestic: life ol the 


Oil on cfiniffis 3^1 \ 27\ 
felton liequest 


in., signed on wall of r. cotta<^r, “(i. Morland pinxt. 
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Market Day at Waltham Abbey 1816 


T ill-, clown <)l painiin^. RoAvlandson ganil^ols like a niiseliievons 

schoolboy across ilie I'.nglisli scene. RninecI by inveterate gambling' he took 

to (hawing caricatures lor dealers in engra\ ings and like Hogarth aimed his 
satire at the c ustoms ol the Avorld around liim. Rut unlike Hogarth he did not hope 
to In ing aI)out relorms. His work contains no moral; his broad and ribald draAvings 
are ins])ired by an unilagging interest in the po])ular scenes ol his day and a zest lor 
life ec|ualled only by his /esi lor gambling. 

Maiket Day at W altliam ,\bbey makes play with the prevailing taste of the 
day for cpiaint old arc hitec ture and sentimentali/ed \ illage life. I’he faintly exag¬ 
gerated treatment lends a comic touch to the uneven roofs and rough beams of the 
iiKu ket building. I he* c rowds are di\ ided into clearly distinguished groups. In the 
right loreground a ridicidouslv broad-nosed donkey brays at two women who are 
surrounded by a pile ol household ware. To the right a gentleman is holding a 
^ I lat ligure of a man (indicating his io\e of good liv¬ 

ing) stands in comic contrast to the miserable, frightened outline of the bird which 
is soon to be his fate. lo the lelt a girl oxertlirown by a big clog is Hying head-on 
to the pa\ement. Rut the comedy ol the indi\idual incidents is onl)* a minor part 
in the drawing. Its main delight lor the beholder lies in the light, rapid and deli¬ 
cate ])enlines and faint transparent washes. .\s tiie pen dances across tlie paper, tlie 
\aried details are (lra^vn into a harmonious throng, ligurcs and architecture blend 
together and the (|ui(k execution lias some of the white heat and siviftness of a game 
played lor high stakes. 

When Rowlandson died his obituaries said that he “had draivn all Kngland 
in the years betAveen 1771 and IHOH." His drawings range from life in London to 
life in the country, from sailors and soldiers to lords and parliamentarians, from 
ia\'ern life to sport in the open Helds, Irom holiday resorts of the ric h to London 
cjuariers of the jioor. 

Rov'landson is a great clown, but he lacks the sense of tragedv which ivoidd 
liave made him into a great jester. 'Lhe motto of most of his work might be the 
“enjoyment of leisure.’* He shows Ids sailors on lea\e in port, his lords go hunt¬ 
ing, his poor drink in the gin cellars of London. K\en the Market Day has the 
character of a fair. .All Kngland seems to be at a fair. It comes almost as a sur¬ 
prise to remember that Rowlandson lixc'd in the days of the Krench Re\’olution. 


Xhoinas Rowlandson sliiclicci in Paris and at llic Royal Academy Art School in London. He 
was an inveterate gambler who enjoyed the fashionabie society of London, amcing wlioiii he 
was a well-known character. He travelled in Lnglaiid and on the continent and worked for 
many years for Ackerman, the well-known |jublishers ol prints. 


Watercolour .v J3 ifi. Signed and dated JSI6. 

Felton Bequest 1934. 










English Ldihlsccipe Painters of the Eighteenth 

ami Early Mineteenth Centuries 


AN' o r H !• R 

/ % ,L;c'nrc \vhic h 

^ ;i <I c iin- 

nu-nst* proorcss (lin¬ 
ing iIk‘ IHih (tn- 
iin\' in 

was laiulsc ape* paini 
jusl as histori 
( al and nn iholouic ;d 
paintings were oidv 

()1 interest to I*,ni»- 
lish patrons wluii 
iniporte-d I r o ni 
abroad, so landse ape* 
painting only a|) 
peale-d to tlie‘in in 
the* lf>nn ((>ine*<I b\ 
(dandc I.otrain and 
bis lollow’ers or b\ the 
painted landseapes loi 



- . .J 


JOHN CONS I AlU.l.: Chnnl Stui/y. 


I)nt(b sebool. It Ii.is bee*n mentioned be*(ore that (»ainsborongh 

p* <^‘bi X’tu e* blit was able* to sell le*w during bis liletinie*. I be 

impetus to oiiginal l•.ngIisb landstape* painting (ame* Irom amale*iirs and private 

eiules. J. R. C.o/e*ns. one* oi tbe* Inst I-.nglisb wate r (olourisls. |)ainled lor bis 

ft ie nds an<I pations Ricbard RayneKnigbt. (list ingnislu’d (onnoisse*m and aiitbor, 

William Ue*ekloid, o| I'ontbill lame*, and later lor bis |>bysie ian and Irie’iid Or. 

I bomas Monro. I* rom Bee klord s writings an insigbt ean lie* gaine*d into tbe spirit 

that animated tlu se* i*arl\ lovers ol landse apt* in I- ngland: Be-ekloid wi ites in 1780 

in a le*ltt*i to (.o/e*ns; I be* peate'liil Palate and woody llills wbieb siirroimtl it 

(Bt*(kfoid s btjuse* near Rf)me) shall bound mv de*sire*s. i be*re* will we remain lost 
• / 

m <)in meads and ( 0 |)se*s. wan<le*i ing < are*le*ssly about, ollering sae i Hie e* to Sylvan 
deities anel lantving ourselves reealleel to that pi imt v al pet iod wbe*n I'Oree and 
lanpire we-re* unknown. (.e)/ens and Be*tkloi<l then, like (llaude. aime-d not so 
miub at tbe t)bservation ol natural seenety foi' its own sake*, but hoped to bud 
through it a reluge* Irom daily existenee. searebing for scene*i\ wbieb embodied a 
elream of happier, earlier lile, the lile* ol tbe ■(if)lden Age*.' I.antlstape* painting in 
I*.ngiantl gre*w up in tbe tiawn e)l romaniit ism. anel in small tittles e)l at lists anti their 

frie'Utls ratbe*r than in tbe oflit iai worltl of tbe Rt>yal .\t atlemy. I be bouse t)l Or. 

I bfjmas Monrt) be'eame* a kintl ol atatlemy for lantlstape* artists in tbe late 18tb ten- 
tury. A Irie-ntl and patrt)n of ('t)/e*ns. Or. Mt>nrt) posse-ssed manv thawings by 

that artist which be* gave* bis yt)ung tlraugbtsmen it) tt)py. He* paiti tbe'in ft)r an 

evening’s work and gave* lliem a gt)otI supper, 'rurut r, (a)iman anti Cdri in were the 
most notable artists in this circle anti derivetl from this wt)rk an insight into the 
importance c^f tlesign and mood in landstape* wbitb ff)rmt*tl tbe starting point for 
their dev e*lt)pme*nt. rurner prelerrt*tl the* itlealism of (Maude: (ortin. tit* Wint and 
others devx-loped a topograjihical genre: other artists ft)llowetl tbe preference for 
Dutcli refjresentation of directly observ'cd scenery which liatl alreatly stimulatetl 
Gainsborough. Crome. and abov'e all Constable, carried tlirc'ct observation much 










further than the Dutch iiiaslers had {lone, but they too were inspired by a romantic 
Wordsworthian emotion which found nature to be truer and nearer to (hxl than 
the world of man. All ha\e this in common that they no longer follow traditional 
patterns but rely on their own personal observation and arrive at fresh \ isions ol 
nature never set down in paint before. They all lived more or less in isolation, 
withdrawn into themselves, accessible onlv to a few friends, and none o( them 
achieved—nor indeed strove for—the public acclaim and elevated social position at 
tained by the successful portrait painters of their day. 

A number ol the landscajjes ol this section uere painted in the medium o( 
^\'aler(olour. .•\j)j)lied without the heljj of the pen {)utline, the transparent wash, 
which was introduced bv Knglish landscape painters of the late 18th and earlv l!)ih 
century, was to remain a j)articulaiiy British medium. The British temperament 
responded almost instantaneously to the Ivrical. subdued ellects of tolour inherent 
in this medium and showed the toixh ol genius in the (piidc resohe and delitale 
skill needed in the execution ol waienolour work. Peter de W'int's Piiuoln ('athe- 
dial.’ an unlinished watercolour, gives us an insight into the way the artist worked. 
I'he design has been sketched in in faint pencil lines. Then the middle tones have 
been l.iid in, and the <laiker tones ol the loofs, the tixes. the sad ha\e been washed 
over the Inst fainter wash, with a broad brush loaded with paint. I he light pans 
of the water and the skv remained unfinished. De Wint’s approach resend)les 
that ol the older generation ol watercolour i)ainters. such as Co/ens and Coiman. 
I'urner evolved new ways of approac h: he wot ked with fine brushes instead ol broad 
ones, and towards the end ol his life introduced a \ i\ id and high-keyed colour range 
all Ins own. His minute and painstaking manner of working led manv of his fol¬ 
lowers into attempts to imitate the ellect of oil painting in watercolour: yet the 
wateicolom medium again and again insj)ired British aitists to\vards original and 
independent solutions, and significant contributions towards the great tradition of 

British art have been made in this medium by artists of all periods up to the present 
day. 





JOHN ROBKRr COZENS C. 17.52-1797 

rhc Cl (hit herd 

\ 'lar on the Cdlkru di Sopni Above the Lnke oj Alkuw, 1778 

T HI RI', is ;i [XK-iit Icclin^. an almosphcrc bolli ,i»ran(l and lyrical in the 

\\ aU’K olonrs o( John RoIk i i C'o/ens. The mat;nificctil silhouclLc ol a huge 
grou|) ol irccs is \\aslK‘(l in in snb(luc<I tones ol broAvn and gre\-bliie, against 
a sk\ wliith gradually grows Avliiu* as the eye descends to the horizon. The trees are 
standing on a ridge and the low ])ersj^ecti\e, the o\erhanging branches give the 
onlooker a sirangelv exciting feeling ol height and of the deciine ol'the ground on 
the* other side. 

I he scene was painted when Cozens was 21) years of age and \ isited Italy for 
tin- fust lime with his patron Richard Payne Knight, a wealthy critic, connoisseur 
.uid (olleciot. who employed C'o/ens lor topographic al studies. Payne K night ha\- 
ing gone to Sicily in 1777 C'.o/ens found himself alone in Rome, and from this 
pc i iod date* a numbe r ol magnificent wateicolours in Avhic h (most probably stimu¬ 
lated by such Swiss artists as Ph. Ilackert and Ducros). C'o/ens for the first time 
arri\c*d at a complex style, able to hold its own with oil padming, and whicli \vi\s 
to prov e ol ])rolound importance for the* dc*\ c-lopment of watercolour work in Eng¬ 
land. Pike (daude* Porrain, the grc*at mastc'r of ideal landscape, ('o/ens prc'lerred the 
atmosphere* and light ol dawn or dusk and aimc‘d not so much at close nature study 
as at rc‘latinga theme in terms ol a delicate medium and transforming it to a vision 

ev creative ol idvllic emotion. 

/ 

I'rom a letter written to (io/e ns by William Bee kford, whom the* artist had 
ac (ompanic'd during a later lour to Italy, wt may gain an insight into the* feeling 
with which C'o/ens and his friends approached nature: Becklord writes: “Be assured 
you will find me* evc*r the same romantic Being fond ol the Wdxxls and Moun¬ 
tains . . . \\d)uld to heaven that you weie but here* that we might flutter together 
the* whole (lav in this world of elegance* and when the sun declines c*njoy our 
favourite* hour in the Woods of Boboli. ' 


|. R. C:o/c*iis ^^as trained l)y his fallui Alexander 
Mackerl. I)n(if)s and C»ore in Rome. Ca)/ens’ 
c|iiisiteness of taste vvliidi addressed itself to a 
Payne Knight, William liecklord and I homas 
tinder the care of Dr. Monro Iroin I7^M till his 


Cozens and later came under the influence of 
work shows the sjxcialised approach and ex¬ 
small circle of connoisseurs, including Richard 
.Monro. C^o/ens was mentally cleianged and 
death in 17‘17. 


]\ a(f'} (ffiffii) 2!}, X I7\ in. 

CftlL: I/erhf'rt Tlornr: Edward Marsh. 

Eit.: C. E. Hell and T. (Orttn, Sketches and Drawings of /. li. Cozens, \]'al/)ole Society vol. 

XXf/f. nD‘>. no. /5?. 

Eelton lieijnest /92E 
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J () 11 N C - R () M h ( (^ L D C R O M E ) 1 76H- 1821 

WooJlduJ Path 


A 1Mx( )\ 1 N'( .1 \l. drawing masur. Old (a'r)iiiL* remained untouched by the 

ide.ds of the London Royal Academy and receivcRl his insj)iration from a 
few woiks l)\ Ric hard \\ ilson and Afeindert Hobbema, ^\■hich he sa^v in 
a pnv.Uc- collection in N’orlolk. His \'ery seclusion and his jjassion for nature made 
him into a pionc-cr ol landscape painting. He dewoted himself to the delineation 
ol the- scencrv ol his home surroundings, and studied extensively from nature, 
(aome was in the main a re-disc ()\erer rather than an original creator. In his 


Woodland I .uh hc‘ adhered to the low kew' and the subject-matlc*r characteristic 
of Dutch landscape art. A c‘t within these limitations he struck a lyrical, lender note 
all his own. 

I lie main moii\c‘ ol Woodland Path is the* dead tree, \vhose silxery trunk 
and bianclies arc’ cklicaicK outlined at^ainst the sombre tone’s ol the lolia^e behind. 
I his motil is supported by a careiullv composed network of tree forms which lead 
tin- eye to the sides ol the pic lure and bac k to the main theme. The half-broken- 
down \vooden fence, the |)atches of lii^ht and shade on the .t-round. the pool in the 
foreground arc* woxen into the < c)m|>osiiion which is hei_<.^htc’necl and supported by 
the triangular line- ol the lolia^e contrasiini^ \\ith tlie light sky. 

All his life Crome remained attached to the work ol Hobbema and he is said 
to ha\e exc laimeci on his deathbed; “Hobbema, mv dear Hobbema, how much I 
lo\ecl sou. " 


(ac)iuc’ fomiclc-cl ihc Norwic h Soc ic’tv of Arlisls in I KO't and hc-canu- its 

t 

I81t). J. S. Colrnaii was the \'icc--I*ic*sidciil iuul among llicr nicnil)CTs wctc Old 
John li. Crome. )amcs Stark, |oscph Stannard nd others. (aome na\c’llccl in 
\Valcs and in 1811 went tcj Belgium, Paris and Boulogne. lie died in Norwich 



Prc’sident 
(aome’s 
I'.nglancI 
in 1821. 


in 

son 

and 


Oil on rarn'fis 20\ x 16^ in. 

Coll.: (ieoY^e Saltini^: Ilnrl linlfot/r. 

Lit.: C. //. Collins linker, Crome, j}. 136. 

Felton lieqnest 1938. 
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jOllX SKLl. C:()1^MAN 17H2-1H42 

//’<• Rums oj Wulsm^hum Priory c. 1810-12 



i\ I () N (r oiluT iiriisis, C.oinian liad access to Dr. ^^c)Il^o*s house, when lie 
(irsi came to I.ondoii, and lliere lie eaine in eontacl willi Ciiniii. and Turner, 

1)01 h ol whom were to play an iniportani [)ari in his life. He joined Gir- 
lin s sketcli tlul) lonetlier ivilli other i\aier-colourisis such as Peter de Wint. John 
\ ,11 le\ and (-onstahle. and his art j^ainc'd as much Ironi the influence of Ciirtin as 
from the inte rt liani^e ol ideas i\ ith other artists and the stimulus deri\ed from 
common aims .ind artistic ri\alrv. WHiile some of these ivaler-eolourists socjii de\'el- 
oped a sivlc which more and more emulated the detailed effects of oil painting. 
C'.otman's (me- se nse ol design led him to achievements <|uite his own. LikeGirtin 
he prc ic rred .irc hitc c tural subjec ts and did a great many drawings and ivaler- 
(olours lor topographical publications of \arious Kngiish Gounties. His Ruins ol 
W'alsingham Prior\ shows a classical sense of design. |)c*rhaps inspired in the first 
pl.ue \)\ the work ol Go/ens. but iraiislormed into an l*'nglish subject and raised to 
austere he ights. I lie sense- for integrated pattern and a sureness of the brushwork 
gi\e his watercolonrs at times a strange likeness to Japanese woodcuts (irhichwere 
unknown to him). I he- Ruins ol W'alsingham Prioiv re|)rc-sent the Kast end of the 
church; the shajic- ol the ruin is carefully silhouetted against the background, 
appearing dark against the- light sk\ and light against the dark trees and the ground. 

I he- ruthless subordination ol detail to the genc*ral pattern has reduced the 
gothic tracerv and nic hc-s to the a|)pc*arance of a mosaic . *The colour is laid doivii in 
thin broad washes on rough absorbent paper, the undc-rlying penc il strokes are in 
parts Ic-ft standing to indicate shape and tc*xlure of details. 


Ihough topographical leork was 
austere manner and the lack of ‘■human 
success: the ncrxous and over semsitixe 
of teac hing, and neve r .again rc-ac heel the 
c-.uly work. 


much in demand at the time, ('otmans 
interest*' in his drawings prevented his 
artist suffc*red from want and the drudgery 
height of inspiration which animated his 


Born ill 17S2 in Nor\\'i< h (>olnian had rir>in 
of his lionu' toevn. Me selllcd in Norwich on 
ilcath l)c<anK' ihc head ol the Norwich school, 
was appointed Professor of Diawing at Kin 
rnriiei. I le died in 18 Ili. 


it s 


early youth hc-eii drawn to the old architecture 
his return from I.ondon and after Chrome’s 
After years of tragic struggle with poverty lie 
College, I.ondon, on the advice of ]. Af. 'V. 


W'dler rolfjnr x 11\. 

Coll.: The Hej>. fames liuhuer. 

Lit.: W'alUer's (Ltarterly l*l26, an. 21 pi. V. 
Felfoti lieffuest Tf26. 













J OS E P II M A L. L, O R D WILLIAM TURNER 

R. A. I 77.5 - I (S.51 


i 


Mount Riot jt Sunset (Red Rioj) 1842 


S IIROUni.n ill inisl and touched by the last rays of the setting sun, Mount 

Rigi is seen iroin Lucerne in the evening. I'he cold light of the moon is 
reflected in the rippling water. In die foreground some boats float in the 
iwiliglu. Ruskin tells us iliat the ivatercolour was painted in the winter of 1841-2 
from a iieiu il sketc li made on the sjjot in the summer of 1841 and lightly washed 
in alter 1 urner's return to ilie inn. Lhis watercolour, of the artist’s late period, 
owes miuii of Its aj)j)e.il to the subtle contrast of the muted pink of the mountain to 
the strong lilue and blue-green of the water. 

Like ('onsiable. d inner here portrays a gi\en natural scene—but he does so 
in a manner entirc*l\ opjiosed to tliat ol liis great c()ntem|)orary. All Iiis life. 
Lurner preferred ilramatic or exotic sulijects to calm and familiar ones. 'The play 
of the e leme nts, the* grandiose siele of nature captured his imagination. 'The cloud¬ 
laden scenerv of the Swiss mountains, their clear light and transparent shadows 
te-mpicd him tei his last anel daring ad\c*ntures in colour. Oespite its ap|>arently 
simple* “impressieinisi'■ c liarae ter tlie “Rigi ’ contains all the elements of literary 
romanticism, and testifies in its minute and |)ainstaking exec ution to the slow and 
deliberate* manner of working c Iiaracteristic of the artist. 

I inner was introduced to the |>iclorial possibilities of mountain scenery ivhen 
he was copying tlie alpine drawings of }. R. C'o/ens. A comparisc:>n with 
Lo/ens' work thio\\’s into relief the original and achenturous vision that urged 
rurner along tlie road of a continuous development, so that he began ivith the tra¬ 
ditions of one eenturv and fmislied by forestalling tliose of the next. Starting with 
the* monoelnome Hat designs of the late 18th century he endec! i\ith the delicate 
atmosphere* and colourc'd shadoivs wliich ivere so much admired by the k'rench 
Impressionists. 

rurner’s attitude towards his art can best lie illustrated by a remark made 
to a fric*ncl who comjilained that In* liad nev’er seen the* colours of I'urner’s paint¬ 
ings in nature. “Don't you tvish yem had? " was the caustic answer. 


J. M. \V. 'l iii tu'i —I his painte r of Swiss, Italian, anel kn^lish laneisc apes, scasc af>cs anel coast 
scene’s was liorn in and eve-r rc’lurneel to the* inc’lropolis of London. Klee ted a nicinber of 
the Royal .Acaeleniy in 1802 he was one of the few artists to achieve distinction at such an 
early age. T ravelled in Italy, Swit/e*rlancl and France’. Die’d iininarric’d. T urner left a large 
fortune and hecpieathed to the Nation a ceilleetion of his work which was housed in the Tate 
C;allcry. 


Watrrcolf)\iY //^ x IS in. 

Painted in ISi2 for 11. A. /. iMunrf) of \oi'nr. 

Coll.: H. A. /. Mnnro, IS77: f. Riishin, U)()(); f. /-. Taylor, 1912: Captain T. A. Tattnn, I92S; 
W. Jones, I9J2. H. II. Turner. 

Tit.: f. Hushin Catalofj^ue of Sketches and Drawini^s hy J. Af. 11. Turner ISOO, p.7l: Sir IF. 
/t rmstronfr, Turner, 1902, 261, 136. 

A Sketch for this leater colour, done in IS4I. is in the National Callery, Tondon. 

Felton Bequest I9‘17. 
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J O H X c; O N S T A B L E R.A. 1776-1837 

ILunpstCchi Hcdtb 


W I I H ihc advcni of John C'onstal^k* and Joscjjh Mallord William 

I uMur. the connoisciii s jmccc and the topographical \'icAV in landscape 

painting are left behind: these Knglish painters take their place along¬ 

side the great masters ol Kiiropean painting. 

■Mam])stead Heath ’ is not an elaborate rendering ol an idyllic spot or an 
exercise- in line c omjjosition. It can hardly be called a “subject” at all in the sense of 
iraclitional landscape painting: apart from a lew houses in the distance to the left 
\\’e sec- nothing but the earth and the sky. The elemental forces of nature seem 

to assail us; the sc ene \ ibrates \\ iih light and air. Scattered c louds are s^\'ept across 

the sky; the sun begins to break through aftc-ra shenver of rain, and the light touches 
the ground and outlines the lormaiions of the- cpiarry in the foreground, and the 
plains in the distance. l lu-re is no ob\ ions drama in the handling of the picture: 
no forced romanticism, no obtrusion ol sentiment; the liuhts are scattered across 
the ground in al>bre\iatc-d touches ol impasio paint: the beholder has to stand a 
certain distance away to exj^erience* the full efiect ol this scene. 

|ohn ('onsiable concei\ed Nature as benign and fruitful, as the scene of 
changing seasons and ol man’s peaceful acti\ities. He possc-ssed an unusual kno^v- 
Ic-dge of wind and weather, acejuired through ceaseless obser\aiion. A study in the 
National (»allerN shows how cloud formations are set clown briefh a<gainst a blue 
sky. ()u the* back ol this study we find t he follow ing inscript ion: “.'ith Se|)lember, 
HI o’clock. Morning, looking South I'.ast \cry brisk wind at Wk-st \ery bright 
.md fresh grey C’.louds running last o\er a yellow bed about half-way in the sky. 
\'c‘ry a|>pi opriate lor the- coast at ()sm ington.’ Beside such rapid records ol 
momc'utary impiessions ('onstablc- made more- elaborate- sketches in oil such as the 
Hampstead Heath, and among these, rather than in his latgc- linishc-d oil paiiuings. 
some- of his best work is to be- found. 

('onlemporaries were struc k by ('.onslable’s unideali/ed rendc-ring ol weather, 
geiu-rally termed ‘bad. ” “Bring me- mine ombrella." I-usc li is said to ha\e exclaimed 
in front of one of Constable's |>ictures. 'Set realism lor its own sake Avas not (a)n- 
stable's aim. One of his famous sayings indicates the spirit in \\hich his obser\a- 
tions were made. “No arrogant man \vas e\er permitted to see Nature in all her 
beauty. If I may be allc)^\■ed to use a solemn cpiotation I would say most emphatically 
to the young painter: Remember now thy (aeator in the days of thy youth.’ 

Korn in Kasl lUigholt in Snifnik in 17711 as tlic son ot a niillt r. jolm C;(nislal>k- a<<|niic‘<l early 
the knowledge ol wind and weather whidi were to |>l.i> sinh an iinpoitant part in his work. 
Alter studying at the Royal Academy Schools in London and a(<|niring a wide knowlecigc- ol 
the old masters ot landscape painting Constable retired to his home town and devoted himsell 
to sttidying directly from nature. In 1821 three ol his pictures were hung at the Laris 
Salon where his genius was instantly recognised and c-xerted a profound inliucnce on I rcnch 

landscape painting. 


Oil ofi Cnrn’ds 2-^\ x 15^^ in. 

Coll.: fJ. Com. Horatio M. MrKay, f.anfrdown /'irs. . 

JJt.: R. /.e.die Rife of Con.-ilahlr, rd. by Hon. A. Shirlry rH7. f). I.XiX, j). H2 (Cloud study) 

feltoji Ilequest 1939. 
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P A R K E S B O N I N G T O N 

Lon’ 1 tJc jt Boiilotjne 


1802-1828 


B ( )X I N(. I ()N'S work forms an imporiani link In'twccn KngHsh and French 

art ol the earh l!)th century. An Knglislnnan by birth lie learnt to paint 
in watercolours in C.alais. taught by a krench master ivho had been a friend 
and pupil of I liomas (ortin s. Later Honingion became a close friend of Dela¬ 
croix s. whom he inspired by his use ol the watercolour technicpie and his clear, 
high-keyed palette: Delacroix's induence on Bonington can be felt in his Odaliscpies 
and his historical studies. .\t an early age Bonington showed remarkable technical 
facility, \tr\c- and directness of a|)proach. and a keen eye for picturesc|ue scenery. 
Ilis successful career was cut short when he died of consumption at the age of 25. 

'^Lhough Loiv Fide is the si/e of a sketch, it has the character of a large- 
scale linished painting. The picture has been lapiclh brushed in. but the rapidity 
is not that ol C>)nstable. keeping up with changes of light and iveaiher, but seems 
dictated by a le\erish tcinperament. Lhe well-integrated comjjosiiion gi\es promin- 
c-nc e to the* striking c loud-ellec l: the c le:n' blues of the sk) and the sea ha\ e a 
pleasing Iresimess and are masterfully balanced by a few patches of red in the fore¬ 
ground group of women. Bonington has preserxed much that is characteristic of 
waic rcolour work m the c lear colours and broad brushxvork of his canxas. 

I hough his landscapes portray scenes from exeryday life, they sliow a pre¬ 
ference for piciurescpte aspects which (orm a deliberate contrast to the rapidly dexel- 
o])ing urban sc ene of Bonington s day. and rex eal the same romantic s|)irit in xs’hic h 
the artist j)aintecl Ins historical sccaic's Irom the* life of kings and the* nobles ol the 
!(iih and 17ih ceniuric's. 


Richard Paikcs lioiiington was born at Arnold near Notlinghain. Ilis lather, an unstable 
ehaiacter, ^\■as at one time goveinor of Nottingham gaol. Ilis mother was a sc hoolmisti css. 
Ilis father later set uj} as a drawing master, and .settled in C^alais in 1817 as |>artnt*i in a 
(inn of emigrant Nottingliam lace makers. In C:alais Richard Parkes received tuition from 
Louis rrancia. W^ent to Paris in 1818, where he studied at the Louvre, the Kcole des Raux 
Arts and with Baron Cros, and where he met Delacroix. He loured Northern France, and 
visited luigland and Italy. Died in London in 1828. 


Oil on iniUhoard 7 x in. 
iieqiieathed hy Alfred Felton 1904. 
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Wtllmiti Blake) Illiistnitiom to Dante) Divme Conieily 


T in- laU' IHih (inlurv marked 
llie bej^innin^ ol a stliism in 

I'.niilish an. I.ed bv die R()\al 
AcadeiiiN a iradiiion ol lorm.d poll- 
laiime had been eslablished whidi. 
met b\ A widespread demand Irom (lie 
weallln strata ol society, stilled the- 

# r 

•growth ol imai‘inati\e loims ol art. 

Artists who rc-belh-d against the si.md 

« 1 

ards thus esi.dilished. ollen lonnd snp 
poit Irom the h-ss wealths art lovers: 
(iicles ol amate urs and literary soe ie 
lie's eneoinaiic'd an indi\idualisi ie .md 
specialised ait imconiu'eted with the- 
main nie-am ol con(em))orary (hoie^hi. 
1 hus wc' Imd. side b\ side* with the- 

4 

dashing oliic ial porir.iiis ol Sir 1 homas 
l.awreiuc'. R.A.. the- li^ht hearted so 
(ial satires ol 1 liomas Rowlandson, 
the oyersensit i\c*. lormali/c'd kind 
scajxs ol (’.oiman and tlu' myslit vis¬ 
ions ol William Hlake. 

Blake. broUi>ht up in tlu- beliels ol 
Swedeidioi); and trained in the pro 
lession ol line engraver. dc'j)ended loi 
his living entirclv on reproductive en- 
Inlaying lor |)ublishers. and later on 
the support ol individual iriends and 



W II.LIAM lU.XKL: Donfr Ilia Ino i/f 

1*111 


|>aiions siu h as the artist John l.innell. who commissioned the* drawings lor Dante, 
lie iuvi -1 m lived :my ollii ial eiii oui a^emeiil, ami liieil all his lile in ohsimilv and 
anionjj; |)e()|)le whom he vastly snriiassed in (ieali\e |)ower and enei}>v ol inwnlion. 
above whom he lowered and who not Irom his nenitts a whollv tmrei iproi ated stint- 
nltts. The tremetidoits intensitv ol his nattire was turned inward and he loin 
mimed in his mind with the nreat writers and tinisls ol the past; little semhianee is 
found 111 his |)i( tot ial work to the aelnalilies ol his day; he disdained the studs ol 
n.itine and lonteniraled on the s'isions ol his nnanmalion 


"1 know this world is a world ol linaninalion and ol \ ision, 1 see eveiv 
ihmn 1 paint m this svorld. hm l-.servhodv does not see alike. ' Hlake wrote lie 
lormed early sshat minht he termed a -soeahtilarv ol lorins.- drawn Irom enmav 
inns aftei Italian m.islets, mainly alter Mit helannelo. and Irom nodiii statues in 
Westminster .\hhey and other mediesal svork. l llese inllnenees still appear in the 
illtistralions to the Divine Comedy where thev are welded into a personal and h.n 
momous Mylc, 


lie saw his visions in terms ol his formal vo,ahnlarv." and the rliMlim lhal 
pervades them rellei ts the treniemloits exi itemetit. the eompellinn nature ol his emo 
tioiis: anani and anam he siresseil the need for enthttsiasm in art. Mere eiitluisiasm 
IS all 111 all. ( .ontemporaries report how he svorketl at ninhl •under his set s fieri e 




dr l/niihrili and llrtti/iiid dt‘ Htnn 


inspirat ions, w liitli were* as it they \\'onl(I tear him asimdcr, whik- lie was yicklin;.; 
himsclt lo llu- muse*, skc-lching and writing.’ 

1 he Dante ill ust i at ions innsi ha\e keen drawn itom such sudden inspira¬ 
tions, sim e Samuel I’almer reports that 'he designed the whole set (102) during a 

Iririnight’s illness in bed ’ in lS2k silting up like a p.uiiarcli. sunounded by books. 
W'ithoul |>relimin.iry studies Irom nature, with lew aheialions still \isible in the 
underlying pent il outlines, the whole tremendous scheme was set down as he had 
%isuali/ed it in his imagination. 

Blake died belore the scries was finishc'd. and many ol tlu' chawings ha\e 
remained incomplete*, some are mere sketches, some in \ai\ing stages ol cc)m[)Ie 
lion and onls about seven ol the drawings in Melbouiiie have* been caiiied to then 
linal form. Ihis very unevenness of execution enables the student lo lollow 

c losely Blake’s panic ulai manner of veoiking. Finished and unfinished chawings 
are spread eve tdv ove r the whole* sc*ries: Blake seems to hav e* wot ked some draw 

ings uj) to a certain stage, carrying some* further, finishing otheis and leaving a 

number in their first sketchy state. 

In the plate <.)f ‘Mc^sca de I.amberii' the colour washes have been ev'enly aj>- 
|)lied to the whole J^age. but they do not as yet appear in full strength. Repeated 
colour washes and greater strengthening of outline* would finally carry the design 
to completion, as lot example* in the Antaeus, where the dark figure* ol tlie giant 
compcised of grey intermingled with light red. is set against a deej> blue sky—a colour 

scheme rej^eated in the clouds and in the llames. I he combination makes this 
drawing c^ne of the most successful colcjur harmonies of the series. 





rile drawings should not be seen without previous knoivledge of the poem 
which they illustrate. I'he mystical exjierience related by Dante, who in the Divine 
Comedy passes through errors ol the world and their retribution to gradual enlight¬ 
enment. found an echo in Blake's soul. His reference to his own “voices ’ made 
years before the Dante illustrations in a letter to a fiiend show how akin Blake's 
spirit was to that of Dante. “ If you ’ his voices threatened, “who are organized by 
Divine Providence for s|3iritual communion, refuse and bury your talent in the eartli 
. . . sorrow and desperation pursue you through life, and after death shame and ton 
fusion of face to eternilv!” I hus from his verv soul, he understood Dante’s suffer- 
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ers in the Inferno as rebels against Divine Provideiue. people who refuse to use their 
“talent." jieople who are prisoners of their own uncontrolled natures. 

Blake was inspired to do his drawings by a set ol illustrations, drawn by his 
friend Klaxinan. and published in pure line engravings in f.ondon in 170!». No 
comparison could serve better than this to demonstrate the lieight at which Blake's 
imagination and artistic |)()wer soared above that ol his contemporaries. Maxman 
had occasionallv hit U|)(tn .1 loicelul motil. such as the devil and the figuie of Bert¬ 
rand de Born in tlie Schismatics, but his drawing was pedantic and he lacked <i 

setise of design. His conceptions are no more than the raw material, the imj)mc- 

form whicli going through the lire of Blake’s imagination emerges changed and 
purified. 

Klaxman’s Inferno drawings depict single horrifying incidents—Blake welds 
all incidents into an aljstracl pictorial form symbolizing horror and torment. 
Throughout this part he employs severe rhythms, harsh and angular verticals and 
horizontals, spiky llames. petrified attitudes and figures enlarged to monstrous size. 
In “Mosca de I.and>erti' the regular spacing of the figures conveys a harsh rhytlnn. 
repeated more rapidly in the pointecl row ol (lames at the back. .\ cominuous move¬ 
ment carries the eye from the figures ol Bertrand dc* Born with his head in his 

hand towards the left. The hillside at the back rises with the movement ol the 

dev iTs sword, ec lioes ilie throng ol ev ildoers passing the dev il, and gives a feeling 
of inescapable imprisonment to the- scene-. Dante and \’irgil. to the right ol the 
devil, are depic ted in what Blake would have called their “spiritual form. ” without 
attcm])t at historical likeness. 

How completely, in almost medieval fashion. Blake’s feeling expressed itself 
in abstract form can be seen in his use of the “aureole. ' a kind ol screen which 
separates important figures and their surroundings and heightens their impoitance. 
In Antaeus part of the sky surrounded by a ring of c loucls ac ts the part of an aureole 
and adds immeasurably to the overwhelming impression of the giant figure. 

The giant Antaeus, like a vastly exaggerated dream variation on Michel 
angclo’s slaves from the Sistinc Ceiling, is one of Blake’s most arresting ligure de¬ 
signs. This conception .shows how Blake was lirecl by single word images as mucli 
as by the story he was illustrating. Dante describes how Antaeus bent down to place 
Dante and Virgil into the lowest ring of the Inferno. In this description the poet 
uses two similes; he refers to the giant as a tower when a c loud is going over it and 
also as the mast of a ship (Inferno Canto XXXI. i:Ui-I |.',) . Both'ihese image-s have 
found expression in the long arm stretching clown venicalh. drawn witli as leu 
curves and as straight outlines as compatible with the luiman form. J he bold 
ness of the invention, which symbolizes the dynamics of cosmic forces and of the 
ungoverned instincts ol man carries this design beyond mere illustration, and re 
veals the* spirit of Dante's and Blake’s mystical philosophy. (.Se e- Trout ispiec e.) 



A new set of formal symbols ap|>car in the pages illustrating Purgatory, which 
(lilfer strongly from those used in the Inferno. Dante describes the walk through 
Purgatory as the ascent of a mountain. References occur in the text to the vast 
expanse of sea left belo\\’ as the wanderers ascend. The path winds round the out¬ 
side of the mountain. IMake’s illustrations often take the scenery described as the 
stage of the inc idents depic ted. All Purgatory drawings emphasise an upward move¬ 
ment: while a great lumd^er of the Inferno drawings were oblong, upright compo¬ 
sitions are given |)reference in Purgatory. S])irals of clouds, the undulating, varied 
forms of vegetation add a new and softer rhythm to these drawings. 

Dante entering the Fire (Plug. C'.anto XX\"I I) shows the path obstruc ted by 
llanu's. “ J'here the banks flashed forth flames, and the cornice breathes the blast 
upward, which bends them back, and keeps them away from it.” (Purg. Canto 
XX\^) Ulake shows tlu* flames l^ending back in an undulating rhythm, evenly 
spaced floating figures appear in the fire, from which \hrgil and Dante are separated 
by wider spat ing. Fhe colour scheme is light with faded reds and green predomin¬ 
ating. the outline delicate an<l free. 

In Paradise the* scheme of the forms of design \aries once more, and some of 
Ulakc‘\ most audac ious \ isions can be found in this part, tvhic h by nature of its 
abstract theological thought, has placed formidable* obstacles in the WAy ol all 
Dante illustrators. Blake a\c)ids all monotom. all repetition of design in his dratv- 
ings: spheres. sj)irals. flame-like aureoles, ^vingecl patriarc hs. abstrac l arrays of heads 
fill his |)ages. In St. Peter and St. James (Paradise. C'anto XX\') . he depicts the 
Saints as o\er lile-si/e figure's in (onlormity with their spiritual importance. They 
are enclosed in enormous llames. and rays of light tra\ersing all sides gi\e a feeling 
of infinite* space, d'he cm ions, foreshortened figures suggest the forms of birds: 
here again Blakc‘'s imagination has been stimulated by Dante’s \\'ord image where 
he refers to the ad\c*nt of .St. Jamc's as ”\\’hen a do\e taketh liis |)Iace with his com- 
|)anions.” Blake’s dee|) sincerity and the harmonious use of abstract design instils 
such drawings \vith a cmiously haunting po^ver. 

Blake’s “formal \'ocabulary ” owed much to the* manner of line engra\ ing of 
his day and certain features such as the em|)hatically outlined muscles, the “pretti' 
fied” faces are disagreeable to the modern eye. ^’et Blake’s \'ery consistency in the 
use of these features gi\'es them a symbolic rather than a realistic meaning. through 
his renunciation of naturalistic detail. Blake gained complete mastery ol design. 
There is much in his ^vork which foreshadows the concerns of |)ainters of the 2()lh 
century. 

It has often been pointed out that Blake cannot be fitted into any scheme 
of English art. Fhough Blake stands outside the main stream of English 18th cen 
tury art his early manner of drawing resembles the style of Barry. l*'laxnian. Stot- 
hard and Romney. His friendship with Flaxman and Fuseli, though interrupted 
by irritations and misunderstandings, lasted for many years. Fuseli, a Swiss, did 
not come to England till he was years of age. Before this he was in close con¬ 
tact with writers who foreshadowed the jjci ioci known as “Sturm und Drang, 
which rescued Cierman poetry from the domination of reason and French taste. 
Fuseli defended imagination against reason, enthusiasm against polished pradice. 
the cult of a wild individuality against social convention, and felt himself to be m 
tune with nature and the universe. Not enough is known at present about the exact 
relationship between the two artists, though tliey were close friends for more than 
twenty years. The emphatic exaggerations, the startling effects of Fuseli's Dante 
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illusiraiions drawn in Rome l)el\\'een 177()-17S(). are moie akin lo Hlake in leelin;< 
ilian llie careful line drawings of Maxman's. from which Blake took some of his 
molives. Bui wliile kuseli and Flaxman Ijoth adhered lo the con\eniional c lassic isi 
style. Blake mo\ed lo^cards a personal conception of form. Only an artist of Blake’s 
enerjijy of spirit could ha\e drawn from a second-rate coniemporarv tradition and 
inadcc|uate en^ra\inj^s after work of past periods the stimulus for such highly ori 
ginal and exj)ressi\e work. 



W'lI.I.IAM lU.AKK: Si. Prtn tnid St. 


I<iinr\ n’ th Danlr ami ftedhur. 



\v 1 L L I A M li 1 . A K E 1757-1827 

Cjpjik'us (Iiijcnw^ Cjnto XIV) 


O N llu'ir \van(iri inos ilnoiioii ihc tirclcs of ihc Inferno. Dante asks 

Masier. who is ihai j^reai spirii. who seems to care not for the lire, and 
lies (lisdaintui and eoiuorled. so that the rain seems not to soften him?" 
Ii is C-apaneiis. Rin^ ol I hehes. wlio is heini^ punished lor excessi\e pride and 
defiance ol (»od. l)anic‘ and X^ii'i^il ap|)ear side by side to the* lelt. Dante is turninj^ 
a\\a\' fiom die sullerer \\ idi a gesture* ol |>iiy. I he restinj.^ figtire amoiii*' die flames 
is a lorturc-d imaj^e ol disdain and pride. Hlake was inspired to its inxention b) 
Michelangelos Adam which he kne-w from enora\ in<;s. Rut RIake has chanoed the 

* Re naissance figure into one of eonslrainl 
lace and bod\ arc- lorcccl into the frontal aspect, the- arms cliiy” closely to the bod)’ 
and the future is confined into one- unbroken outline’. Ry surrounding the fimire 
with an aureole* of flames and strokes ol li^hlnin^ RIake cc)n\c‘\s the impre'ssion of 
a soul irnprisonccl l>y its own lur\. ] he dcsit'n echoes in the lan^iiat^c* of form the 
emphatic nature of the words in which \'ir^il addre*sses C’ajianeus: 


() C-apaneus. in that lh\ pride remains uncpic'nc hed. 

I hou art punished more: no torture* e-xccpi ths own raving 
Whiidd be pain proportioned to th) lurw" 


William lilake*. inyslie , poe t aiiel iiliisti ator. 
engraver James liasire in 1771 lor se\en yeais: 
Ae aele iny Sc hools, but can he elesc rilii el as se ll- 
anel drawing. I-or the greater part ol his lile, 
Reeeive*el snp|>oil trom Ids Irienels and patrons 
nell. Ilis e ire le of friends ine lndee! site h artisis 
and otliers. Ilael few’ followe-rs and never 
Blake’s art was inspired by his oe\ n ot othei 


was boiii in l.ondon. Apprentieed to the- line 
also sludie-d lot a short ivhile at the Royal 
taught in eolom e-ngra\ing, e\atereoloiir ivotk 
earned his living as a prolessional engracer. 
W'illiam Mavlt-\. 1 homas Butts anel |ohn Un¬ 
as |ohn Maxman. I le nt y I nseli. jnhn X'arley 
aehie-veel public recogidtion in his lile* lime. All 
poet's wiilings and his mystic beliefs. 


\Vai(’y(ohmr druxvitfis,, /-/ .v 20 in. 

Coll.: I'rnni n .scries of 102 ilhtstrfifinns to Dante's Dii'inr (lofnetty, <onunis.sioned hy /ohti 
I.innell. in XL'hose fatuity the set retttaitied tilt /o/.S, xrlieti if xeas flivided hrtirreti the 
Tate Ctatlery, the British Atnsrntti. the Ashinoteati Atnsentn. Oxford, the Binninii^hatn 
Art Oaltery atid the \atif>nat Oattery of Alelhonrne, xehieh at tf aired watereotonrs 

f/irontrh the Teltoti Befjnest, iti 1021. 

Tit.: A. Oiiehrist. Life of M'. Btahe. !SrO, vot. /, 323 . 3 : x»ot. If. 2 / 0 - 223 . /Itnsirafions to the 
Dix'ine Cotnedy of Datite hy (T. Btahe. The Xatitttial Arts Collet fiotis rand, Ttttidttti 1022 
(fjrixK printed) A. Blnnt, Btahe's Tittttriat Iinai^itiatioti {in: Tn^ltititi tmtl the Alediferratiean 
Tradifittti, /.otitltjti 10 / 0 , ft. 103 setf.) atitl the sttnitlarti Titeratnre ttti Bltihe. 

Felton Betfiiest 1021. 












AUCa’Sri'S K. IOIIN: royfyait of Doyrlifi. 

no echo in the Knglisli jjaiiuer's work, 
unaware’ ol \alues oilier than his own. 


W HI'.N Queen \^icloi'ia came lo 
ihe ihroiie in 1837. several ol 
the early 19lh century painters, 
such as Cotman. rurner and Etty were 
still n'orking and Constable had died 
oidy a few years |)reviously. Yet the 
art of those painters, whose life-time 
coincided fully with the Victorian 
era (such as Landseer. Ford Madox 
Brown. the pre-Raphael ites and 
others) dilfers markedly from that of 
the pre\ ions age. Fhe art of C'otman. 
Constable and Furner had grown out 
of a nourishing English school, con¬ 
stantly stimulated b)' contact with the 
wider European tradition. If (ait- 
man, I urner and ('onstable did not 
rtceixe much direct inspiration from 
contemporaries beyond the channel it 
was because there was no one to ecpial 
iluin in their chosen field. Etty al¬ 
ready foreshadows much of the retard¬ 
ing and narro\\ ing outlook of the later 
19lh c entury. Daumier. Delac roix 
and Ingres worked in France, con 
cerned like Flty with figure repre¬ 
sentation; but Flty returned from his 
journeys abroad unimpressed by con¬ 
temporary trends. Landseer painted 
animals at the same lime as Courbet, 
but the passionate vision, the emo¬ 
tional sympathy with leild life found 
Holman Hunt remained all his life cpiite 


Holman Hunt, together with Millais. Rossetti and others, formed the pre 
Raphaeliie Brotherhood in 1848, in protest against the then decadent Academic 
tradition. Lhey were held together by friendship and common com ictions. whh 
which they inspired artists of the younger generation, notably Burne-Jones and 
Whiliam Morris. 'Fhe sentiment and the generalization of form characteristic of 
much of the .-\cadcmic art of their day. seemed lo them insuflicient to exjness 
their own intense \isual and emotional c‘Xperience; they brought to art a new 
seriousness akin lo the moral and religious sjiirii of their age. but strangely hampered 
in expression by lack of an adecjuate formal tradition. 
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1I()[.\IA\ Nl'N'r; Sl„(l\ of an .hah niil. 


lloliiKin Hum ;ul()j)U(l ;i in.imu i ol |)aimiiij4 w ith nliu h he ihou^hl lo eimi- 

laU‘ llu* iK hu'\(.'Diem oi the lalh (ftiuiry Italian Piinuii\es; u tonsisicd m.iinlv ol 

a p.uMsiakin^ iiauiialiMii. In the <lesiie to find authentic m.iteiial lor his religious 

|)i(luies he went to the Middle hast t(» make sketches ol Arabs and the hil)lical 

<ounti\. With characteristic tc'ii.ic itv lie travelled as hir as hi^Apt to obtain a Ijriei 

siitinj^ lioiii an unveiled Arab woman. I he (me sensitive" line* shows his sc*arch for 

sim|)lilied loini. he* draws without ' hrav lira ' and ic"jects the illusionist manner ol 
the l)<iro(|ue a^e. 




1 Ik- lasu- (,| ihr prc RapiKKlilts iii.ulc ilsL-ll kll lai bc-yoiul piclorial an, cTcal- 
111 ,- .1 luw amuidc lowards ilic objLcis and sun()imdiii,t>s of every-day life, in the days 
wben .1 r.ipidh expandin.t; machine manufac lure bad lead loan hilberto uneciualled 
deb.isemeni ol public taste. ^'el tbeii piitures remained for ilie inosL concerned 
with literary sciiiimein and deiail. revealini- the painsiakin<r and sincere elforis of 

ilu ir creaiois, but ittic lv oioanised to a slyle in cvhich observalion meri>es into co- 

p.'UicTii. 

It is noicwoiilu lii.u Wliisiki. who 'vas lo popuhuisc a nc^\’aesthetic apnroath 
loundc tl on c oinempoi at v developments in France, was an .American who bad liveci 

111 l iance lot nttmy veats. Ilis cosmopolitttn outlook and trainini-' made him in- 
mtiMIue to the lure ol the lileraiy subject which had been the iindoino of so many 

l•.n.^llsb p.iinicts. ;ntd bis concern with colour htntiionies and the lexuire of paiiU 
dnccted Fn-bsh art into new cbannels. The \'ecv F.nglish .An Club, founded in 
bSSt., nave encotnanemeiu and exbibition space to youn,^ artists who adopted this 
new. imai.idemic manner ol paintint;. based on direct obserxalion ;md on sensiti\e 
lendetinn o| eilects ol linbt. I he (.liib \ indie tUecl its cause when at the turn of the 
cciUttiN a noteworthv .uronp ol artists, iiuluclin;^ .Steer. Fonks. John, McFvoy and 
Oipcn. ainon^ its exhibitors. 

1 he New I'.n”lish tecruiied many of its now famous members fiom the Slade 
Sclux)!. where Uro\vn. looks and Steer ent<)urai»ed the study t)f the old masters. 

to whose Avork tlie\ Inoiight a fresh eye and an evaluation unhampered by academic 
precept. I In* scliool ciuouraged line chawing in contrast to the tonal drawing 
taught at the* Academy Schools. I nder Stec*r s influence watercolour painters re¬ 
vet ted to the j)re-\ ic torian method of broad washes and simplified statements, so 
much more* natural to the medium. 

1 he Slade School and tlie New Icnglish .\rt (-lub cieated a high standard of 
c 1 aftsmanship in an ait ol distinctly national character. Iheir aesthetic position 
found elo(|ueni expression in the art c ritic ism of I). S. Me Coll, who defined the rela¬ 
tive position of subject and form in the following way: "... It is this element, the 
music ol space and form. iliat reallv pla\s to the imagination behind the images that 
tepiesent person or thing. A division ol tlu* papei' will do more to enthrone a 
figure or dignify a landsc ape than the drc*ss of Kings or the presc-nce* of I’alaces. and 
the drill or swing ol a composition across the* canvas be more elocjuent of its motif 
than the particular attitudes and occupations ol its constituent persons." But 
Mc(-olls critical position was an uneasy one. Ilis criticism diliers Irom the art 
criticism ol the Renaissance, ol Revnolds or Ruskin in ih.it he* generallv legards 



RICl lARI) 


Kl^RICII, Poitlnrin, ('.tnnwall. 


too 


subject niatlcr as such as uiHiii])oriaiil. while in piex ious tc ntui ies the “approiu i 
ale ” (leliueatioii ol suljjei l mallei tloselv (omiecled w iili the s<)( ial and moral out 
look of ihe age had been regarded as the main aim ol art. I hougb Mc(a)irs de- 
linition reads like an exposition ol post-impressionist principles, he continued to 
regard correct and ap|)ropriate representation as the arbiter ol good art and laded 
to at:)preciale liie ‘‘musu of space and lorm ’ in the work of the |)ost-impiessionists. 
Vet it is just this “drift and s^\■ing of the composition ' which occuj)ies jiainlers like 
Nash and I'unnard in preference to the photographic particulars ol their molds, 
and was to l)ecome tlie main conccin ol manv artists of the present time. 



WILLIAM LJ'J'V, R.A. 

NnJc Wouuju Asleep 


17S7- 1819 


T ill- (imiif <)l ilu’ \\()iiiaii is (hawn with (listiiitlion and paiiiit-d with warmth. 

I ht Iksh is t ()ii\iiu int^lv trctitcd. the mov fiuciit ol ilie fit>ttrc and the raised 
hij)inie ate finely ohsereed and placed into the picture plane. 

^ el the pose ilsell reminds the beholder ol a model jjosed in a life class rathei 
ih.m ol a woman havino lallen asleep by the lakeside. I bis reminiscence of the life 
cl.iss IS not a meiaphor: Kity did indeed .ill his life attend the Royal .Academy 
liaintmij; school. He bron,!;hi to bear on the study of the ntide model an infinite 
care in technical methods. His diary contains detailed notes on his technical 
approach: ' l.ei each layer ol colour be seen throiit-h. Or. in oilier words, man- 
a.t;c- ii so. bv saiiuhlnig. that the lints underneath ajipear. It will give depth, and 
.1 fleshiness ol effect. im])ossible to get by solid colour." 

I'.tiN s taste, bowel er, was not that of a realist. He was pnrsning the ideal of 
the H.nocpie. .is he nndc'istood it, Stiidcails comnienled on his haliit of generali/ing 
and ideali/ing the forms of his models, • I he coniotns were for e\er varied by his 
own admirable perceiilion of the beaiiliftil. If there was poierly of line or llaccidity 
in form—his jienc il seemed to refuse to porir.iy it." 

A simple study like out W'oman .Asleep shoivs l-.tty's accomplishments ;it 
theii best ivithoni the arlific ial paraphernalia of gilded ships, shining armour and 
iransjiarent tlra])eiy. which are so prominent in his famons cain.ises cil "Oleopaira" 
or his 'A'onlh on the Prow." 


Kliy was llu* son of a niilk*r and gingerbread maker, sp<(ially lanioiis for the ‘ lAiy 
gilding.” lie became a sludeni at the Royal Academy in IH07 and in llu* same year a [)iij)il 
of Sir 1 bomas Lawrence, witli whom, as also with licniy l iiseli he icmainccl on terms of 
lifelong friendshij). W'ciu to Iranee and Italy in I8l(i, I1 and became an R.A. in 

1828. ■ 


Oil oti rnni'ds 2 ?^ x I7\ in. 

('.()!L: Howard Sjyrnslry. 

Lil.: (for ireneral infor/nation) ./. (lilrhrist, Thr l.ifr of II'. l•.Uy. 
fjoward Spenslf'y lUujiirst 1*00. 
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S I R K D W I N L A N D S E E R , R.A. 1802 -1873 


The Tiirl dnJ Countess of Sefton nnei Their Daughter 

at Ahheydale, North Lancs. 1846 


T he name ol Landseer is associated in the minds of most people with pictures 

like “ The Monarch of the Cilen." It is interesting to speculate why this 
artist, whose early skilful animal paintings drew the praise of Gericault, and 
who in his love of the lorest, of hunting and observation of wild life shows himself 
akin to his great contemporary Courbet, should have found it necessary to re-model 
Ids visual im|n'essions to fit titles like “None but the Brave deserve the Fair/' or 
“ Lhere's no place like Home.” 

rile sensational, anecdotal character ol most of Landseer’s work has to some 
extent o\'ershadoived those pictures in which his line craftsmanshiji and superb 
knoisledge t)f animal structure lound a simple and (lirect expression. Llie “Far! 
and C-ountess of Sefton” dates from the [leriod when Landseer was at the height 
of his powers and is one ol the finest pictures e\'er painted by him. A slight “liter¬ 
ary motif” has been introduced to create a “situation”: All three horses shoiv theii 
interest in an apple, which the C'ountess is holding on the palm of her hand. Her 
tlark figure, in the flowing riding habit of the day. and the full-length view of her 
mount, form an effective centre to the com|)osition. Lhe fine group of animal 
heads to the left is balanced by the pictures(|ue motifs of a rugged tree, and the arch 
and lowers of an ancient bridge in the right distance. Lhe picture remained un¬ 
finished and retains much of the freshness of a sketch in the figure of the ("ount. in 
the accessories and. abo\e all. in the curiously modern landscape. Lhe coat ol the 
broivn horse shows the scrupulous rendering of surface texture for ivhich the artist 
was famous. Landseer is said to have been jiarticularly proud of his meticulous high 
finish—“it was his delight to put a magnifying glass into the hand of an artist-friend 
and bid him examine the painting of the eye of a bird” (]uotes J. A. Manson from 
the Daily News of the period. 

Landseer, who exhibited his first picture at the Royal Academy at the age 
of LL met with considerable success at an early age. Of genial disposition and 
fond of anecdotes and sport, he made his way into highest society, and became the 
favourite painter of Queen Victoria. Lhougli best known for his animal pictures he 
also painted |K)rtraits of the Royal Family and created genre scenes and illustrations 
to themes from Shakes|)eare. Milton and Sir Walter Scott. 


Sir Kciwiii Landseer was born in London, the son of John Landseer, a professional engraver. 
His brother Thomas, who followed his father's calling, engraved many plates of Sir Edwins 
pictures. Landseer first lived witli his father; later Ids tw'o sisters kept house for him. Of a 
highly strung disposition he suffered from severe attacks of depression an<l died from a cerebral 

disease. 


Oil on commas 71 x 112 in. . t ■ ,o’-t u 

Coll.: Lady Cheylesmore, who acquired the picture from the artist s sale in J.s/4. 

M.P. 

Felton Bequest 194fi. 


IT'. Eaton. 
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1- () R 1) M A 1) () X BROWN IS21 -1898 

I he Bjpiisiii oj /:’</))■///, Ktfip oj Northuiiihriii, 1878-9 


I ~^()R1) .\IA1)()X iUN.()\\'N was tloscly associated \\ith ilu* pre-Raphaclilcs, but 
^ lUAci became a member oi llieir bioibei hood. He ins])irecl Rossetti and Hol¬ 
man Hunt and told tliem ol the aims and the work, of the (»erman group of 
the Na/arenes. \\ho modelled their st\le on that ol Raphael's predecessors. I'lie 
N.i/aicnes. wliom Brown nut during his ^ta^ in Rome, encouraged him to tmder- 
l.ike dec oral i\e large scale- works. One ol Brown's Imest pictures, begun in Rome. 
( hauccr at tlu* (’.ouit ol I cbvard 111, in the National CialleiAol New Sotith W'ales. 
shows Ills carelulK 1).danced, il laiher crowded composition, into which he incor 
poialed minulch executed histoiical costumes and laces studied horn lile. 

The Baj)tism ol kdwin. a late work, is a cartoon made in preparation for his 
fiescoes in iltc- .Manchester Town Hall. 1 hesc* Irescoes were to represent the history 
of the* citv. Mane lustc i. rc centU risen in importance- as a wealthy manulac turing 
centre, liad no histoi\ of appieciable- anlicpiits and Brown's inxeiitions lepresent a 
curious tour de force-. The- Ba|)tism ol I-.dwin. King of Deira (part of North- 
umbi ia) had aclualU lake-n place in ^’ol k in (>27. but ‘what of that ' said Brown 
in answer to some criticism. ‘We- must have- the- intiocluciion of (Ihristianily 
some liow. " Ouc-c-n 1-ihc lburga. to the right, \\atc hes the bantism of her luisband 
whose coine-ision site had biought .d)oul. .\ small woodc-n c 

erected tor the- j)urpose. o\ct a Roman pa\c-mc-nt which symbolises ilie Roman occii 
pation of ancient Biitain. Brown took his details from the description ol thc- 
\\-ne-ial)le Bede and cat el idly obseiv c-d historical accurac\ in his costumes. While 
he* aimed at c ate hing the oute r appe-aranc e- of the- sc e ne, the* inne r le-c linu eluded 
him. riu* feeling lor line and lorm e-vident in some of the 
does not per\ade- the composition as a whole, the- ligures 
much of the picture space- appears empty and uiiorg.un/ed. 

Brown once wrote: ‘ Irying to substitute- simple imilatioii lor scenic ellect 
ie eness. and jiurity of nalural c olour lot sc holast ic depth ol lone-. I found no be tte-i 
wav of doing so than to i)ainl what lt‘*de*d a Holbe in ol tlu- ninetee nth cc-ntm\. 
Ihe modem critic will hardlv agree with Biown's e-\ ablation ol his own work: but 
this saving testifies to Brown s search lor a new. unacademic mode- ol painting, a 
search Whic h inspired not only the- pre Rapliae litc s in I ngland but also tlu- Iin 
pressioidsts in France and wU'uh gradually led to a far reaching i ransloi mat ion ol the 

pic torial arts. 


Hire h had hast ih been 


Imeh modelled heads, 
re-main isolated and 


mown was bom in (Calais wlie-ic his fallui was 
Went to Italv and Paris hetwee-n IH12 and ISI.a. 
ISIS. One- ol his best-known pictures. * 1 he 


.1 doctor. Studied at ihe .\nnvci[> .\cadi‘iny. 
.Seltled in London in IHKi. .Met Rossetti in 
L.ist ol 1 upland.' teas painted in 18.55. 


Cartoon, foloured chalhs and fjastt'l, 120 in. \ >7 in 
l-fdton Heifiteat l*d)5. 














S I R K 1) W V R 1) c: () L E \' lU I R N E -JONES, 

Ban., A.R.A. IS88-I<S!)S 

I he CnirJcii oj Pjh 1886-7 



MI', Alls and (.rails Movcniciii ol William Morris and the an hai/ini^ style* ol 
Kdward HnriR- Joiks illnsiratcd in this picture lorm the swan son.t^ of the 
Pre Ra|)hac‘lilc‘ Mo\ enient. 

lUn IK-JoiRs came under tlie inlluence ol Rossetti's romaniic: slyle and during 
a journev abroad acciuired a lirsi-hand knowledge ol Italian loth century painting. 
Alter his return to Kiigland he settled in I-ondon and iill the end of his life painted 
l)octic. olteii media\al subject- in a languid, yet personal style, which he cultivated 
as an escape Irom the materialism ol his own age. 

The (larden ol l^m was to be part ol a series dealing with d'he lU’ginning ol 
the World. I he artist said ol tliis |)iclure; ' I he (lod is mightily salislied with Him¬ 
self. as an artist commonly is—the picture has no satire in it. but is meant to he a 
little ioolisli. and to delight in loolishness—and is a reac tion Irom the dazzle of Lon¬ 
don wit and wisdom.’ Burne-Jones longed to recapture the idea of the “Ciolclen 
Age' but he could not take himsell with sullic ienl seriousness. A pastoral land¬ 
scape swings agreeably across the picture j)lane and lorms a 'backdrop" to the ligures 
whose bionze and white lleshtoiR's lonn the main note ol colour. I he languid 
nudes are rather selI-c onsc iously over emphasized, and the pic ture lac ks a natural 
ac<e|)lance ol the theme. Nothing coidd mark more c leal 1\ I he event ual division ol 
l!tth ceiiturv painting than a c omparison bet ween i he “C harden of Pan" and Manet's 
slightlv earlier "Dejeuner sur rilerhe." Buiir- Jones, who once said. "I should like 
to lorget the world and be inside .1 picture.” escaped into a world ol lantasy. lor 
the rendering of which he relied on the example ol past practice. Manet also used 
traditional motives, but his "(iolden Age ' had a place in the lile ol his own day and 
was de])i(ted in the pure colours and values ol his vigorous style and original ohsca- 
V at ion. 

1 hat Burne Jones had a sad loreboding of coming eve nts on the lAiropean 
art scene is borne out bv his comment on the illustrations to his Kelmscoit ('haucor 
—‘‘1 wonder, il Lhaucer were alive now . . . whether he'd be satislied with my pic¬ 
tures to his book or whether he'd preler impressionist oirs. I don’t trust him. " 


11m lu -|(>M( s suulicii llifology in Oxloid w licic he iiu i \V'iIli;nn .Morris. Inspiicd hy Ruskiii s 

wi itiiigsand Rossetti's paintings the two li it nds . ... interested in ai l. Si tlled in London 

in IK.at) tslR-re they worked in (Jose (ollahoralion with Rossetti. VV'ent to Italy in 18.59. linrne- 
|ones was ol a kind, etiuahle disposilittn and po-sessed a wliiiMsi<al sense ol hnnionr. Iletanu 
Associate ol the Royal .\(ademy in 188.5. Known also lor his glass paintings, tapestry de¬ 
signs and lor the illustrated edition ol Ch.nicer pnhlislied hy W'illiain .Morris's Kehnscc.ll Ihess. 

Knighted in 1891. 


Oil on (fitn'iis x 59^ in. 

l it.: Lady linrne-fonf's, Mf'/ntn ials, 1901, not. //. h i. 
I'Llton lif'ffuest 1919. 









lOMN SINC;KR SARGENT, R.A. 18.5(5-192.5 

/ lospihil ill Gniihiilii, 1913 


S \R(»lsN 1 Avas an Aincruan paiiucr of cosmopoliian irainint*'. ^vlio lor the 
;^rcaui pan of his life worked in I.on(U)n as a poiTrail j^ainler of inlcriia- 
iional iej>nte. lie had sindied in l^aris under ihe portrail painler C>arolus 
Duran. Alter journevs to Spain and .Xinerica. Sari>eiu returned to Paris from 188(1 
to 1881. His sta\ coincided witli the Iiei^ht of the IinpressionisL inoxemenl. Manet 
painted his House at Rueil. illusirated here, in 1882. .\ fellcne-Ameriean. Mary 

('as^ai. had joined tlie Ini|)ressionisl i^ronp and heeaine a pupil of Degas’. Sargent. 
howe\cr. was little alfeeted bv the new ideas. The inlluente of Manet call be 
seen in some ol his landsca|)es and genre work Avhich he did as a relaxation from 
portrait |)ainting. He was not a painter of sensitively apprehended impressions, 
hut a cold, if extremely acute obser\er. The Hospital at (iranada. \vi\s painted 
din ing a stay in Spain in I h 1 :k Several i)alients are taking the air in the broad 
loggia of a courtvard. into which the strong Spanish light throws a pattern of 
shadows. The play ol light and shade is forcefullv handled and reveals Sargent’s 
brilliant c raflsmanship. 


.S.ngcnt wiis 
and laid in 
Aparl from 


hom in Moicnci', of .\nidi(an paicnts. lie studied at llu‘ Mortnee .Vcadcniy 
Taris. In IK81 lu’ sclllt'd in I'nglaiul; fr( (|iidUly \ isilcd ilic Uniud Stales, 
his numdr)us portrait eoinmissions. painted iniiiids and landseapes in watercolours. 


GV/;/tv/.s 271 oj. x 20}, in. 
I'eiton lieffnest 1924. 




I () s K J> H 


c: R A VV H A L L 1H60-I913 

The JdckicDv 


E .. tiK- nioM (uisoiv smdv ()l tins cx,|„isiic gouaihc by Joseph Crawhall iclls 
iis thai thc subiiTt has been panned Iron, the -inside.” ihaL the spirit of the 

no less than its physnal appcaianee has been ihorot.ehly t.nder- 
^. 00,1. I ins special knouled.oe and nnderstandi.iK of b.nls a.ul animals was engen- 

; , , ,1 ■'i'l', "7 a l.„.cr „r anhnal,. „,„l7hc 

.uubo. ol I U- ( ...npleaiesi Angling booke.” Fro... ea.ly yonth Crawhall ct.ltivated 

b.s niemoiv: he obserced ceaselessly beloie d.awing, and like the old Chinese mastei-s 

ol an....a p.c lines, was able to set down .apidlv Iron, me.no.y inc isive and finished 

....ages ol Ins obse.vai.ons. Fxcept lor a short le.-.n of study in Paris. Crawhall 

sen,,,, IS said lo have been Ins son s only icacher. No doubt C.-awhalFs taste was 

dcweCped throug , contact with W'histler and the in.p.essionisi painte.s of Paris: 

at.cl he was censide,ably u.lluenced by ibe Japanese prints which had aheacly been 

disccyeted by these a, lists. Siodhari Walker tells tts. that C.awhall began painting 

on ,„.,te,ials cpntc- by accident: he ,an out of paper and rilled a piece of bic'wn hoi 

kind 1.0111 Ins sisters work basket. Suitably prepared, ibis yielded sue h good lesulls 

ibat iheucelorih he itsed it often lor Ins gouache paintings of wild life: he also 
usc*(l caiiibnc . 

I he Jackckiw owes iiiiich ol its cpiality lo the gioiind on which it is 

painted: the iiiellowness and richness ol the picture gives it a spiritual kinship to 

the good periods ol Chinese painliiigs on silk. 

.\ well-known critic of his clay described Crawhalls work as •epigrams in 
paint. Wbisller said ol him ■ that he ne\er was ;m .•iiiialetir. his drawings were 

finished Iron, the beginning." and Phil May achiiilicci that Crawhall was -the only 

man li\ ing who could give him points in drttwing.” 


Crawhall was bom in \cw( astIcon l yiu*. ihc son ol |ost pli Crawhall senior, anlhor of " I he 
Compleatest Angling Hooke." ihc seeoiul edition of whieii was illustrated by Crawhall junior 
and Janies Cinthrie. Painted with ineinbers of the (dasgow sdiool. Went to Paris, where he 
mainly worked on his own. and also travelletl tf> N\)ith Africa, where he painted hull fights. 
Nfainly worked in atertolonrs, but also used oil and pastels. 


(iouache on linen IS \ // 

Coll.: f. I/ohns. 

LitA. Stodhail-Wnllier, I'he St mho, ifol. ! .XIX, h>t6, fi. 16 21 rej>r. 
Felton lie(jtiesl 1922. 
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PHILIP WILSON STEER 1860-1942 

Soiiil.Miiiptoii Wiikr 1921 


S I I .KR. like his conleinpoiai y Sic kert, absorbed many oi the elements ol Freneh 
Impressionist painting into Kn^lish art. Though he studied in Paris he did 
not respond to Impressionist ^vork till some years later Arhen in the eighteen- 
nineties paintings by Pissarro. Monet. Sisley. Renoir and others were on exhibition 
in l.ondon. The French inlluence was soon combined with a more basic one de- 
ri\ed Irom C'.onstable and Ftirner. His response to the early tradition of English 
landscape* art led him to re\i\e the true s|nrit of ^valercolotir painting — a spirit 
^vhi( h had been lost in the efforts of \hciorian artists to imitate the detailed finish 
of oil technicpie in watercolour. Steer's watercolours. laid in in transparent, broad 
washes, with a sure simj)lification of form, established for him an unrixalled plate 
among modern ^vatercolotu'ists. 

In 1921 Steer began to pay particular attention to coastal subjects. In a 
letter to Henr\ Fonks (cpioted by 1). S. McCa)Il) he described how he and brown 
found a shed suitable lot a studio in a shiiibuilding yard at Southampton Waiter, 
where the pic ture reproduced here was painted. I he thinly brtished-in .scene re¬ 
calls the technicjue ol watercolour. 1 he grey atmosphere, the stibdtied light ol the 
sk\'. the* Avater, the slight mo\emenl ol clouds and smoke are dexterously laid in 
in harnu)nious. oj)alescent colours. I'he fe\\' details of the pier and the boats arc* 
accentuateci with subtle ellc'ct and the scene is thrown into rebel b^ the excpiisitely 
touched-in planks on the left. 

.Steer was a (|uiet and modest man A\ho li\ed lor nothing but his art. He 
\yas content with the moderate amount ol success that came to him through the exhi¬ 
bitions of the Ne^e English Art (’ltd), and ne\er stro\e lor the limelight or lor popu¬ 
lar fame. In his admirable and amusing character-study o\ Steer in ‘C’oinersations 
in Kbury Strc*et ' (ieorge Moore pointecl out that it was Steers ‘genius ... to con¬ 
tinue to paint for himself encouraged by a cpiiet sympathy such as he gets Irom his 
cal. ... If it were gi\c*n him to choose, he would prc*lc*r a more (|uie! applause 
than he receives.” 


Steel Uiis hom .it liii kenlu*;i(l in the son of ;i poi trait pitinter ;m(I art teacher. Stnclieci 

nncic r jolin Kemp at the (;louct*ster Scliool of Art. and in 1882 in Pans at Julian s undei 
Uoiigereau and at the Kcole des Beaux Arts under Cahanel. Was a foundation member ot 
the New I nglish Art Chd). in ISSh. and remained a constant mciuber all his hie. •lom 
IHPti onwards he found his personal mode of expression and created some of Ins finest land¬ 
scapes in the following years. Me also jjainted some noialile portraits and genre scenes. 


in 


M . Slrrr, l^>2i. 


Oil on ranons 3! \ d/., si^nri! and dnird J* . 

CoH ■ lihrhwell. ffarrsfoot Park (xoho hoiif^/it ii from the arttsi). 

Pit.: I). .S’. MrColl. Steer, J9ft, p. 219. 

Felton Itcfiiicst 1932. 





A L I K R R 1 c; M A R 1 ) S I C: K E R T 1H6()-1942 

/ /■’<■ oj Ljzariis 1928-29 


W \\. I I. R Richard Sickcii. wliosc fnsi piolcssioii had been that of an actor, 

iciaiiu-d all his lik* a brilliaiu sense of the siat»e which lent to his art a 
subile e\c iiemeni and acerlain “literary” interest. j;i\'ini» it a place apart 

in the <lays of Art lor Ait s sake. .\t the same time his lormal instincts ^^'crc 
always impec c able. 

In his south the j)Uj)iI ol W'histler and late r, during his residence in Paris, 
much itdhienced by Delias, he combined rarefied taste with a shrewd and (|uite un- 
rarelicd obsersation ol lile. As thc‘ Impressionists employed a high-keyed palette 
in their search lor the- expression ol light, so Sickert, in his eflorts to express the 

■ lorced his palette down. His |)iclures gi\'e an un¬ 

usual and romantic lorm to the usual and commonplace’ aspects of lile. 

Sickert once said that a picture should gi\c‘ \'ou tlie sensation ol something 
exciting happening, taking place* in a box, as it were! only the front of the box had 
been taken away, that \ou ma\ look inside*. 11 is ' Resuri ec t ion of I ,a/arus” had 
the slia|)e ol such a “box. a tomb, into wide h the spec tatoi is looking from abo\e. 
A lay hgure l)rought into the* house by workmen suggesiccl the* first idea of this 
pictuie whicli Sicken painted on the wall paper of his room. A new inier|)relalion 
is gi\e*n to the* story: (.hrist is holding the head ol I.a/arus in Ilis hands, gi\ing life 
to it as a sculj)tor gi\es lile to a c lay head I)y modelling. I he face begins to emerge 
.iticl the woman is raising her hanci in astonishment at the* first signs of life. I he 
|)iclure belongs to tin* artists late period (he* was sixty-c*ight when he painted it) 
and shows a brilliaiu c* ol c olour not apparent in his earlie r work, and a cone ern witli 
simpliliecl large-scale* masses. l ids elimination of all non-essentials is frecpienlly ob- 
ser\ed in the old-age* of those* artists whose* \ ii<ilit\ lias prc*scr\c*d thc*ir art from hard- 
c ning to a life less nianne*r. 

riiere* ivas a se(|uel to the curious Idstoiy of this panel. In lfk'>2 when Sad¬ 
ler's Wells was in financial clillic ulties. Sickert presented it to the theatre, to be sold 

by auction lor the* benefit of the establishment. At the* auction the picture was 

bought by Major I.essore*. the* artist’s bi ol her in la w. uhose gift of I he lay figure had 

ins|)irecl Sickei t to this composition. 


Sickert \\4cs horn in Munich wlurc* his (alhe*i was an illnsiratoi loi 'Die* Mic’ge'iule* Blallc’i. 

I he* family icnioetel to London a year alter W'aller R. Sickert's hirth. Pupil mainly of 
Whistler and Degas. X'isitc cI Paris. \'enice, hnt aIternalecl hetwe en London and Dieppe. Laught 
ai the Westminster School and privately. Lxercisecl an important influence on a number of 
younger Lnglish artists, who combined in 1910 into the (-amdc*n Town (iroup. Jk’sl known 
for his architc'ctural vistas and genre picture ol life in the poorer districts of North London. 
Wrote art criticism for various London papers. 


Oil f)ii jmuel 96 x 36 in. 

lixh.: n. A. 1932: Xrw Yorh Il'or/d'.c /•>//». 1939. 

/.it.: J{. /'.nitnons. 77/e / ifr and Oj)ini<>ns of IL. H. Sirhryt, 
H. II. Wiletishi, Sit hr) t, 1913, no. 62. 
h'rlton lirf/ne.st 1947. 


1941, j). 212-214: I.. lirow.^r and 




^ () II N G C A iM E RON, 
LAV.S., R.S.W. 1865-1945 


S I R 1) A \' I 1) 
R.A.. R.S.A.. K 


Diirlxmi CdthcJrdl hilcnor, c 1921 


I N ilu- ci-huiiicioliiiis a ()l Scoiiish artists combiiic-ti to (onn what be- 

(anif known as the (.lasi^ow Sibool. I hey were imic b inlltifiited by the Barbi- 

/on painters, some ol whose work had been on show in (dasj-ow at that time. 
Contact with this-ronp and with the New Knglish .\rt Chib led D. V. C:ameron to 
ibe .bred observation ol nature and the avoidanee ol the literary aeademie art of 
his tune. He soon showed a special predileelion lor black and white art. In- 
slnt. ti-d early in the te(hni<|tie ol etdiityn by a |nipil of .Sir .Seymour Haden's. 
C.imeion w.is also inspired by the work of Rembrandt. Meryon and Whistler and 
M>on l>t(anu- (Ik- oiitstandini; Hi ilish i-U lu-r ol his time. 

I! is ai (iiit('( III 1 al etchim^s. with llu*ir iiu isi\x‘ use ol lii^ht and dark contrasts. 
-i\e us the kev to his paintiiv^s. I he |)i( lure ol Durham Cathedral is essentially 
.1 siud\ in ton.tl c outlasts. I he lonl. whose gothic outline is strangely silhouetted 
against the lii^ht. emphasises by (ontrasi the simple and monumental chaiacter ol 
tilt ai( hitet Iuie. Painted in x.iriations ol hrown. relie\c*d only by a touc h ol blue 
in the-stained <;lass window and some live ly red-hiown in the bent lies, the |Meture 
1 e \ eals ni its <1 ist ij )1 med exee u I ion the- artist s deep le-e-l irn^ lor the- seve-re and sole*nm 
die»nit\ ol the ane ient Xoiinan huildinu. 

(.ameron s i^raphie work ^ave* impetus to the * ise ol a ^roup ol Biitish 2()th 
teniuiy ete hers which has heeome widely known lor its eonst ieniious t a altsmanship 
and (let ided ta-^te. (.ameron was also a dive riminatiny; eollee tor: one ol the finest 
works in the Melbourne Print Room. Remhiandt s 'Ilundre-d (inilder ’ Print, was 
accpiired from the Stottish artist s colleetion. 


(ifiiiu'itin was l)OMi in 
appoinletl King's Painter and I.iinnei 
(iallery nl Stolland, onetime Iiiistee 
miltees and associations. 


(dasgcMV, the son of Re\. Rolnri 
ol Scot land. One ol the I riisiees 
of the late fiallerv and memher ol 


(;.i meron. Was 
ol the National 
many otliei com* 

i 


Clmn'ds 2S in. x in. 

Exh.: n. .1. 1921. 

I,it.: (,. Monrt'y, The Studio. / XXX/. /92i. j). 2/7. 2/S. 
I'fdton /leqne.'it /922. 




S I R c: H A R L E S JOHN H O L M E S 1 H 68-1936 

Bhick Hill Moss 


S IR CharUs MoImks is rcincinhcu-d by iiiuncflialc poslcrity first and iorcmost 
as a powfi'liil personality in the art u’orld of his time. Director successively 

of two <>1 London’s great (.alleries. Slade Professor at Oxford, the author of 
a number ol notable i>ublicalions on art, one-time editor of the Burlington Maga¬ 
zine. he was all his lile engaged in widespread acii\ ilies devoted to the furtherance 
of an in Lngiand. 

^ el alongside his ollit ial ap|jointmeiUs he retained time and energy to devote 
himself to painting. A member of the NAac Knglish Art Club he regularly con- 
nibuied conc ise and original watercolours and oils, painted in the Fell country of 
Noith \oikshne. and later m industrial districts. Black Flill Moss captures in a 
\ igorous pattern the stark asjjecl ol tlie undulating bare hills of the Fell coimir)'. One 
di\ ines the powers of mental concentration ol the sc holar and organizer in the econo¬ 
mical and austere use of colour and design. 

Sir (.haiies Holmes was one ol the first artists to see the |)ictorial possibilities 
ol the industrial landscape, which became the subject ol much of his later work. 
Inspired by the lormal beauty ol modern factory buildings and perhaps also by the 
ncAv note that industrial ^vorks brought into the countryside of Fngland. Holmes’ 
jiaintings had a markc-d inliuence on the work of the younger generation. 


lioni in Preston in 18(i8 Sir CJiarlcs Ilolmc’s was ccliuatc’d at Klon and Oxford. Never attcaidcd 
an art s(Iu>ot, hnt studied Knglish landscajiists and was ineinljer ol an amateur sketching tluh 
in London, sometimes known as the “Week-end School.” 


OH on <am><is 32 x JS in. 
helton /tef{iiest 1920. 








SIR WILLIAM OR PEN 


R.A. R.W.S. 1H7H-1931 


Ccon^c C. Bars/orJ 1905 


i 



I ()R(.K lUnslonl. ihc original Mt l'iirk in Kipling's Sialky Jk Co., was a 
Iric.ul and Idlow-suulcni ol Orpcn s al ilic .Slade- .School. He later gave up 
piiiniino- lo iKronic an artisi-photographcr. 

riiongh cvoilds apart in spirit. Whistlers ascetic portrait ol Ciarlisle is the 

godl.idu-r to Orpens worldly likeness ol Ik-reslord. Both pictures are based on a 

harmony ol grey-green and hlack. with an accent of white in the collar and there 

are certain snnilaruies in the poses ol the lignres. Whistler had kept his composition 

closely related to the Hat pteture plane; Carlisle is seen in pure prohle and the 

c ifect ol the pictitre rests on the delicately emphasised otitlines of the black coat 

ag.iitist the light backgrotmd. Orpen adopted a three tptarter view, giving full play 

to the three-dimetisional \alues ol the figure and substituting a ' recewioti into 

space lor the jilain wall of Whistler s. Tints already iti his early work Orpen 

showed a decided prelerence for naturalistic vision and lor a traditional conceiit 
ol (oniposilion. 

While still a member of the New I-aiglish .Art Cilub. Orpen exhibited his 
■■Homage to Manet ' depicting sonic- of the leaders of the Club grt)U|)t-tl under a 
liortrait by the l-'rench master and combinitig the broad tonal treatment of Manet 
icith the c haracteristic ally Knglish form of a Coin ersation Piece. W'hen Orpen 
later became a mc-mber of the Royal .Academy, his technical mastery and his Hair 
for striking composition immediatelv established him as the most fashionable |)or- 
iraii ]);iinU‘r of his gciu-ralion. 


Sir William Oipcti was born in Dublin. lie suulicd al Dublin and <'it the Slade sS( bool in 
London. .\n early member ol the New ICn^lish An Cdub, be became A.R..\. in HilO and R.A. 
in HI!9. Was appointed olficial war artist during ibe 1911-18 war. 


Oil on (fini’fis 2S^ x 52 in. 

l.it.: P. ('». Konody and S. Dark, Sir Williatn Otjjrn, 7972, f>. 1*0, 2(>6. 
rollon lie(furst 1927. 
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IjrJilucrc 


^kl,kI■AI)^ 111 ills tMiU M.iis ()l stu(I\ ji ihc Shidc School and Iroin his first 
cxhiliitions ai tlic New I.n^lish An Cdub. John stood out as an iinnsually 

X A. .gifted (IraiioluMiian and colourist. His art and personality immediately 
ca|)tuicd the iniai^in.iiion ol Ins coniemporaries. He jjrelerred unconxentional 
models: pickin'^ up tramps in London and camping amon^ jjeasants and gypsies 
m W'ales. I hough he made notable and lar-from-oliic ial eontributions to official 
portraiture, his personality expressed itself more naturally in genre work and such 
dccoiati\e jianels as La Belle Jardiniere. In these paintings he has set down the 
world of Ills imagination, peopled witii women styli/ed into the well-kncmn John’ 
t\i)c. H Ill ike h Is 11 lend Me l'.\ on . John wa> not inspirc'd by thc‘ c'thereali/ed woman 
ol high sociciN. John s womcai bedong to nature*. 1 hc'N' arc^ sc*en in relation to 
the* cartli. to chihlren. the\ carry IIonncis and mo\e like ''oddesses 

La Belle Jaidinieic* is a portrait of Mrs. John, painted in a mood to wliich 
a seNcnteenth century painter might lia\e gi\en the name ol klora.’ .\ decoratiye 
jianel. it is handled in a ILu. lrc*sco like manner. I he simjilic ity and the ihythmic 
(pialitN ol the* design recalls some thing ol the art ol Bun is dc* (diaNannes. but a I’uN'is 
de (.liaN,miles biought to lieightc nc'd lile through a brilliant, arresting and sensuous 
(oloui scheme. Landscape b.ukground and figure .ire related to c‘ac h othc'i m the 
lineal design of the composition: the* neckline ol tlie drc*ss is lolloNved out in the 
IONV ol the hills beyond, and the diagonal of l)asket, jacket and llowerbcci counter¬ 
acts the diagonal ol the red skirt. I he* seNerc* sim[)Iic ity ol the woman s garments 
contrasts eliectiNc*ly Nvitli the* liNcly pattern of the flowers. 

Johns Nature is not the rain and sun swej>t soil ol I'.ngl.md which lascin- 
atccl (.onslable. His Nyomcn are not the* labouring peasant women of Millet's, nor 
the* ladies, taking the air. in a park-scene* by (Gainsborough. His n ision ol lile is 
an idealised n ision, but cart ic*d out in the bro.ul manne r and nun id colour ol the 
tNvenlicth century. 


Augiistiis John has hecoinc known as .t nolahlc 
at I e nhy in Wales. In 1891 he enterecl die 
IraNclIecI on the (lonlinent stiKhin^ die old 
.Vrt (dub and later with other organisations 
hy the Royal Academy constituted a temporary 
(dul) over the tiaditionaiism of the former 


(hatightsman. etcher .»nd painter. He was horn 
Slade School as a pupil ol Ihown and lonks. 
masters. Me eshihiled willi die New Knglish 
including tlie Royal .\cadctny. Mis acceptance 
victory of the aims ol the* New I’nglish .\rt 
institution. 


3()'\ in. x 77 iti., Jithn. /\iinfrd nt .tldrrnrx Mnnor. I^irhstonr. Dorsrt. 

doll.: Sir fames Dnnn. Hart. 

I'el In n lietf nest / ft. 
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s 1 R W 1 L L I A M N 1 C H () L S () N 1872 - 


I he Bhick Pdiisy 


W IIA I is liif bcaiilv of still lilc painting if it is not the expression of an 

inienseh personal way of seeing sini])le things? And even to a inosl un- 

ohservani eye it is apparent that this painting by Sir Whlliain Nicholson 
enian.iies lioin a singnlarly elegant and lastidions mind. It has the richness of a 
Dutch still lile wiihoui iis painstaking attention to detail, hrench \i\ac'ity is coin- 
binec! with Anglo-Saxon Avhimsy. How complete and self-contained and intimate 
it is; the gaic‘i\’ol the llo\\ei s. tlie secliic live texture ol the stone jar. the charming 
simplicity ol the whole conception conjure up a vision c^l all that is pleasant in I'Aig- 
lish home lile. It exemplifies an iMigiish domestic art. extremely modest, almost 
self-ellac ing. and abov e all tilings—c heerful. 

Nicholson is an artist with interesting personal links, tlie brother-in-law of 
James IMyclc* and the friend ol Sir W'illiam Orpen. one cjf whose early conversation 
pieces, tile Rloomsijurv kamilv. depicts Mr. Nicholson and his wife and children 
in an interior. Nicholsons taste- reflects tlie living standard of the best society of 
his clay—a taste- lor good living, lor jirecious objects and disliiuiive clothing. He is 
not a gicat innovator, nor an artist who is ruled bv imagination; like the old Dutch 
masters he* depicts the world around him with a worldly eve and fastidious taste. 

I / 


Nicholson was horn at Newark on-I rcnt as the- son of the- late Mr. W. N. Nicholson. .M.P. 
Painter of porirails, still lile, landscapes, engraver of wooclculs. illusualor, designer of theatre 
settings and stained glass windows. Studied under Sir Hubert von llerkonier, there met 
|anies Pryde witli whom he collaborated on the famous posters under the pseudonym (jf and 
\V. Ik-ggarstalf in the eighteen nineties. .Vlso studied at Julian's, I^uis. In ISDh his colourc-d 
woodcut of Persimmon (the Derby winner of that year) brought him to the notice ol Whistler 
who interested Ileinemann Bros., the [)uhlishers, in the young painter. I bus began a succession 
of pid)lications of coloured woodcuts. Designed costumes fcji tlie first production of J. M- 
Barrie’s "Peter Pan." Has travelled widely, visiting Italy, France, the U.S.A., South .\frica, 
India and Spain, 


Oil on enmins 21 x 2? in. 
Coll.: /. /. ('.owftfi. 

I'ellon Hcquest 1926. 







A M B R () S F M ( K () Y 


A.R.A. J878-1927 


Iscull 


M cI.\()^ was liic Iriciul and Icllow-si udciU ol John and ()r|)cn. and togcliicr 

iluv lornicd that Inilliani irio wiiidi hrouglu lo the loreiront ol con- 

uanponnv art both (he Slade School where they studied and the New 
Knglish An (dub in which they exhddied ai the turn oi the century. McEvoy’s 
eaiK ennies^io these exhiluiions consisted of small genre paintings, reminiscent of 
the Dutch 1 /ih ceniurv tradition, and filled with the charm of bygone days. About 
\W\ lie l)cgan to lake his place among the best |)onrait painters of his day. 

Me I'.yoy liad a natural gift for concei\ ing a suliject ijoetically. 'The portrait 
ol Iseult is clusiye with the elusiyeness of innocent mystery. Ai first glance it seems 
to Ik- little more than a sketch; its opalescent cohnir almost e\aporates before our 
cu's. but under the play ol light on the surface the artist retains a sound master)- 
of loim and displa)s a sure draughtsmanship. The cwanescent ([ualit)- of this por¬ 
trait (oineys the romantic role into ^\■hi(il the artist cast his sitters. 

I he delicate taste olMc E\()y s art reveals the influence ol Wdiistler. who 

had been <i liicnd ol the <utist s lather and to whom the voung McF.vov used to sub¬ 
mit his skclclies. 


Me Lvov was Ixirn in IH7H in W ilisliirc. I rainccl 
skc'tdiing lours. Ik’t'an his Ii>U' and wash 
and in Ainci ica and worked as offic ial war ariisl 


at the Slade School and accompanied folm on 
porirails in M1I.5. IraNc-Iled on the continent 
during tlic Mil l-IS war. 


olftin II X IS in. 

feltoti lietfiiest 1927. 



















1HH4-1937 


VV A R R K N P M 1 L P () 1 

I laiJ oj NicboLis J Lnuu’u 


R. A 


G ian 1Mii1|)()| ;u Iiic\c(1 ai an early ai>f siartlins success with his acconiplishccl 

painimns of an esseiuiallv academic c haracler. He surroimclecl himself 

wiih |)iec lous ohjets d an. and created in Ids work a world of fashionable 
elegance, painted with lastidious craftsmansidp. 

I he head <)l Nicholas Hannen. delicately placed on die canvas, in a stihditcd 

colour scheme ol rarelied taste, has been painted by an artist of hyper-sensitive 

lemiKiament. ivho had a |)erlect knowledge of and an easy command over Ids 
nifdmin. 

1 lu- siian.<;t‘Iy rcinoK.- cx|)rcssi<)n ol ilu* boy's face conveys a luyslic mood, to 
ilu- liillei expression ol which Philpol de\c)ied ihe last years of his Hie. In Phil- 
|)oi s late work the union ol realistic \ ision and prec ious taste, so e\ idem in his early 
style, had broken up. The Melbourne (iallery has an example of this latest phase 
of the aitists; OediiJus and the Sjdiinx. Here abstract forms of design ser\'e as 

sMiibols of a metaphysical content—the pi< lure is a manifestation (_)f the mysticism 

to w'liich Phiipot became converted in his later life. 


Pliiljjot was a suulciii of Idiilip Coniiarcl’s at the Lambeth School of Art. He was noted in 
M121 for his fine c raftsmanship in his tonal paintings of an academic order. Exhibited at 
the New English Art Chib. Vdsited Sj>ain and Italy. 


Oil on rani'a.s /l llj in. 
fclton licffuest 1921. 
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1' A (I I. X A S H I.S(S!)- H)K5 


Ciivnp oj Bivchcs 

P \l I, \ASH is ihc oiUsiaiidin^ master of l\ric landscape paiiuiii” of the 

modern I in^lisli School. I iiou^h expressin,;.; himself in the abstract style of 

ilu twentieth centm\. Nash s (anias\ and his sense ol lorm are reminiscent of 
Blake and Samtic l Palmer. Pike Palmer. Nash selects from nature those forms and 
sidjjc'cis \\Iiicli c \()ke a mood, but Iiis art shows a sensiti\e approximation of natural 

to t;eometri( lorm. arran.^ed in designs executed with a feeling lor subtle colour 
and delic.ite bnislnvoik. 

In the (ooup ol lieec lies no attention is gi\ en to surface texture, to literal 
det.dl. I he sh.ipes ol branc lies and iiimks lorm tlie main motil which is countered 
lj\ the downs, wliose undulating lines play the accompaniment to the \’erticals of 
trunks and blanches. I he subdued brown of the leakage and the gre)ish blues and 
\cllows ol the do\\iis and the distant sea are e\()cali\c‘ rather than descri|)ti\e, and 
call lorth associations ol desokite autumn class. 


l*;iul .\;ish ktjiii in I,<nult)n in ISH'.t. lie liaincd lor ilu* liiilisli N.iw tail l;ii](<I in ilic 

cxaininatioio. Suulictl ail ai tlu- Plulsca PoK Ut linic. In Ml(t7 he disit-ned hook plates 
and sindied dra\\in» and design at r.olt Comt. Meet Street. Alter a Innlier leim ol stn<lv at 
the Slade school he had a small exhihiiion ol drau ingsaiid ualeuolonrs at the (iarlax (-alh r\. 
Pater exhil>iied \\'iih llie Ne^v l.ni^lish Art C.Inhand ilie l-oiuh>n C»ronp. Was appointed olluial 
wai artist in World Wai I and II. In M»:lh he joined the Surrealist "loiip in Pcmdoii. 


I I 'a/erc o/o/o /? .v l(f in. 

II mm if! S f}rn.sl ry H ('(jn e.\ t 
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JOHN 1 UNNARD igoo 


A hsinicl Dcsi<>ii 


T llOlUill 1-ui()])(.;in paiiuin,^. since the Renaissance, has slooci in ihe service 
ol the naturalistic \ ision, the nuisic ol space and rorni. that plays to the 
imagination behind the intake ol person or thing' (McC-oIl) had ahvays 
been an important concern ol all great artists. Modern abstract art aims at iso¬ 
lating the pureh lormal elements ol composition Irom the naturalistic \'ision and 
.It construe ling harmonious designs in wliich shapes are arranged without reference 
to tlu ir oigani/ation in reality. Wdiile many abstract painters ha\'e restricted ihem- 
seKcis to pureh lormal arrangements, others incorporate something of the indivi¬ 
dual shajjes ol objects and ligures into their design. .\mong English painters. 
W'adsworth olten builds his designs with shells and marine furniture. Paul Nash 
lakes his inspiration Irom objects lound on the seashore. Irom jjlants. fences and 
ladders in a garden, or Irom machinerv. 

4 

I unnard's abstrac t art is Ircapiently connec ted with sc ientilic instruments. 

I he i)iclure reproduced here recalls in its main shapes the slide, placed under a 
microscope. .\ sharp and a blurred’ shape appear on it side by side, like some- 
liiing seen through a Icais partly in locus and partly out of focus. Black and red- 
i)ro\vn form the main accents ol colour agaiml a grey ground, and a light clear 
blue c'lnphasises the motil on the slide. The coinerging lines of the design and 
tlu* ellec t ol liglii in the* sharp' shape give depth and solidity to the composition as 
a whole*. 


ruimard began his studies at the Royal (College 
for I cjotals uxlili* firm, l.aui t(K)k Uj) paimiiig 
farms, abstract studies of birds and rocks and 


of .\rt. .\t the age ol 21 he was head designei 

lull tune. lias made watereolours ol (ajinish 
absorbed the induences ol (id)ism, ol Raul Klee, 


.Max Ernst and Henry .Moore. 

/ 


\Va(cY( 2l\ in. .v ///, in. 

Pnr< ha.sf’d 7'^ /5, 











JAC:()B KPS IE IN isso- 

HcjJ oj j Bcib)’ 


G HIHI' RII oiuc coiniiicntcd on a ucwly-discovcrcd Roman sculplure by say¬ 
ing: ‘In this siaiuc were the greatest refinements. The eye |:)ercei\'ed no- 

thin,” it the hand had not lonnd it by touch. " Most later European scidp- 
lure dev iates widely irom this classical idea. I’he eflects of Rodin's Man with the 
broken Nose are \ isual rather than tactile. The wrinkles on the lorehead, lor ex¬ 
ample. have been exaggerated lor the sake of the pla) oi light and shade, which 
emphasises their shajx’. The head is (lat in shape and designed lor a frontal view 
onlv . thus appealing to the spectator’s eye rather than to his sense of touch. 

I'.pstc in s Mead ol a Baby comes much nearer to the tactile ideal of the best 
periods ol classical sculpture than Rodin’s head or Epstein’s own Head of Einstein, 
also in the* .Melbouiiie (fallery. The exeptisite shaj^e is realised in three dimen¬ 
sions and stimulates the sensation of touch as much as that of the eye. Yci the pol¬ 
ished surlacc* is also subtly animated by indentures, not exactly corresponding to 
natural shapes, but designed to enliven the surface by the play of light and shade, 
giv ing an illusion ol natural form rather than an exact rendering of it. 

1 lie pleasure with which Epstein carried out work on children's heads, is 
born out by a i)assage in his Eel There Ik* Sculpture': “1 have always been at¬ 
tracted by c hildren as models for jdastic work ... to work from a child the sculptor 
lias to have endless patience. He must wait and observe, and observe and wail. 

1 he- small iorms. so seemingly simple, and in reality so subtle*, and the hunting of the 
foiins is an occ upation that is at once tamali/ing and lasc inating." 


Ja((>l> Kpslfiii was horn in Nc*w lie* 

lie soon l)C(anu* an oulstandiiij* tigurc* in Lnglish 
(Iccoralivc figures on the lacacic ol the lUitish 
‘Night and Day' or his Memorial tor Oscar 
his more nainralislic portrait l)iists. 


studied in Paris and settled in Kngland where 
s(cdj)turc*. Monumental works such as his 
Medical ,\sso< iation, *Rima‘ in llyde Park and 
Wilde dilfer characteristicallv in treatment Irom 


liroyr.f' bust //. in. 
frllon lU'ffiirst 





MAURICiK LAMBERT A.R.A. 1901 - 

Thc Bjlhcr 


M AURIC.K I .ainl)ci t. aiul liis brotlicr. ilic musician Constant Lambert, are 

sonsol the Ausiralian artist (ieoroe \V. Lambert. From his early youth 

Maurice- was drawn into the lile of the studio. He persed for his father as 
a bov. and when older, helped (,eorne Lambert in the execution of a War Memorial 
pictme lor the I Ith Lint’s Hussars. In l!)2() he teas apprenticed to the sculptor 
Derwent Wood, an old friend of the Lambert family. 

M<uiiicc‘ l.ainbcu has worked in abstract as well as representational styles, 

and in a \ariety ol mediums, such as alabaster. dark-.m'een marble, burnished 

(oppei Ol sandstone, and his work sIioacs a sensitixe response to the special charac¬ 
teristics ol his materials. 

I Ik bion/e statuette o( I lie Bather is a study in moxcanent and sliotild be 

seen Ircmi all sides. It is essentially plastic in character; detail has been suppressed 

so as not to deli act the eye Irom the play of forms, which offer nexr combinations from 

cxcix .uyt»lc. I he unpolislual surface’ diffuses the Iij*ht and ”i\'es softness to the* 
roundc’d shapes. 


.Maurice* Laiuhc-it was liorii in Paris in IPOl, hut lias 
c*xhil)ilctl at the Cioujjil Ciallcrics aiu! uiuler the 
l ate Ciallcrv. 


lived almost all his life in London, lie has 
l)u\een scheme and is represented in the 


Hronzf slaturttr h. /5 in. 
Purchased /0/5. 












Nineteenth Century trench Painters 

ant Some Predecessors 


T HK display-constious conn and 
die art loving society ol the 
period of Lonis W\ came to 
an end with die I'lench Re\oliaion. 
and painiers. ihongh heed Irom the dit- 
lales ol conn lasliion now lonnd diem 
selves depri\ed ol a nidie in ilie social 
system. 

The story ol MUh cenlnry Kretuh 
patronage is largely die story ol exliihi 
lions, ol art dealers and ol artists' 
fi ieiids. riiongii none ol the new lac t 
ors were nnprecedenled in the history 
of art—exhibitions came to the lore in 
!8lh cenlnry Kngland. dealers lignred 
in the life ol Dnlcli I7lh cenlnry artists 
and die friendship of artists with men 
of taste and other artists is as old as art 
itsell—yet diey had rarely played so 
\ital a part in the artist’s lormali\e ex¬ 
perience. 



file yearly exhibitions at the Salon 
in Paris often made or dashed the hopes 
of young paitilers. Snpervised by a 
jury of established artists, any work 
which llireaiened to become a rival to 
the accepted style tended to be excluded 
from admittance, riiongli the Impres¬ 
sionists combined to hold inde|)endent groitj) shows almost every year Irom IS7I 

onwards, success did not come till most of their members liad been accepted b> the 
Salon. 


At'(il^SI'K RODIN: Patfht und iHnursat. 


Ill this vvx'arisome struggle lor recognition a lew enterprising dealers sup¬ 
ported the spirit ol the yonng gionp: one of the best known of these was Pere I'an- 
guy. the colour merchant who exchanged colours and canvases for |)aintings bv 
Pissarro, (.evanne and van C»ogh—a doubtful trio to whom he adhered with the 
enthusiasm of the born art lover. Theo van (iogh. the brother of \'inceni. is also 
vv'ell known for the support he gave to Monet. Pissarro and Degas. A few dealers 
and private collectors thus appreciated the work of the younger men. Hut the vehe¬ 
ment denunciations ol the [iress. the constant rejections by the oliicial Salon created 
confusion in the mind of a lay-public by whom a work of an was often regarded as 
either a luxury or an investment. 

More than ever before, artists now congregated in small c ircles. I'he Harbi 
/on School stood not only for a new approach to landscape iiainiing. but was also an 
outstanding example of an artists’ colony whose members were bound together bv 
ties of friendship and mutual interest. 


Ill 



riiou^h tiuv \\CH' inosily lan(lsta|K* painters, the Impressionists regarded 
Paris as tlieir spiritual home. Thev loregaihered at the Cafe Giierbois and later 
at the \'ou\eIles Athenes. together with literary men and critics of their school of 
thought. 1 hey derived (ourage and the resohe to continue along their chosen path 
Irom their discussions, and aided each other in the struggle for a living. 

After tin- abolition ol the apprentice system and the old Acadeiii) by Davad, 
the Kcole des Beaux Arts remained almost the sole training place for art students. 
Here teachers like (Couture, Bougereau and (deyre continued to teach a style based 
on the* classical Rcaiaissance tradition aiul endeavoured to preserve an academic* 
ideal of line art' which had lost its basis in the life of the clay. 

All the majot members of the Imjjressionist grouj) had been pupils of 
teachers at the Kcole des Beaux Arts; but most of them received their main in¬ 
spiration irom the studv ol the old masters at the Louvre and from the work of 
their contemporaries. 

Rodin, who iound nothing to emulate in the sculpture of his day. had a pro¬ 
found knowledge ol I'lench (iothic sculjjture and of the work of Michelangelo. His 
drawing ol Paolo and I-'rancesca Moating tlnough the air. as they appeared to Dante 
during his walk through the Infeino. combines a sense ol tradition with a feeling 
lor pattern and swing ol c ()mj)osit ion divested ol all literarv detail. 


ig the younger artists, who were influenced by Degas was lean Louis 
‘ The C'ards’ he shares Degas's interest in characteristics attitudes, which 


Amon 
Korain. In 

he accentuates with the* incisive line of the born satirist. 


Khe absenc e of olhc ial c ommissions, or of reliable ])air<)nage le ft the more 
advc'nturous artists free to expet imeni. In searc !i ol true tone they gradually light- 




AN I.OIUS I'ORAIN: 


I'hr ('ards. 


\\2 



encd their palette: they substituted coloured shadows for the customary black of 
academic art and it is this brilliance of pure colours which forms one of the most 
important features of Impressionist work. 

Among the artists represented here only Monet, Sisley and Pissarro sirictlv 
followed the Impressionist progi'amme, but to the contemporary public Manet ap¬ 
peared as the leader of the Impressionists and Degas and Ce/anne continually ex¬ 
hibited ;\*ith the group. .All these artists were in their formati\'e years strongly 
affected by Courbet’s realism and the landscape painters owed a great deal to the 
Barbi/.on school. rhough advocating ]>ainting in tlie open air and emphasising 
the need for truth and accuracy of vision, the Impressionists went far beyond anv 
sla\'ish imitation of things seen. They created enchained visions of the cales and 
dance halls, the riverbanks and country surroundings of Paris and disco\ered a 
wealth of material in motifs familiar to all yet noticed by none before. 

For over twenty years the Impressionists fought a losing battle against the 
official .Salon and the taste of the French public. Vet the work of this small group 
of artists now dominates our idea of French 19th centtiry art and their metliods of 
observation and painting had by the end of the centtiry begun to aflect the world 
of art on an international scale. 


J E A N A N I () I N E II () U DO N 1741- 1<S28 

Bus/ a! 1 'nkurc 1778 


R l'.Pki SI'.X I I\(» most ol ilu* fiiiinciu inu’llcc tual leaders o( his clay Hcju- 

doll s portrait busts rellect in sid^ject and in treatment the intense s|)iritiial 
.changes that were takino place in France in the late I8th century. Like all 
^^ood portraiture his heads re\eal how completelv the artist understood his sitters— 
he did not only render their leal tires, but rec reated their personalities. 

Moudon s api)roath to sculpture was simi)le and naturalistie—he is reported 
to lia\ e been a most knotvled,«;eable tec hnic ian and to ha\ e looked upon himself lirsl 
and loremost as a craltsman. He “heroi/ed ' neither himsell nor his sitters. Instead 
ol acadc-mic ians in wi^s. noblemen in lace collars, artists with trild locks and dis¬ 
ordered garments, he ^ixes us the "natural man. ' .^rown to eminence in his prolession. 
and Ids attitude reminds us ol the saving of Jean Jaccpies Rousseau's "A man who 
is trained to an honourable mind is the ecpial ol the world; there is no rank in 
which he would not l)e in his plate." Houdon's naturalism draws its incentive Irom 
a new ideal and his work diliers markedly Irom the idealistic style ol prev ious Frenc h 
sculptors ol the IXih century. 

Iloudon’s t;enius made him the ideal poriraitisi ol \'oltaire. who sat to him 
a lew montlis belore his death. Iloudon modelled his head during a lew hours and 
later created a marble l)ust and various bron/e busts, all exec iitecl with scrupulous 
( raltsmansldp. I he head should be seen liom all sides, lor skull and lealures lorm 
a perfec tly realised wliole. Flu* loothless and emac iated lace is sensiiively depit ted. 
and the naturalism is not carried to extremes. I he individual lealures are subor¬ 
dinated to desi,i*n to such an extent that the su!.*i>esi ion of the ornamental ideal ol 
rococo art is never entirelv absent. Flu* arbitrary line of the l)ust. the precarious 
balance on a jjedestal. ^ivc* the head a decorative elFect suitable lor displav amoni* the 
irregular ornament, the niches and jiedest.ds ol the rococo interior. 

I his ima^e, c leated by I loudon. has become as inseparable Irom out conte p 
tion of X'oliaire as his famous saying "W'e must cultivate our (-arden." \'ollaire. 
who fought superstilition and injustice in evc-rv c|uaiter with the weapons of his 
c ynic al wit and brilliant lite rary style, spc'iii the last years of his life* building, plant 
in^. bettering the lot of his workers, exhibitin^^ at the a^e ol HI the* same* incred¬ 
ible mc'iital and physical v itality which had animated him all his life*. 


Sciilptoi ;iiul louMcIcr, Iloudon was I)om) in 
Paris niulci .Slodt/, Pij'allc- and I.cinovnc. W'on 
inclnelc* chose ol Diderot. |. |. Ronssean and a 
X’isiled America in 17^.5 whcie- he exccnied a 
he retiied into himilv lile and the heads ol his 
heantiful examples ol his woik. .\ bust ol 
style. Wlien the Allies entered I*aris in ISIl 
the scniploi who had already worked lor the 


Wrsailhs and siitdied at the* old academv in 
(he Rome pri/e in I7()l. Ilis portrait hc'ads 
staUie ol \'ohaire sen( to (he Salon in 1781. 
statue ol \V’ashin»»ion. Dnriii” the rexohitioii 
wife and his daughters arc* amon^ (he most 
Napoleon shows the inllnencc- of the classical 
the Russian Kmperor .Mexancler sc*archc*cl out 
Impress (iathcrim the- (deal. 


Ihoiizr liu.st. h. I1\ in.: si'^nrd Iloiifinn /7.V.V. 

ColL: Lord Kintuiird, Hossir /^tirny. 

Lit.: ( '». (rinf ftnu'tti, ffrnidon. f). 120: l.anii. Dirtinnaiir dcs S( ul/)trmf‘\, 1010 11, ff. 

no. 

r'rllftn llf’ffitf'st 1030. 





J A c; Q 11 K S LOUIS 1 ) AVID 1 747- 1825 

I laiJ oj jji UiikiKnm Man 


T rRNIN(, Iroin the portrait by Houdon to the head by David we 

feel that we have entered a new era. (dassicisni has taken the place of 

IkiKxpie. Not unlike (.e/anne. David aimed consciously at restoring to 
|>ainiing the strict lorinal organi/aiion which was to be found in the work of 
I ousshi and classical anticpiity. Rut David, unlike C'ezanne. vv'as the j^rotagonist of 
a political ideal, and the art o! classical anticjuity iurnished him also vv’ith the sub¬ 
ject m.ittei with which he heroi/ed the cili/ens oi tlie new' republic. David's art 
does not achieve the height of Poussin s; his conception of anticpiity was too literal; 
his famous painting ol the Sabine W^imen. conceived to extol the virtue of women 
biav ing dangei ioi the sake ol their country, remained rhetorical and tlie individual 
classical forms were not harmoniously co-ordinated. 

l)av id s posthumous lame rests perhaps as much on his portraits as on his 
histoiical canvases, 1 he head rc'procluced hc*re shows us a man in the street-dress 
of the I'.mpiie. the sober, inexpensive dress, introduced during the clays of the 
Revolution in an attempt to bridge the gulf ol social inecpiality between cili/ens. 

(.oniiasiing this lashion with the enchanting silks, wigs and lace collars worn by 
18th ce ntury society. Baudelaire wrote: ‘Our poor garments, which, however, also 
have their grace, though a grace ol a peculiarly moral and s|)iriiual nature.” David 
stressed the siaUiescpie regularity ol the features ol his sitter, and the flat, broad 
treatment of the simjile Ivat and collar heightens the eflect of the finely modelled 
face, (rone is the realistic and tolerant attitude towards Man seen in the work cjf 
(u)ya and Houdon: a moral and s|)irilual” attitude, expressed in classical line and 
form, has taken the lead Irom 18th century worldliness. 

I he head is narrowly conlineci into tlie frame and the picture almost gives 
the impression of having been cut. Vet the “Head of an Old Man” in Antwerp 
Museum is composed in mucli the same way and hoth pic tures stand in an intimate, 
almost conversalic)nal relation to the onlooker which may well hav'c been inten¬ 
tional. 


David was iKjrn in Paris and studied under he neo-c la.ssicist \'ien. His early work shows 
the influence of Houcher. He won the Prix de Rome in 1771 and went to Italy from 1775 
to 1780 where he drew liom the sculptures ol ancient Rome. During the Re\c)lution David 
was a niemlK'r of the revolutionary 'rribunal and tlie virtual .Art Dictator of the Rejjublic. 
Later Na[)oleon ap[)ointed him court painter, but at the Restoration he was exiled, and went 
to Hrussels. where he died. 

David was the head ol a large school and it is possible that this picture was paintc'd by one of 
his pupils. 


Oil on canx'fix 17 x 20 in. 

Coll.: Albert liesnarcl, Rene Fribourg. 
Felton Request 1977. 





























II () i\ () R K 1) A I! M 1 K R 1808-1S79 

‘ Li :i Pk ’(\:i j Con) icfion ' 


T ill. Ust ()l i;u';U saiiit* lies ill ils powci' U) ■‘adinii" iis to tlic scene, in the 
ai tist s ability to make us |)ariu ipants. |)r()ia”()nisLs in the cause be espouses. 
Ibis rare ”ili belon,i>s to ibe ,i>reai luimanisls in art. Hreugbel bad it. (;oya 
also, Daumier bas it to a marked decree. Consider this one example: Before tins 
masierlv satire it is we. tbe spectators, wbo stand our trial in tbe witness box. Are 
we imuxent or miilty? It does not matter, tbe ,^ruesome evidence proclaims our 
-mb. and tbe merest .^laiue at tbe laces of tbe jud.^res tells us tbal we have as inucb 
(baiue ol jusiue as an orpbancal lamb (onfronied with three carrion crows. I'beir 
barsb voices reverberate Irom tbe bleak walls, our feeble protests are crusbed by 
the wei^lit ol tbeir le.<>al pronouncements: we are alreadv in tbe (ondemned cell with 
tbe shadow ol tbe ,i>uilloiine |>lainlv disc ernil>le. 

But tiun v\e aie attain outside tlu‘ pi<ture in tbe role ol objettivf sjjettators: 

it is the judges themselves, symbols o( tbe whole juditial state ol Hltb <entiiry 

Iiaiue. wbo aie on trial, pilloried bv tbe genius ol a i>reat artist. W'bai a hollow 

sb.mi. wb.it a li.ivesty! and this, we are told —bv tbe (rucifixion steiie sui*i»esled 

in tbe ba(kt>iound is tbe administrative at^viil ol justice in a Christian nation. 

Ibe whole sentiment is echoed in i!ie sombre colours: lbc‘ composition re¬ 
calls I ,eonai do s Last Sup])c*r in its monumental simplic itv. Daumier, we feel, ba.s 
V indie ated bis c asc*. 


il”C ol 


JJorii Miuscillcs. hill hioii;;Iit up in Palis wlicic he siucJiccI arl al the I.oumc. At the 
tuciity he was making lithographs lor piihlishers and his (arloons and (ariiaiures foi the 
piihlishei (Jiarlcs Phdiipon suhseipirnily made him lainoiis. A (aricaliire ol Louis Philipe 
whom he represented as a pear ("poire" whi<h in I'reiuh means also a hlockhead) earned him 
a term of imprisonment. When he was 12 he started a series of paintings which achieved 
scant recognition al the lime- hut are now regarded as maslerpic-cc-s. Daiimic-r went almost 
comple te ly lilind towards the end ol his life and died in poverty at \'ahnondois in a cottage 
given to him hv Corot. 


Dymi'ini'. f)rn and in/:, and Indian in/i -irask u'ilk a frw rn/onr.s /.VJ .v /?}, in. 
('oil.: Si) Mi(/iaf'l Sadlrr. 
l it.: H. l\s( /to/ier. Danniif') , 1^0)0, f)l. SI. 

I'f’ltffn Hrqnrst 1923. 









































j E A N E A 1’ r I S r E C O R () I \ 796- 1875 

I he Bent Tree. c. 1855-60 


T () iiiR’i |)i t‘i 111 paint a panic iilar mood of nature Avhich was in complete 
accord with Ids own outlook and temperament was a task which absorbed 
Corot's eneroics lor a ^reat part of his life. The forest of Fontainebleau at 
the lioui ol iwiliuht betame to him an inexhatistible source of inspiration: this was 
the hoiti when nature settled down to sleep, no breath ol tcind disttirbed the shining 
upj)ci <iii which Idtered gently through tlie ioliage. the birds sang tlieir evening 
song and all was hushed to listen. 1 he Bent I ree is a ty|jical example of this 
jierioil. It is a poem in tone \alues. 

Meiei-Crraele. in his book on (airoi and Courbet, showed that C'orot based his 
ail inoie tlian any of his (ontemjioraries among the landscape painters on the tra¬ 
dition whit h had grown up during the 17th and ISth century in France. "His 
athicwemeni. the author says, lies in the fact that he expressed his X^irgilian sense 
ol poetry with the coinictions ol a completeh natural instinct, and that he com¬ 
bined a lainl memoi\ ol the immortal loim created l^y Boussin and Cdaude wdlh 
the matlei-ol-lat tness ol a self-taught master of the Hhh century. Behind Corot's 
most cwanesceni impressions there lies a conception ol design of classical simpli- 
cit\. <md his deliberate and conscious approach to his art finds expression in his 
saving. It has seemed important in preparing a picture to begin by indicating the 
most \igoious (dark) \ allies and to continue in orderh manner up to the lightest 
—newer lea\e the first impression which has affected us. ” 

When C .orot expressed his wish to dewote his lile to painting, his jiarents— 
with whom he li\ed during their liletime—were asionishc’d but to his cwerlasting 
giatitude they placed no obstacles in his wa\. "('amille, said his lather on learn¬ 
ing that (.orot had been awarded the Legion ol Honour at the* age of aO, 

(.amille seems alter all to ha\c‘ talent, I think we shall ha\c‘ to increase his allow¬ 
ance.’’ 


H(ji n ill Baris, Corot was the diiltl ol wt ll oll slio|)kc( |K rs. Having failed a> a traveller for 
the family Inisiness he was made an alleiwaiue ol £(i() a year and allowed to study art. 
At the age of 2t) he liecame the pupil ol Miehallon and later ol Victor Ik'ilin. His visits 
to Italy, IS2r)-2S, IH.'H and Ei were the- lormauAe' periods of his e ireer and ilu‘ woi k ol 
the second Italian period is now often regarded as Coiot’s best. generous and much loved 
man, his charities included a gift of £2,000 to the poor of Baris and the handing over of a 
ceittage to Daumier in his declining years. Among his immediate and legitimate followers 
were Boudin, Lepine, ChintreuI, Francais and I.e Rf>ux. 


Oil on canvas 22}^ x J6\ in.: another i>ersion of this scene “I'.venifiii” in the \afional (UiUery, 
Lon don. 

Felton liequest 1907. 















j K A \ I- R A X C; () 1 S M I L L E T 1814-187.5 

'^nsjnuj juJ the liLhrs. c. 1847 


J I AN l iiuuois Millfi is .m Iloiiuiit liRiirc in tlu* ail annals oi ihc century. 

I In- inn.Ilf Inifiuss and siin|)ii(ii\ ol this i»it;anii( peasant nianilestetl itself in 
f\fi\ihin,i» he loiuhed. lu- knew the \\riiin.<;s ol Shakespeare and Homer by 
luart. lo\t(i tlif sddpUMfs ol M it helan.^elo and the music of Beethoven and the 
uadnn-s ol ihe Striptines resounded in his soul. "He is the only man since the 
Bdde was wrmen who expressed ihin.os in a biblual wav’-said the American artist 
Wdh.mi H. Mum who bou<>lu from Millel his "Susanna and the Fdders." 

This pitture heloir^s lo Millet s early period, when he was almost entirely 
ottupied in paimmo l.o,,, the nude. It is a sensuous picture, not with the sensu- 
aliiv ol a I ra-on.ud or a Boucher (it is |ar Irom bein- in any way a sophisticated 
work) but with the sensuality ol a peasant-thorou-hlv ingenuous. I'he idcture 
IS not a good illustration to the text: we feel that Susanna has little chance of eseap 
mg: she- struggles xamh m the clasp ol these great, c-arthlv KIders like a chicken 
m tlie (Lisp ol two gri//lv Iksus. Ihe rich Wnetian red Ol the shadows the 
warmth ol the llesh tints the- tr.msparencv ol the umbers and the terra verte ol the 
balaiu tng cool passages coninm tlie simple tones and tlie excpiisite drawing. 

Such sui))ects 1>\ Millet aic‘ \c'r\ htgliK prized. Whcai he oxerheard a re¬ 
in.uk that he painted Irom tiu’ nude to make mone\ he relused to paint any 
mole ol them. Altei the |)olitual disturbance ol 18 18 he* we’iit to li\e* at liarbi/on, 
wluK he w.iged a teiiible struggle* with poxertx to keep his second wile and lour- 

teen childicn. .md to p.iint the* grcMt picttiics ol peasants upon which his perman 
eni l.mu* was est.iblishc-d. 

I his lough unl.miiliar art ol his peasants Irightene'd pc'ople. they thought 
it menacecl soc iety and his "Man with the Hoc* ' infuriatc*d many. Millet had little 
sense* ol humoui. I he* g.is side* ne*\c*r sliows itsell ic, me. I do not know whc'ic* 
it is. I have* nexer sec*n it. ' he* said. 


Millel was l>oMi ill (»re\ille. iieai (iliei Ixmig, 
llie Clu-i Ijouig Museimi; a s< holai ship enabled 
and (o sUidv the woiks nl Michelangelo. I*niosin, 


the son ol iNciinian peasanis. I'iisi sUi(li(*d iil 
him lo enter the siiulio ol Delarochc* in Paris 
(i.o\a and Delacroix. 


Oil on ((in\-(i\ IS \ 21^^ itt. 

(,oll.: it ilhfini .\fo)}i\ Hunt, ji'ho hon'^ht Ihr f}itht)r fmni the tnlisi and in ii'hose family it 
yrmainrd till l*>2l. 
rt'Uon lirifur.st 1921. 












IM I 1 S 1) K (ill A \A\ N N E S . PI E R R E C E C 1 L E 

I .S24- - IS98 

117///<7- 1896 


A I-I IIOlKwII this is ;i ((>iu|);naii\c‘ly small easel pieiure llie (jualiiies in it 
! ex(lusi\el\ to mural paimiui*: there is a spat iousuess about it tvhich 

-^su^xesis the habit o( (oulrolliiii' larti^e areas, an arthitectonic feeling in the 
dignified desii^n lel.uinu it at ontt* to an arc hitet iural surround: the tt)Iour is t^ently 
sedu(ii\f. depending on its Mat j)atternin^ lor tarryinir ptnrer: ilie draw'ing is monu¬ 
mental in its simplititv. 

I he uni<pie art ol Pu\ is de (.ha\annes ieju\enated and sustained Hhli teiuury 
l uiope.m muial paintin<; lot a whole generation. It tras based on a natural sense 
ol (oloui and detoiation. and an unusual memoi\' lor the shape ol living things: 
.md lliese t.ilenis weie dextloped by edutation. and shaped by the inlluenee ol llic 
Itidian piimitnes whose* Irestoes he Inst studied during a youihlul \isit to Italy 
witii the painter Uaudion. W'iniei is a ha|)p\ blend ol latlual appearance and 
imaginative (oiucj)!. and the intellettual symbolism in it is subservient to the 
artist s vision, whith was trulv plastic. lie saw his subjects as a series ol large decora¬ 
tive shapes in |)erlect accord with their own preconceived c*nv ironmenl. vv’hose 
whole apijeaiance thev in turn translot ined ancl animated. 

In the ai l woi Id ol his own lime Puv is de ( lhav annes was a c in iously insidar 
ligure. he resembled some dignilied old leuclal baron sunounded ijy an excited 
rabble. Ik* amused himsell Irom time to lime with excursions into the held ol 
c.nicaluic* (some* ol his caricatures were excellent) much as a leuclal lord mighl sum¬ 
mon his jester. When told that he had only a short time to live he asked Ids 
physician loi' an exact pronounc enu'ut. “Fight days, " was the answer. Puvis* 
response* was that he* had just time to Imish the* work in hand. He worked lor eight 
(lavs, completed the work, and then died as In* had lived—elegantly and according to 
sc he clule. 


Piivis (Ic* Cliavaniu's c.iiiie* ol an old Kingiindian laiiiil). Ik- was horn at Lyons and was coni- 
kirlahly punided lor liy Ids tainily. W'orkecI in the* studios ol II. Scluflt-i, Conlnrc* and Dela¬ 
croix. 1-oIlowin^ the classical tradition ol Fonssin lu* devoted himsell liom the* start to 
huge scale clecorati\e* woik. Was soon ac knowledge*d hy the* aiithoMties and rece*i\e‘d nmne*roiis 
cr>mndssions lor the de-coiation ol pnhiie hidldings. among which the ones lot the Pantheon, 
the Sorlionne* and the Hotel de \'dle- in Paris are- the best known. I/IIivei was the counter* 
pan to the painting I'Lte- in the Hotel de- V'ille, Paris. 


Oil ntifl trni()r)a on fanvri.s ^7', .v in., .si<^nr<l nnd dntrd IS^Ut. 

JlrpUca of the (hnornfion in /hr !lo/rl dr I illr, l*nris, fniintrd in IS*>2. 

IrHon lU'ffnr.sl 










j E A N 1) E S I R K G ll S T A V E COURBET 


1.SI9 - 1877 


y /v 11 


/ 


jiy. 


1865-69 


T IlOl (>I1 lo poMcTiiv tiu- carh lOili tciuiiry in I rantc brings to mind such 
ouiMandini. names as Inorcs, Delacroix. .\Iiilci. Corot and Daumier, the artist 

lixiri” in tlie IhlOs was inainK const iotis ol a host ol imitative academic 
painters whose names lor tlie most have now been lort-otten. "Kverybody was busy, 
(opvin.sr e\ ervl)ody else. ' remarked Renoir in a stirvey Ol the period |)receding the 
Impressionists "and nature was lost in the shullle. " Thotigh Courbet still belonged 
to tlie oldei- liadilion and tliough bis lealislit work eviiices a decidedly romantic 
(It.natter, liis leailess obseivation ol nature was an eye-opener to the younger Im- 
pressionisls. almost all ol whom pass ihioiigh a Conrbet-estpie phase. 

Courbet not onlv looked at lile. he lived it with his whole being. .\ man of 
gieai |)livsi(al eneigy. be Hung Itimsell with gusto into evei viiew ex|)erience. On 
his visits to l•lanklull and Munitli he showed tlie same iinbriilleil enthusiasm lor 
deer stalking and beet di inking with whit h in Paris be Ittok part in the .Socialist tip- 
tisntg ol the (.onimune. Ills pittures arose out ol genuine expet'ience; his deer 

|)C‘ 0 |)lf ljuai llu- siain|) ol ihtii' surround¬ 
ings. Ills siudifs ol women iv\eal his personal las(c instead ol 1 Ik- aeademie ■*norm.” 

(.ourhet s Wave* also reveals to us part ol his biography. In the summers of 
1to l)i) he- visite'd the coast ol \orniandv. 1 he- sii*hl ol the- se-a invited the 
strong swimmer: "I have heen swimming SO time-s. ’ he writes Irom one- of these holi¬ 
days. fie- painted as busily as he- swam. While- lioudin. whom he met at I.e Havre, 
dreamily wate hed the calm sky and pe-opled Iiis beaches with native fishermen and 
lashionable- holiday makeis irom I’aris. (lourbe-l studiecl the- ocean in turbulent 
weather from lonely places. 1 lu- force ol the- e lement, the- striking eontiast of white 
loam and gie-en-blae k wate r, the sense ol desolation so c harac leristie of the bare 
shores ol the ocean appealed to the- artist's tem|)e-rament. and the re-alism of observa¬ 
tion is balanced bv a romantic rc-velalion ol Icclim*. 


liorii ill ()iniiiis. (.oiiibci went U) sUicIn iiri in Piiiis ill ilu- itgt- ol 1^1. lie giiiiuil ciiilv mucc-sm-s. 
heing iiw-iirclfcl the gold medid by the S;don jury of l«IH. but l;iu i Icll into disbicoiu with olluiid 
illt and Ids work wiis re-je-cte-d honi llu* InU-riiiilionid e-xhibition ol ISaa. OiiUiigc-d, lu-c-u-ctc-d 
a tc-ni c-nliilcd ‘I.c- l^ieilion dn Rc-idisnic” wlu-ri he di'v|>l;iyi-d 10 ol his woiks iind idchough 
the* ])rojc-(t Wiis a lailnrc he* rcjii iiU-d il cvlu-n iu- cviis iigiiin rcjccu-d Irom lhc(>i(-ii( I-.xhibilion 

of 1807. 

()oiirl)(‘t Wiis il rc-idisi who siiw the- iirtisC ;is iin impoitant iigc-nl in soiial polilics, and inniu-- 
diatcly iifle-r ihe- Fiiinco Priissian win whe n the Commune concrolled P;n is lor ii brief seccii 
weeks. Courbet wiis elec led to llu- Communal Council and was pliotogiaphed shaking hands 
with the dc-Mrovers of the Colonne \^c nd(‘)me. 

After the bill of the- (aimmunitids. Courbet, condemned lo six months' imprisonmc-nl iind ii 
line of 32S,()()0 friincs, succec-dc-d in c-sciiping to .Sis it/erliind where he li\ed until his deiith. 


Oil on rarnuts 2S x 20\ in. 

Coll.: rheodore Duret. 

Lit.: Th. Conihrt, CHS, j). S3 (ff/y his "in/n ints.") 

Felton lieefuest 1923. 





I. () I i I S K I! G E N E BOUDIN 1824 - 1898 

L(nr l iJc Jt Tronrillc, 1894 


T in. [)i(tuKs ()l liif cail\ landscape paiiitc'is. C.laiulo Cicllc and Ponssin, were 

in<unl\ j)astoial in leelini*. I he l‘)ih ceniury landscape painlers portrayed 
(he accidental slice ol lile. C.lande’s landscapes embodied an ideal way of 
hie and a \ ision ol eternal beauty. In the work of Courbet and Carol these values 
bec ame obsc ured and they disappeared in the work of the Barbi/on and Impressionist 

Sc hool to make room lor a highly sensiti\e response to the actual and accidental. 

Boudin leh at one ^eiih nature, but there is no knowing what his concept of nature 
was. All he shows us is ilie outer appearance of a thing seen. 

I'.ighih ol Octobei, mid-day, wind from the north-west ; such were the nota¬ 
tions made In Boudin on the margin of the pastel studies lor his paintings. The 
smell ol the s.dt aii. the sigh ol the soit sea bree/e. the precise sensations rc*lati\e 
to such a place as I roinille at such a time are evoked by this delightful picture. So 
thorough was Boudins in\est igalion ol t lu'changing moods ol nature, of meteoro¬ 
logical conditions, that C.oroi christened him the 'monarch ol the skies and I royon 
commissioned him to paint the skies in some ol his own pictures. But Boudins 
jjainting is no meic‘ tianscript ol nature*, it is a poc'in ol delicate tone \'alues. of 
subtle colour nuances, it conlorms to an aesthetic liaith as well as to lactual obser- 
\ation. it echoes the mood ol the* painters ol Barbi/on and leads us gently towards 
the Impressionist school that was to lollo\\*. Boudin spent most of his life [)ainling in 
the \ ic inity ol Ilonllc ur. 1 ,e I laxre. and Iroin illc* Avherc* lie* recei\ed Baudelaire. 
Whistler and (-ombet. Me painted with Jongkind and encouraged Monet whom 
he taught to paint in the open air. 

I he (aeator has spreact his splendid and rc heshing 1 ight e\cr\\vhere and \\'e 
lepioduce not so much the* world as the air that en\elopes it, ' he wrote. 


P>orM ill Ilonlteui. St-rved lor a slir)rl lime ;is n s.iilor on ii shi|), owned l)\ his hiilier, ^^hi(ll 
liiii frejm l!r)Mlleiir lo Rf)iieii. In 18 11 he ojHiied ;• piipcT and (olonr shop where he c*\- 
liihiled the work oi Isiihey, Iroyon ;md Millel. Stinted his reiil ciireei iis ii piiinter. when !u' 
tocjk ii iri|) to Piiris in 1817 iind liiter. with the scidptor Roche, to Itelgiuin where lu* studied 
the Meinish niiisiers iind the Dutch seasciipe piiiniers. Ikick in Lc- Iliivre the* mimic ipiil 

council griinted him the money lor thre-e years' studv in Ikiris. .\t Inst his “grey" piiinting 


w'iis unpo 
ten vciiis 


)uliir but in 1822 ii one-niiin show—iit Duriind Rucl's—eras generidiv iucliiimed iind 
iilcr Puvis de (diiiviinnes luindc'd liim the* cross ot tlie l egion ol llonour. The liicnd 
of Raudeliiire. |ongkind, C>)url)ct. Isiihcy. Whistler and rroy>n. he spent most of his 
piiinling in the vicinity of Le Havre. 


lile 


Oil on ranva.\ 2I'^\ x 2()\ in. 
('.oil.: /Ifin.s Krdor (!Intnhnrf'). 
l-ihon lirqnrsl 
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KDOl'ARl) MANE^l’ 1S32-18S8 

IloiiM' ji Riicil 1882 


T ill-, iiulipcndfim' ()l s|)irn thai so olicii marks ihc- man of genius was mani- 

ksud m Ihc |,cisonalitv ol Kdouanl Manci when he rcjcctcti ihe aiuhiuaied 
lormula m.posed on him by his first teacher. Couture, a tnember of the 
psnulo (lassu.il school whuh (lonuiiaU'd i he ;in o( early I hih eeiUinA Frame 'Flic 
sight ol h.s revolutionarv pupil escaping Iron. Ids tutelage drew Irom Couture a 
remark that gatned him a degree ol postlutmou^ lame denied lor ever to his paituittg. 

(.o on. m\ box. lu' satd- voti II nexcr be ativtliing mote than the Dattmier of 
voiir lime. 

.Manet was Itmdamentallv an inmnator and inventor, he detested painting 
the hero.callv posed prolcssional model and sought his itispiration in the c^^verydav 
Itx es ol ordinal V people and m the Iradilious of the great masters. His original ol«er- 
xation o tone vah.es no less than h.s .ejection of idealised st.bject ...atter cat.seci his 
work to be ugardc-c with great bostilitv. "I.e nejetmer st.r IMerbe - flamcheon on 
lhc(,.ass) exh.luted at the lamous .Salon des Reft.ses in l,S(i:l. and trealitiga "pas- 
lo.al kena.ssanc e then.e ... let ms ol ( nniempoiarv life, c alled lo. th indigtiation at.d 

deitston. Vt .Manets stvie exen.pl.bed onlv some of the innovations which were 

n. be brought about, m the lace ol bitter public oppositiem. bv the Impressionist 

School dm mg tile latte, hall ol the cetittuv. .Most of Manet s work is more akin to 

the st.biect painting ol the g.cal masters than to the swifllv caught i.iipiessions of 
his younger Incmls. ' ' 

Weakened with oncming paialvsis. Mai.el was onlered a rest in the coimirv 

ill IH8_ and spent the summer m Rueil. in the house ol the xaudeville aitisl Kuge.ie 

l.abiche .Manets piciuie gives us a subjeclixc-. iniimale \ iew ol this house, such 

as would p.esenl itsell to anv visitor casuallv enlering the gaiden. Vet despite the 

Inipifssionisl app.oach the composition is handled with all the’ skill of the grand 

manner. I he i.orc h. columns and the large liee. with its base of lulled grass. 

foi iii an impressix e c enl|-e. I he formal \ alue of ihc’ altei ..at ing light and dark 

rec tangles c)l the- arc I.ilec tu.e is skillullv set off against lhe inegtilar veil of foliage 

and the shmmiei ing spec ks of sunlight and shadow'on the groimd. .Manet's eon- 

irollecl approac h to even such a casual subjec t is ex ideiicc oi his principle: •Nature 

ne\ei gixes )ou iiioic- than insi. tic iions: one must ic iiiain master and paint cvhal 
amuses.' ' 


Kdouard .\l:inct was bom in Paris. He bee aiiu- a pnpi I ol (ioul m e and lalcr ol (iom Ik I. 

Italy wlurc he studied the \'enetian masters: travelled widely on the Continent and linallv 
went to S|>ain wheie the work ol \\ la,s(|ne/ and Cif>ya had a lasiinj; inlliieiuc on his stvie. Hack 
in Ian's he became the (cntre of a youii” f^ioup ol iiiletlec tnals and |>ainlers; /ola, Uandelaiie. 
C»eomc .\looie, I'antin-l.atotir and others weic amoiyij; his Iriends and he inspired De^as, Renoir 
and later Im])ressionist painters. 


0/7 o// crt/;vv/,v .V 2.Vj in. Si^^nrtl and daird /SS2. 

Coll.: /'(iu)(\ /V/j/.v.' '/'//. lirinrns, Ihnnhftr^. 

Lit.: r. Dnrct, Manrt CW2, />. 211: Mrirr-dnifr. L. Manet, 012, f>. 

\elaton, Manet. Cans C>2(y, vol. II, f). p/. 

Lfdton lieffurst 1926. 


2SI, 2Sy, no. Ihl: Mitreau- 
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n I I, ,V I R K (; K R MAIN E D Ci A R DEGAS 

IS.'D- - 1917 

Djuclt 


i 


^ I ^ ilu- .umitfsi (lrau,^htsInan - and logcilic-r with Manet 

•md kenon the most onistanding (,»ute painter associated with the Impres- 

sH.n.s. Kmnp-hrouoht a startling ehan,t.e into the then prevailing- tradition 
()l rtprcscnuuion. ' ^ aiuiiuu 

I he atadeniic artist I,ad recourse to a limited ranoe ol movements which 
cxpussid dij^nits as wel as action. His li,mires conlormed to a convention ol beauty. 

ti-a''- like (.ouibei belore him. abandoned the academic norm ol beauty and ini- 
nuasiiiablv wiileiied the rail, t-e (>l niovements. Kven the most •naturalistic ' of 

N anei s li.mnes siill reiamed a sell-conscious bearin,-. as if they tvere atvare of an 
observer. Dc-as mlercst m the humau limire was an interest in accidental move- 
meiit condiiioited bv an occupation, a trade, an art. His hnourite subjects were 
laundresses. ,ockeys. bathers, milliners and dancers. Keen in his portraits he always 
. etamed a bc arniK nil imaielv , harac tei istic for ihe sitter. Degas had an acute eye for 
chance .gesiuies winch lo an uiitramed observer may even appear •unnatural. ' It 
has ohen been said that De.gas viewpoint was inlluenced bv the snapshot. Hut his 
executton is never photographic and none of the staid Ihth century photographers 
had the imagination and the daring with which De.gas selected his "shots. - 

Hie girl bending clown to lix the lace of her shoe has adopted an attitude 
\ nc 1 cou ' <yi > H taken by a dancer. Xot lor a moment would we ttssume that 

Ins IS a model, dressec as a ballet dancer and posing to the painter. I he feet. 

pi,teed uide apart and turned outward, remaining llatly on the Moor in their heel- 

Ips shews, the llexible back at,cl the thin aril, s denote the trained prolessional 

cl.mcci I he stiikmgiy modelled muscles of back and shoulders contrast \ i\ idly 
iv.th the tiaiisparent material ol the ballet skirt. .\ lew sparing notes of colour in- 
dicate the purple ol the skirt and the golden hair. .\ sense of precarious, vet con 
tiol ec bal.tnee is expressed m the conscious • placing" of the composition, which is 
tel.tted to the Irame by the lines ol the sh.icling and of the lloorboards. 

W'ith c haracteristic insight .iiitl humilit v I’issarro called Degas 'without doubt 

tlie greatest artist ol the period." jucl.ged from a distance of lime l')egas the draughts¬ 
man aijpears as an ecpial among the greatest draughtsmen ol all times. 


Dcga,-., horn in Paris tame ol an oUl iSrcton 
Ingres he studied at the IGole des Beaux Arts 
Aineriea. In Paris he associated with Manet, Re 
the Impressionist group, though never adopting 
and catching tlie sensations aroused hy ilie 
o£ tlie eyes his lainous wit liecame ever inoic 
friends he lived like a rcclusc- towards the end 
work exclusively in pastel. 


family. I-rom his youth a great admirer ol 
and in the I,ou\re. and visited Italy and latei 
noil and Pissarro and exhihited constantly with 
their principle of working in front of nature 
Meeting moment. .Sullering from an alMiclion 
hitter and hiiing and. alienating most of his 
j)l his lile. In ISMO he gave up oil painting to 


Pa.stf'l \ !') in. 

Coll.: Sir Rohryt Adhy: Cafd/iin V. A. Cazalet il.ondon). 
Felton lieffne.st IVSS. 









c; L A u 1 ) i: o s c a r m o n e r i<s4()-1926 

1 ctlxiifl IS78 


O l- inu^i iiv ol (ii;n<mci and siubborn pride. Claude Monel, who elabo¬ 

rated the tlieories ol Iinpressionisni, aclherecl lo their |)raetiee throui^houi 

a loni^ and arduous lile. Sur\ i\ inuj his friends and conieinporaries by 
nianv vears he li\c‘d lo see all that lie had lou^Iil and sullered (or left behind by ihe 
Post Impressionists just as tile academit tradition had been left behind by the 
1 mpressionisis. 


^'et it would be wroni^ to regard Monel as a tra_<>ie (ii^ure. All his lile he 
found happiness in painiiiv^ and in the poetic rendering of liohl and colour. Manel 
had said the |)rin( ipal person in a picture is the li^ht Monel carried this prin¬ 
ciple- to its ultimate conclusion. IU\<;innino under the inlluence of Clorol and (a)ur- 
bet. he L;raduall\ lii^hlened his palette, till in the eighteen se\eiuies he achie\'ed that 
c lfcc l ol luminous and colourftd atmosphere for which he is justl\' famous. 


rile view ol \ elhc-uil across the- ri\ 
boat, on which he h.id hxc-d a makeshilt 
.1 summer alternoon. In order to ail-iin 
ours in cpiick small brushstrokes on the- 
where- in \ar\im; combinations, and j^ixe 

iii'^. \ibraliin» buhl and air. 


er Seine-, painted perhaps from his small 
studio. t>lows with the warm sunlight of 
harmony of liglil. Monel spread his col- 
cam as — the same colours occur e\ery- 
the spectator the impression of shimmer- 


In pursuit ol the- most lugitixe- e-llecls of 
at dille-rent timc*s ol the da\. a havstack. a row 
cathedral or the ivaterlilies in his own garden at 


light he later painted his subjects 
ol poplars, the facade of Rouen 
( d\ erm. 



Monel was a 
t'i\c- this rc-mark 


natural painter, 
a metaphorical aj 


“I want to paint as a bird sings.” he said, atul 
)j)licalion: no painter t-\er sang a happier song. 


Moiui was iiiiifxliucd lo paiiuing l)\ lioiuliii 
went lo I*aiis wlun eighutii years ol age- lo 

Arts wlicrc he inel Re-iK)ir. .Sislev. Ihssarro <mel 

/ 

later known as the Imj)ressie)nisls. lie travelled 
settled in Ciivernv where he died. 


in 1 .e lla\re. where he livcel in his yoiilli. Ile 
sindv under (devre at the Keole des Iteaiix 
(le/anne and together they lornied the group 
in l•■r.llue. lloll.ind and Kngland and finally 


Oil on ((invd.s \ 23 in. 

(loll.: Dniand Jinrl. 

I.it.: /.. Werth. (llandr Monet. I^>2S. j}!. 2S. 
I'clton lieqnest 1937. 
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A L K R K 1) S I S L E IS89- 1899 

Hills Bcivihl Sf. IViuiisc 1890 


(its( ribcd .is “liic sprinj^ season of I-rench 19th century painting*' 
Z-Jk the wot k ol .Allred Sisley sums uj) all that is poetic: in the Im|)rcssionist 
-^approach and applies it lo the most smiling aspects of nature. 

From his (Avn words we know that Sislev always began his pictures Avith the 
sky. The light l)luc\ c hanging into tur<|uoise towards the hori/on. and reflected in 
the* lippling \raicr ol the stream, sets the key lor the Mills behind St. Nicaise. It 
throws into rebel the* subtle rose tints of the bare trees, reddening \\'ith the sa|> of 
sj)ring. riu' \ iljianl texture- of the paint comeys the shimmei ing atmosphere. 1 here 
is little subjec t matter in the academic sense and no striking form in this picture. 
It ap|)eals to the sjiectalor through the delicacy of its lints and the sympathetic 
obsc r\alion of a wedl-loxecl couiiliAside. In a letter lo (diaries F.phrussi. the original 
purchasei ol this picture-. Sisle \ said “ . . . 1 prefer it lo all my other works." 

she ltered and affluent early lile caused Sisley lo regard his art as the \ery 
desirable- aceouij)!ishment ol a leisured gentleman and lile became extremely dilli- 
c idi when at the age of thiri\-one he ivas suddenly obliged to supjjori a wile and 
famih with the proceeds from his paintings. Mis outlook and choice ol subject 
could re asonabh ha\ e been expec led to appeal to a large number ol peojile but his 
misfortune* oceurred at a time when Impressionist painting was regarded with 
great suspicion and Sisley did not li\e' to see am real material success. 'Set within 
one year ol his death his rinondation was sold In public auction loi' a high sum. 
and the inliabitants ol the village ol Moret erected a monument to him near the 
bridge* which he had immortali/ed. 


r>()rn ill Tiii is ol I nglisli i>;m nls. Sisk y 
.\Iaiu t. I.ald he- iiu l .Motu i and ISssairo. and 
liigli key and lighl colour sdu ine c Iiarac lerislic 
hers (jf the Impressionist group he reinaincci 


taih niulci the inlluence ol (lorot. (.oiiilxt and 
(dheis under whose inlluence he adopted the 
of his mature crork. One ol the c-arly mein- 
tiue to their outlook till the end of Iiis life. 


Oil Oil rniriffis 2S\ \ 2? j 

Coll.: Ch. Ejihrussi: Th. Hrinarh. 

/•'rlloti lU’fjitesI 








c; A M 1 L L K P 1 S S A R R () I88()-19()3 

Boiilo'jrJ Moniiiuirlir 1897 


P ISSARRO .,11 hiv lilc ;i,lluic(l 1(, CouiIki's didimi ihai ■ all inccliiims of an 
an- closclv iii-d lo ilu-ii imu-, ' Ik- kli drawn lo ilic- simple-, day-lo-day labour 
whid, supporis man s i-xistciue-. and ilu- majoritv of bis picuirt-s portray 
ilu- s(-itmo „l ronmrv hk-. In his old a,<-c an alllitiion ol die eyes, which, how- 
(-\er. did not impair his si,-hi. prevented him from workim- out-of-doors, and he 
to [);iini \if\\s of towns sfcn from windows. 

riu- Houk-tard .Monlmaure. inspired bv .Monel s Boulevard des Capucines 

.-lies a masu-rlv iiiipussion ol a mam ihoron^hlare of modern Paris I'he mdy mid- 

niiieu-eiilh tenliirv an liilei l in e is veiled in a shimnierin- ha/e. The colours dis- 

li ibmed 111 lhi< k. short strokes and at t enluat in,- a passer-bv here, a carria,t.e there t>iv- 

111,- emphasis lo the thimnevs and (ombinin,- lo a shimnierin- blue in 'the distance 

.i^low with snbdiietl nilensity in the ,i;rev li-hl of an oven asl dav. I'he trallic the 

. rowdon the loolpalh are rendered in dial abbreviated manner which su--esls con- 
I itinons ino\ cmi-nt. 

It IS ( harat tei islu ol Pissai ro's sense nf adualilv that he did not search for the 

hidden iK-antic-s ol a P.iris ol ihe Past, but .hose instead the most iip-to-.lale feature 

the wide sin-.-ls planiu-.l by his . onlemporarv. B.iron ll.iussmann, ihron-ed by the 

trail,. .,1 a m„.l.-rn w.u l.l . itv. {.ui.k-.l in this .h.,i..- bv a shrew.l mixttue .if prac- 

1 1. al as well as a.-sih.-l i. . .msi.l.-i at i.uis l he artist wnile I.) his s.m l.u.ien in I 8 !) 7 ; 

... a s.-i i.-s .)l pamlin,-s .il tlu- b.mlev .n .Is sei-iiis i.i him (his.k-aler, l)uran.l Riiel) 

.1 ,ul.-a. . . 1 en^a,-.-.l a lar-e r.,.,ni . . . |■r.,m whi.h 1 .an see tin- wh.ile sweep of 
the b.)uk-\;n.ls, ahii.isl as far as tlu- P.ule .Saint Denis ..." 

Paint .-.1 111 die subde an.l ap|>.n .-ntlv ellortless . ralismanship .if his ripe 

ol.l a,m-. Pissarn.s shmmi.-rui- l..uik-\.11 .Is ..inv. v ih.- arlisi s k.ve .if r.-alilv in all its 
inanifcsiai ions. 


<i 


1*01 lu^uisc lathci and a 


I'issaiio, 1)001 ill S(. I Iioin.is, Danish \\ t si Indies, taiiie ol 
Clreole inollui. I l( (aine to liarue when I I veai s ol a,ne. Allei a hi ielVelnoi t<) Si. I honias 
he sellled m I*aos lo slndv iiainlin-. lie (nsl lollowed ihe style ol Coiol and Couihet. and 
later was inspired h\ Monet and Ce/anne. .Ml his lile he esiiued a uniarkahh sineness ol 
judgment. lie re(ogni/ed Ce/anne’s unusual taleni al an early stage, and assessed shrewdly 
the <Ieyialions horn Impiessifinism whidi ueu- k, he hroughl ahoul In (.auguin and yan (iogh. 
In IHKl tlli he associated with Seuiat and Signac and adopted lot a while tlie pointilliste tech- 
ni<|U(. He ne\ei achicAecI leal success hut steadlastK rclused to <c>ni|)iomise with populai 
taste lor the sake ol an easiei lile. lie- was an etcher and lithographer as well as a painter. 
Iloih his sons hecaine aitists: ISssano-Man/aiia was one ol the fust to appreciate the- woik of 
Utrillo. I.ueien Pissario, painter and wood engiaycr is well known lor the woodcut illus 
nations ol his Kiagny Press. 


Oil on cY/)/jY/.v .V 2S'^ in. .vfg/ved and dalrd IS'»7. 
/•rlton lie<fiiest 1005. 





PAUL CEZANN'E 1889-1906 
Lj Route Moiiiiiiik’, c. 1879-1882 


F rom Ou- onsn OcvaniK 's icin|KTaiiu'ni slrut k a singular note among the 
i;r(>ii|) ()l Ini|)i(.‘ssioiiisis. ol whicli Ik* was one of ihe <)l{lcst nicinbcrs. The 
fierce* sc<)\\ lini» look e\ idem in liis seK-portraiis was aceoni|)anie(l by a brnscjue 
beliavioiir. A fierv soulheiner. he lou^lu all his life to subdue liis sensations to 
form and order. He de\eloin*d slowlv. under the luteiaiJe of ('ourbet and Pis¬ 
sarro, and did noi take to his win^s till (he latter half of his life. when, already 
in his 17th sear, he settled down in .\ix en Pro\eiue. trhere he tvorked out his 
artistic destiny and (|uite unwiltin^lv succeeded in s|)littin <4 the aesthetic atom. 

La Route Montantc* dales from the period preceding the years ol his final 
seclusion Irom tlu* world ol Paris. Paintc*d onh a shoil time after Monet’s \'c*lheuil 
and se\eral years hclorc* Pissarro’s Boulevard Montmartre, the pic ture shows, like 
all (Y*/anne’s earh work, a decided reaction against the inlu'rent loindessness of im¬ 
pressionist painting. The hillside, the road in the lorei^round. tlie compact lormaiion 
of buildings and trees in the* centre* lot in a coherent paltc*in of correlated shapes. 
Detail has been omitted; the brushstrokes do not resemble the colourstroke of 
Monet, but arc* huge, and hav e* been laid llatlv and systemaiic alh in parallc*! direc¬ 
tions, (’A'/anne s handling ol colour dillers sirongh from that ol his friends. Me 
does not try to catch the shimmering atmosphere, the ha/c* ol light, but uses almost 
unifoiin shadc-s ol green, blue and vellow to c*mphasi/e the* solidit\ of his shapes. 
Ihe Route Montantc* lorc*8haclows t he* c omplc*x compositions and biilliant colour of 
his latest and gteatc'st paintings. 

Cle/anne*s avowed aim to aj)j)roximate natm.il lorm to that ol the evlinder. 
the cone and the cube loreshadowc*cl the* abstract art ol Post-Impiessionism and 
indirectly inlluencc*d the whole course* ol lidtli cc*mur\ j)ainting. 


l*aul Cic/amu' was boi n in Aix cn I'lovciut-, the son ui a Avc.ililiy hat maiiiiEK uiu r who 
laUT l)ccanK* a Ijankt-r. CiC'/aniu' gave nj> the sUuly ol law loi painting in ISti.'t. In l*aiis 
he met Courbet, Manet aiul tlie Iinpressioiiists and lornied a pai(i(idai Iriendship evilh Pis¬ 
sarro and /ola. Me sold tew paintings and ihough retognisetl onb I)n an elite during hp 
life time his influence on tlie younger generation of p.iinleis bio.idened greatly alter his 

death. 


Oil an ((Uii’as 23\ x 2/ m. 

Coll.: Ffihhri, Ilorrurr: Sotil/iatn. Xrw York. 

IJt.: L. I'enluri, Crzaorie. tio. ??? O. liivirrr, I.r Maiiit' Crzaunr. !*tnis, 1021: 
Sur P. Cezanne, Paris, 1025, />. /OS. DeOalo,/020 (/,. f). 66 . I. Amnnr de 

Felton Heqitest I93S. 


f). F. Jiernard. 
I Art. I02f, HI. 
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\' 1 X C K \ 1 \’ A N c; () G H 18.58- 1«9() 

/Aw./ (>1 ./ Md)i 1886 


T m*. rich aiui glorious earth in all its Iccunclilv, the swill i^rowlh of verdant 

pasiures sl>rin.^in,^ into passionate life, the full breasted fruitfulness of blos- 

soninm iiec's. n.ituies Ijouniilul har\est dra\\'n irresistibly upwards into the 
waini <ind sensuous aims o( a li\ int> sun. I hese are the sensations e\'oked by the 
painting ol \incent \ an (»oi»h. iMiioiions unrestrained, liie seen in one blinding 
expose, one man s \ i\ id experience summed up on a lew cain ases. \^incent's con¬ 
tribution to painting was in essence this: iliai he made us intensely aware of nature 
as .1 living loue. Me related his colours in an impressionist way, he designed aftei 
the paitcin of jap.mese pi inis, he drew clumsily but with expressive power and 

Ik v\as contiolled b\ emotions so intense tliat his work seemed almost to explode 
on the canvas. 

But that is not the only aspect ol X'inceni s art. this ‘Head of a Man‘* for 
cx*mij)le sliovvs us \ incent the: Parisian student in his lormative stage, with his colour 
h.unionised and balanced, his lorm thoroughiv undc'rstood, the beginnings of his 
later style well under control: just as the letters to his brother I'heo shovv us Yin 
cent the inloimed and discerning critic. I he lasting cpialities ol \hnceiu‘s reputa 
lion weic not dc j^endanl on the notoriety attached to the amputation of his ear and 
his subse(|uc nt suic ide. 1 he very intensity o( his conv ic tions submerged the man 
in the aitist, aiul when his art burnt itsc‘ll out. tin* extinction of \hncent the human 
being was inev itable*. 


Vincent van (»ogh was horn in a small town in llollancl as the son of a pastor. .After a varied 
coiTiinercial career he clecided to hetoine a preacher. He had painted and drawn inter* 
inittentiy from early youth, and when his clerical career ended in failure he returned once 
more to painting, lie studied in Paris where he had made friends with loulouse Lautrec 
and Gauguin and others. Me bent the high key and brilliant colours ol the Im[)re.ssionist 
school to his (jwn expressionist aims and created his best work during his stay in .Arles (Pro¬ 
vence). lOwards the end of his life he suffered fre^m hallucinations and various attacks of in¬ 
sanity and committed suicide at .\uveis. 


Oil on wood panel /5A x 12\ in. 

Coll.: Captain f'. A. Cazalet. London. 
lAt.: ]. li. de la Faille v. C,ogh, no. 209. 
Felton liequest 1939. 




















M A U R I c: E ( J T R I L L O 


IHHS- 


I he Liljcl I on IT 


^ I I I 1N(. iKhi.Hl their easels in the o|xm air aiul uatehing a ucrld shi.ntnei- 
int- in ttansteni lii-ht, the Impressionists had severely limited the ranxe and 
^ snhiect matter ol pu torial art. Conseiotts alteration ol ohserve.l effects Lmetl 

;> •<> < In.M. the seientilK U ,nh of their pie,nres: eo.nposition'm^d^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ilie^to.™^ i">^-Si-a>ion hath to them, lost' 

* 

I'owever disset.tien, voices arose in their own ranks. Only .Sisley 
.Nh.ne, an,l st.me ol the minor memhers of the o,o„p still atlhered strictly to the 

o. ru.n.d |,, o«,an,me. I he ohl trust in st ient e and ohje. tive truth was on the 

• " ,1 he a, ol the yo.mt;er .genera, ion an expressive, personal symholism took 

u phut o the Ivrual realtsm ol then pretlet essor. I'trillos work elearlv marks 
ilu- (handed itnipti' ol ilu* (tiiluiA'. 


fa\oiii 


ll ^yas Uirillos avowed wish to etpial Sisley - ami Pissarro was amo„u his 
lie masters ^ et how utterly dilferen, his work is from theirs! Sisley's land- 
s.apes res, peacelnlly in the shimmering air ol infinite spate. Pissarros streets are 
hill he sennit, lor ihe hmn ol eity life. I'trillo seems alraitl of spate anti men: he 
axoitls tht tioutled I htirtiiiKhlai es anti ptirtrays the tpiiel hat k streets t.l Paris where 
i n- plasler trmnhles lit,,,, the tiltl walls antl hare wintlows lot.k like talm eyes on 
desertetl streets. No, htinian hie hti, its empty shell was his motif; the cafes anti 
snh,n han st|,tares, the t hurt lies anti cathetlrals t,f his ht.me tt.wn recur at-ain anti 
aKain m his pittnres. The Kiflel l ower, j-aily tleet.raletl with the l■■renth tricol- 


ouls. is OIK* ol his lew repicseiH.uions ol 
lltiillo’s mannci ol \vorkinj.^ and 
the Impressionisis. He painted mainlv 


a pid)li( inonninenl. 
his sl\k- differed proloundh from those ol 
iiuloors, olten at ni^hl. h^ the li^ht of a 


candle, and fretpiently tisetl postcartls to stimttlate his memory, as the t.ltl masters 
hat stnmilatetl thetrs hy sketehes anti thawings. He ha,I a nauiral leeling for lorn, 
an, the iflatitmship til shapes, whtch he piirsiietl to the ettentri, exthisitm ,)f life 
anti intivement. One ,)f his nmst signilitam tiet iations frtim Impressionism was his 
use of ,t,lour. His mature w,)rk falls intt) three perititls: the white, the hint- anti 
white anti a final periotl. in which he returnetl to the hill scale ,>f ttiltmrs Phese 
colour schemes were the oiutt.me not ol tliret t ohservation hit, t.f piirposefnl selec¬ 
tion. In the f.illel I'tiwer. the pearly white ami grey , reate imt only an image of 
a street hut they transmil a leeling-a feeling width the artist himself in one of his 

poems tlelmetl as the release from the horrors ami sinister shatlows of night l,v ihe 
serene and vi<if)rif)us ligln of <lawn. 

lioin III Paris in IH8M. the son of Susaniu- X'alad on. the acrohat, ulio was model, painter and 

pupil of Degas. Under the guidance of his mother he l>egan to paint landsiapes at the age of 

I.). I.ater lie specialised in the dejiiction fif huildings and streets in Montmartre and oiliei 

places. A neuifistheni( and an liabitiial drunk ar<l from an early aj^c* lie uas interned in 

MHO, MM I and in MMO. But even during these terms of internment he (ontiniied to paint 

nninterni]jtedly from nature and from postcards. Me also left a mimher of revealing and 
sensitive poems. 


Oil on hoard. 26 x 20 in. 
('oil.: Hi chord JVyndham. 
Felton Hequest lOqj. 






AUCil'S'l'K RODIN 1840-1917 

n.r Mm n ith the Broken Nose, 1864 


W IIKN Rodin rnicml on his (arccr. sciilpturf had losl ihc significance and 

\iialily wliich ii had in die .Nfiddle Ages and in die Renaissance. 

Hondon s greai achieieineni had been the lendering of liiing form in 
lenns ol the rococo loimnl;i ol design. C;oin|)ared to the head of ^'oltaire. The 
Man with the Bioken Nose apiiears at first sight almost formless. Rodin thought 
tn terms ol the whole lorm: ■■scul|itme. ' he said, -'is the art of the whole lump, not 
ol ( le.n-. well-smoothed, nnmodelled fignres. " From the start Rodin made form 
sitbser\ ient to light. f he sitrlat e phnies were ttrranged not in imitation of natural 

loiin, but uith ;i \ iew to ttitching the I ighi. to c retit ing shadoivs ;nid t hits to con- 

\evmg the impression o( life and movement, trails so \avidly apparent in The .Man 
\\i\h ih(‘ Biokfii Nose*. 

I Ik* I;i(c ol ihis main work ol Rodin s early phase porira)ed an old Italian 
shepherd, who used to dean Rodin s studio. It' is moidded with understanding 
lot suilei iug and lor the small. da\-to-day cares \\ hic h make uj) the existente ol inan. 
riieie is no lieroic grandeur, no ideal beauty here, the head is not (()ncei\ed accord¬ 
ing to a sl\ lisii( lot inula hut is based on (onst ientious realisation ol a personal 
exj)ei ience. 

The .Man with the Broken Nose was rejetted by the Salon, because it con- 
iradicled the norms of dassital beauty, ^'el Rodin was not aiming at photographic 
realism: It is not photographic truth, but li\ ing truth, that we must seek in art.” 
he said. I he c lassic tradition stimulated his coneeption ol form and movement, but 
the surface of his iorm was dissohed In light, he eliminates the unnecessary, 
strengthens the characteristic features till he achieves the expression ol sullering 
which to him was the relc‘\ant leatuie ol this head. 


Rodin WAS horn in Paris and sludied under Lecoc] de Hoishaudran and in iho stiulios of 
Rarye and Carrier-Relleuse: he also knew Carpaux and Dalou. Ihe Man with the Hroken 
Nose uas his hist indepeiulent work, which was rejc-cted l>\ ihe Salon in IHtil. I-roin IHfil to 
IH7I Rodin worked in the Porcelain Works o' Sevres for a living. .Viler 1871 he worked in 
Relj'iuin where he met .Meunier. In 1875 he \isited Plorencc and Rome and was deeply im¬ 
pressed hy the work of Michelangelo. In 1877 he travelled in I raiue to study C;olhic: cathe¬ 
drals. Prom 1870 onwards he I)egan to receive regular commissions, and hy the* end of his life 
he had achieved international fame. Ihe Austrian poet Rainer .Maria Rilke worked foi 
liim as his secretary. It was Rodin's greatest \eish to re-esiahlish the* connection between 
architecture and sculpture, hut he never received an adec|uate opportunity to carry out his plans, 
lie* issued two puhlications, one on his theory of art and another on French cathc*chals. 


lironze bust. h. 12 in. 

('.oil.: Iloivnxl Sfxnisley. 

I.it.: Camilla M/inf lair, .tn^^n.str Hodin. 190^. f). O: /.ttnirr /irnrditr. Rodin. 1921. b. 9. 2?: R. Af. 

Rilhr. Rodin. 19-16, j), 16. 

I foil’d ifl Sfyrnslry lirfjnrsf 19 39. 









Aiistmlicin Art 




WILLIAM noULLL: 


Study in f)rn and ink. 


AN\'()NK who has cxcr sat down seriously to die task ol wiiiin<;on a piesciihcd 
/-A subject will have a sneaking sympathy with Dav id C'opperfield s unhappy 

^ "Mr. Dick." whose magnum opus remained forever unwritten owing to the 

extraneous but fascinating subject ol King (diaries' Head obtruding itself willv nillv 
on every page. In preparing the following brief introduc tory notes on Australian ai t. 
King (diaries’ Head made its api>earance at the very outset in the form ol a con¬ 
stantly recurring cpiestion which relused to be side-tracked, it not actually answered; 
What. exactly, is meant by "National " art.-" In how far is it concerned with subject 
matter and are the most representative Australian works necessarilv tliose de|)icting 
the gum tree, the sundowner and the kangaroo? 

As we approach the second hall of the twentieth centinv. it Ijecomes in¬ 
creasingly apparent that the trend ol conicinporary art in most civilised countries 
is towards an international, or universal, rather than a national, or local expression. 

Never before perhaps has Western art as a whole been so emotionally uncon 
cerned with barriers of race nationality or religion, while even in India, ageold 
stronghold of deeply felt national art. we line! a recognisably WVsiern thread gradu 
ally being woven into the traditional Indian pattern. 

The art of Kngland—once as typically I’liglish as her roast beef and \'ork- 
shire pudding—has become a cosmopolitan dish of many (lavours. Knglish painters 

17‘J 




n<, longer lollow in ihc locisicps of Constable and Gainsborough as the natural 
inicipietcis ()l Knohsh life and Lnglish landscape. In the nineteenth century it 
uas comparatively easy to place the nationality of a painter such as Sir John Millais 
)> the whole si)irit and tempo of his achievement. Eakins was no doubt the voice 
o a lai-c sec tion ol America, as C:orot was for France. The present century on 
the otliei hand has jmHluced comparatively few easily labelled national artists but 
appears to be produc ing a ric h and c arieci assortment of brilliant individual painters 
out ol a hat: spasmodically, and with little relation to country of origin. 

Wdiat are some ol the underIving reasons for this almost universal decline 
1.1 what IS popu ally known as •national ” art. in the sense of an art expression at 
once recognisable as French. English. Italian and so on? (We are not concerned 
here with those so-called ‘‘nationar' arts whose roots spring from the barren soil 
of consciously national propaganda). In the past national or Stale supported reli- 
gnons with iheir wealth of picturesciue symbolism have always been a dominating 
lorce m histering ancl ins|Mring homegrown art. It is surely more than fashion or 
coincidence that traditionally “religious" pictures are seldom j)aintecl to-day. As 
for war. once supposed to stimulate local talent to a frenzied national expression. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged that bigger and better wars hardly ever 
produce bigger and better painting, national or otiierwise. 'J'wo global wars, how- 
e\ei. do secin to have created a backwash of greatly increased mutual interest and 
interplay between creative minds of various nationalities. Whatever may be the 
reason, the fact remains that painters in England. America and Australia to-day are 
not gra[)|)ling with their individual problems in Iiermetically sealed studios, but 
wDiking m close and sympathetic contact with their Europe;m |)rototypes. 

Iia Angc’luo, alone* in his cell with his visions ol angels and llow'er-siarred 
Heavens had probably no conception of an art ex|)ression other than Italian. No 
longei does the aitisl live practically insulated from w'orld opinion by the four 
walls of his studio. Press, screc'n and radio assail his mental priv'acy. wliile excellent 
reproductions of tiie world's masterpieces, available for a few pence, compel an 
awaieness ol how the othc*r lc*llow thinks livx's and paints. Any contemporary 
paintei unless he has the* mentality of a hermit crab—knows sometliingof the work 
of Dali. Picasso. Despiau and the rest of the moderns. He may live in the Dead 
Heal I of Ausirali;i and be as well informed on what is being done in Paris. Eon 
don and New ^'ork as the man with a studio in Ehelsea. 

As for that ubicpiitous character “the man in the street" (any street, from 
Marlin Place to 1 ralalgar Scpiare) he is infinitely better informed and more cos¬ 
mopolitan in his approach to the arts than his father or grandfather. Art. like every 
other comnioclily. has its own laws ol supply and demand. In the long run people 
usually get the sort ol pictures they like and want most. Millais and Orcharcison 
painted as they did because the X'iclorian public were fundamentally in tune with 
their particular kind ol romantic moralising—if the British public of the 'eighties 
liaci really wanted a Picasso he would no doubt have risen like a Phoenix from the 
ashes of the Royal .\cademy. 

At the present time we in Australia are reaching out with a thousand sensitive 
tentacles towards the daily more accessible delights and adventures of overseas music 
literature, painting, sculpture, ballet and kindred arts. In the light of such widely 
increased aesthetic and intellectual contac ts it seems unlikely, to say the least of it. 
that Australian painters are going to produce, or the Australian public demand, an 
art that is an exclusively indigenous and home-made article. .\l this point King 



C'harlcs’ Head once more makes a more or less pertineiii iiurusioii. Are we lo ca 
■■naiional. ” or speciiically ’’Auslialian ’ aii only tliose works \\hich are as link 
inHuenced by overseas trends as a |){)i of home-made Ausiralian jamr 


Allhough C'apiain C-ook landed in Australia as long ago as I78S. Ausiralian 
an is roughly speaking little more than a hundred years okl. During ihe lirst filiy 
years of her existence as a British colonial possession. Australia |)roduced no single 
painter big enough lo introduce this mysterious newly discovered continent lo the 
rest of the civilised world, and it was a long lime before even the children ol well 
educated people in England knew the shape traced out by Australia on the majj 
of the world, nor their parents anything of its cultural life and art. For half a cen¬ 
tury at least, we were best known to the outside world as the home of the savage 
blackfellow and bounding kangaroo—an understandable slate ot atiairs when we 
remember that our earliest pioneer artists were not of course native born Austra¬ 
lians, but homesick emigres from England and elsewhere. Many of these early artists 
seem lo have been more or less stunned by the drama and oddity of the local land¬ 
scape, or driven to the limits of |)ictorial exaggeration. Ehus a book of early col¬ 
our prints of Victorian scenery recalls a tropical jungle, lull ol exotic birds and 
Mowers mainly existing in the artist's imagination, while contemporary drawings ol 
the aboriginals are often wildly inaccurate. Actually, until somewhere about IH.'UI. 
our art has little real aesthetic signihcance. apart from the historical or topographical 
angle. 

I'he first outstanding name in the story of Ausiralian art that was something 
more than a topographical recortling. accurate or otherwise, is that ol C-oniad Mal¬ 
leus, an English artist of real ability who arrived in Sydney in 18.i:). Like Louis 
Buvelol. the Swiss painter who settled in XScioria some twenty years later, he was 
a keen and sympathetic: observer, but neither Buvelol nor Martens did much to¬ 
wards interpreting w'hai they saw, and cannot jjroperly be said to belong to an 
Ausiralian “school" of jjainting. 


From lime to time, particularly in the later hall of last century when Aus 
tralia was still comparatively isolated from overseas inlluence, she has produced in¬ 
dividual painters who, because of their deeply fell allmily with their immediate 
environment—human or otherwise—allied to high technical skill, seem lo qualify as 
national artists without any hair splitting as to the exact meaning of the term. Round 
about 188.5, with the advent of l orn Roberts. Frederick McCad^bin and .Vrthur 
Sreelon, the art of this country became for the lirst time a natural, unforced .Aus¬ 
tralian expression. Of these pioneer painters and their numerous adherents, now 
commonly known as the Heidelberg School. Fom Roberts was the natural leader 
who had returned from Paris lired with a self-im|)osed mission lo s|jread the gospel 
of Impressionism amongst his fellow painters. Others who were caught up in the 
new movement were Waller Withers and Cdiarles (ajiuler. At the now historic 
camj) sites of Heidelberg and Eliham in the Yarra X^dley. some fifteen miles from 
Melbourne, these men and their associates—some of iliem brilliant and all alike afire 
with enthusiasm for Renoir Monet and Degas—laid the foundations of a school 
of landscape genre and portraiture whose repercussions were felt in every studio in 
.Australia. Fheir influence persists, though in a very different guise, lo the pre- 
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-l.iv, I hr lux, luvn.v Inv years (I SSa-1!) | (), ur,,' K, see .he lapid eroulh and 
l>'nlih< lone,,no „| a localised version ol the French In.pressionisl s preoccmnlion 
'MilHiohi and (he castn.o aside ol the old-lashioned studio si.hjeci pielnre hidcaved 
ol \ .< tonan and !• duardian Acadcante tans. Fhis teas probably the n.osi yi<.<,roi.s and 
miiKifd ptuod in the Moia ol Australian an to date. 

I he inajoiitN ol otn best painters of the einhties. ninelies and early nine 

teen hniidrccls were cyhctlehe;^ in their allegiance to I.iipressionis.n in varions 
htn s I heie were evars to speak e.l-the le.itu- le.yely sinniners slippeel by at 

• Helherr an.l lile^ was e.,od. In \'ie toria the artists, a little K.oup'e'.f ..enetine^ 
i ohetiiians seareely totiehnit. the more solid social life ol the eonnnuni.;'’ cniar- 
Kllcd aniicahly anion,us. themselyes. makin.u it tip ,n er beers at 2d. a .dass Few 
p.cltnes we re sold-,he p.irc base ol .Streeton s • Fnrple Xoon ' was epoch makint- 
NU on the whole „ was a stable and at the same time a s,in.nlatim. painters’ worhV 
"<> i...|H.r,a.„ .Anstralians a, this tune were Phillips Fox and Rnpett Htinny. Hoth 
these men d.d the ma|or„y ol then best work while domicile,I lor lone- periods in 

Vnstt dlV’V""^' ''T"7 l>'<-l"‘r<l so mtich line painting in 

A St all , also saw the bcumn,.,.. ol the dedmeol .\„s,ralian Impressionism in the 

li.inds ol mutators ami lesser men than its virile prota.uonists. Impressionism in this 
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couiiiry in ihe years iinmetliaiely before an<l during die first world war had become 
for many of our artists an easy means of escape from the discipline of a serious siudy 
of form. During this |>eriod Australian i)ainting if it bad to be generallv described 
by one adjective might be called ‘*fu//y.” This rather nebulous period in the field 
of drawing and painting was no doubt simply an Australian symptom of the 
general pre-war sickness of heart and mind from which the whole world was then 
suffering. It was of course illuminated by the steady flame of variotis individual 
talents, both in X'icloria and New South Wales. lii Melbourne. Max Meldrum 
and his pujiils were demonstrating the theory of lone values at a time when colour 
and superficial charm were generally considered the main ingredients in Australian 
picture making. In South Australia Hans Heysen was engaged on an almost anato¬ 
mical research into the structure of the eucalyptus which finallv resulted in Its 
apotheosis to our national tree. It might here l>e noted that the late Sir Baldwin 
S|)encer played a never to be forgotten role at this juncture in keeping ali\e a 
flagging public interest in the work of seriotis artists such as .Arthur Streeton. 
Cieorge Lambert and Norman Lindsay. 

I'he .Australian (largely through the medium of the Sydney Bulletin) has 
always been cartoon-minded, and in the field of soc ial and political cartoons Lind¬ 
say has made a direct contribution to .-\ustralian national art. while in a more 
homely sphere his illustrated juvenile c lassic “ I'he Magic Pudding” has an authentic 
.Australian Ila\'our. Lindsay has salted down lor all time a host of .Australian types 
with such humour and xeracity that he ntay well live lor future generations 
through his hooligans, prostitutes, tramjrs. small town boys and koala bears, rather 
than the nymphs, satyrs and Don |uans ol his romantic water-coloins. 

In 1921. two outstanding .Australians returned to their homeland after serv 
ing as official war artists: (ieorge Lambert to Sydney and Cieorge Bell to Melbourne. 
Both these men of forcefid personality and brilliant gifts were important factors in 
the rejuvenation of .Australian art. But it was not for another ten years or so— 
soinewiiere in the early thirties—that modern art. in the sense that Lc^/anne Matisse 
and Van Ciogh are modern, became common cunency in Australian a* t circles, 
while the public as a whole scarcely knew of its existence. I he history of the lag¬ 
gard growth and ama/ingly rapid burgeoning of the modern movement in Aus¬ 
tralia cannot be told here. It must however be recorded that Cieorge Bell and the 
veteran Rupert Bunny (who had returned to .Australia in 19!kS) exerted a liberat¬ 
ing influence on the minds of jjainlers, students and public. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the second world war. ribald |)ublic laughter was gradually giving way 
to the uneasy notion that perhaps after all there was something in all this con¬ 
temporary stuff. . , . The late connoisseur and art critic Basil Burdett also did gcjod 
service to contem|)orary art by his support and enthusiasm for the best modern wen k 
being done locally, as well as by helping to direct and inform public taste in regard 
to drawing for its own sake. Lo-day the Australian ijublic is increasingly aware 
of the importance ol fine drawing. 

The plastic arts in this country, in com|)arison with the graphic, have so far 
lagged behind exce|)t for a lew outstanding single exponents. Reasons are mainly 
economic, there being little outlet lor nonnsing young scul|)tors. woodcarvers 
etc., in the field of domestic or |niblic arcdtecture. Ihnil this sorry state of affairs 
is changed the |>IaMic arts in Australia are severely handicapped in their sit uggle lor 
public recognition. 

Only a crystal ga/er could tell how much of the work being produced in our 
studios to-day has a permanent significance in the story of Australian an. (^onteni- 



porary an ihc world over is in a Male ol iransilion: we live—not only the painters 
hiu ail ol ns—in a slate ol (onlinnons aesthetic alarms and excursions. Values in 
an and life ilself are in the meltin;^ \nn. and lor the artist groping towards his 
own i)ani(ular l)ra\e new world, nothing hut his own inner light is stable. The 
old sign posts are down and painiers of iniegrily in every country are plotting out 
their own pathways to the stars. 

The .\usindian scene hoUls much that is piclorially new aiul exciting, yet 
there remains a rich \ein ol local subject matter as yet hardly tapped. For the 
first hundred years or so, the ma|ority ol our artists (apart from poitiaitiue) 
ha\i* concentrated maiidy on the gum tree, to the exclusion of most other native flora 
and launa. including the men ^\■omen and children, horses, sheep, cattle, clogs and 
birds that give life and its own subtle but \erv definite individuality to our little 

known land. 

Australian painters and public lo-clay are keenly aware of the art ol other 
countries. Amongst contem|)orary painters the long standing preference for the gum 
tree as a standing national dish has given wav to a wide range of subject matter, 
often Kuroijean in content and manner ol approach. Many able i)aimers and sculp¬ 
tors arc* concerned w'lih \arying lorms of abstract art. .Straight |)orlraiture. except 
amongst the older generations, is somew hat in the doldrums. .Most ol our contem¬ 
porary landscapes are slvli/ed. imaginative* and on the whole lar less romantic than 
those Of e\ en twenty years ago. witli the emphasis ollen on buildings rather than 
nature. We have also the rather interesting anomalv in great modern cities like 
Sydney and Melbourne of a school oi brilliant young .\usiralians seeking out as sub- 
jec t matter rolling wharves, decaving streets and derelic i houses. .Another small but 
vigorous group. noial)lv Russell Orvsdale and \Villiam Dobell and otliers m Sydney 
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are gettine down lo grips with genre and character ijanning. Many are working 
along the lines laid down hy Cle/anne and the |)ost-impressuniists. while otliers line 
adetiuate exiMcssion in an Aitsiralian version of iin|)ressionisni. 1 he adherents ol 
Max Meldniin are yet another imnoriant grotip. remarkable lor their rigid insistence 
on the doctrine ol tone values. Many water colourists, draughtsmen, and vngravc^^rs 
are trving out new methods of expression, while at any represeniatixe miX(.-d exliibi 
tion to-day water colourists ol the traditional English school exeinplilied in this 
volume by Robert Campbell hang amicably alongside two-dimensional works b\ 
followers of Picasso and the moderns. To stun up. ,\ustralian art at the present time 
is very much alive, and |)rescnts a healthy diversity of outlook and technical means 

{>f cx|)rt*ssion. 

li is hoped that ihe following jdates carefully selec ted to give a cross section 
of as many aspects as possible of the Melbotirne Collection tvill serve to introduce 
.\tistralian art and artists to a new and discriminating public beyond these shores-a 
public who looks to this great continent to produce something more than tourist or 
guide-book art. .Australia is sociologically a yottng country but we are out ol our 
swaddling clothes and must expect to be paid the com|ditnent of being jtidged not 
on local, but world standards. Which brings us back to our original cpiestion- 
what, in the final analysis, do we really mean by Australian. " or fcjr that matter, 
any ■"national " art? It may be that the National painter in the highest sense is 
he who speaks out ol his heart, ol his own time and country-if it be only a moment 
of time and one scpiare inch of his native soil. That Albrecht Ditrer. who drew from 
his very soul a handful of grasses from a neighbouring meadow, was more truly 
national than he who records a whole forest of gum trees without the seeing eye. 


(NOTE: The writer of these introductory notes to the Austrnlinn sectatn would like to point 
out that Austrnlinn nrtists nnd sculptors mentioned in the text nre deliberately (onfined to 
those whose work is reproduced in this book, which nccounts for the omission of the nnmes 
of mnny prominent Austrnlinn painters both past nnd present.) 
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c; () i\ R A 1 ) M A R r K N S 1801-1878 

.SyJik’v Hjrbour 


AS iIk* liiM serious huulstape painter to come to grips ^\ith the rugged Austra- 

/ scene, .lud to wring from it a real arlislie content. C^omad Martens is 

X most important oi pioneer painters in Australia. Unlike many of the 

earlier artists who had recorded the local landscape with \arying degrees of skill. 

Martens was no gilted amateur, but an accomplished professional painter in the 
romantic tradition of rurner. 

On arri\ing in Sydney in IHSa. Martens at once grasped the essential 

painlabilit\ ol Sydney Ilarijour. whose wide ex|Kurses of sea and sky. and fringes 
ol lotv toned scrubbv bush were exactly suited to his talent. An able exectitani in 
both oils and tvaiercolours. it was as a walercolotirist that he was most 

distinguished. liis walercolouis have that inclelinable paintei's cpiality which would 
ha\t* marked him as an artist ol note in whatever country he had cared to paint. 

Although Mai tens remained in Australia lor lori\-three years, he remained 
a topical c*X|>onent ol the* I nglish water colour sciiool. Ilis landscapes have the 
s.mie h.ippv combination ol Ireedom and prc'cision. the same sense ol romance in 
the grand manner. lie* used a good deal ol body colour and exploited, within the 

limits ol good taste, the dramatic ligiiting ellects favoured by John \'arley. Richard 

Wilson, and .M.uteris laic* master in laigland, (a)pie\ kielcling. Like* Huvelot, 
who arrived in Australia some thirty years later. Martens seems to have lound the 
slyli/ation of the indigenous gumirce an almost insuperable problem. 

It cannot truihlully be said that Martens laid the loundation ol a national 
school o( .Australian landscape painting. His vision ol this country was c'ssentially 
iMigiish —but it was a painter’s v ision, and a noble* one. 


Conrad .VlaiUns was tjom in I.(>n(K>n. lie* sliidicd with Ca)|jky liclding and out ot doors 
in Dcxonsliirc. In IS.‘>2 he went to Monte \'idc-o and t)ecanie topographic .mist on n..M.S. 
Heaglc, arriving in Sydney in 18:1.5. A prolific woiker, lie gave- lessons in painting and made 
nnnierons pictures and studies ol Sydney llarlionr. many ol them toi wealthy private patrons. 
From IHh:} until his death, lie he ld the position of Assistant Parliamentary I.ihiaiian. 


W'nif'rroloii) 2‘>\ in. \ 17}, in. 
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I.OUIS ABRAM BUX'ELOr 


1814- 1H8« 


Wjhr Poo! jt Colcrjuk’ 


I ()ins mi\ I',I,() 1 . .iblcsi and best known ol ibc pioneer Xbilorian painters. 
\v;is a Swiss ai lisi ol siandiiit* in his own coiiniry and in Hra/il. where he li\'ed 

^lor ei^hteen^ years helore seitlin.t* in \htioria. With his wile, he landed in 
Melhonrne in hSti.). He was llien (oriy-nine. a foreigner in a slranj^e ikav eoiiniry 
ih.ii sc tilled to oliei little scope loi a li\c‘hhood in the arts, ^et within three or ionr 
\eais Biuelot had come to lo\e and imdetstand the sober beauty ol the bush around 
Mell>oinne. with such happy results tliat his first three \heiorian landscapes u'ere 
purchased lor the National (»alleiy. One of them was the now liistorie ‘‘Water Pc 4 oI 
at C'oleraine. ' 

This pic ture is ^eneially acc laimed to-day as the artist s Imesi canvas. Admir¬ 
able in c<)m|)osiiion. the masses ol li^ht and shade are tvell balanced, and the 
detail kept subser\ient to the whole. Biuelol s own comment on the picture is 
re\ealiiyt>; 1 lo\ecI it. and lor three weeks I went to the same tree e\ery day and 
learned it. " Straiw^ely enou.i;h. though he was one ol the first serious painters to 
orajiple with the lunciamenial problems pecidiar to the Australian scene, in the 
matter ol foliai>e he seemed unable to adapt Ids Kuropean techniciue to the new 
sid)jec t matter. His ,i>um trees, care!idly drawn and obserxed. have the solt leatherv 
contours ol oaks or elms. In its poetic serenity. The Water Pool is reminiscent of 
(’orot. whom Buxelot outlixccl bx filleen years. 

Buvelot's inlluence on early Austialian att and artists can hardly be oxer- 
estimated. He was not onlv a ,trilled painter but a much traxclicci man ol wit and 
intellect, and the Buxelot’s house* in I'it/roy was lor many years the pleasant meet¬ 
ing place* lot Melbouine's artists, writers and musicians. lor some lime alter his 
death, his popularity waned in laxour ol exponents ol the new Impressionist move 
ment. Now. hall a cenluiv later. Buxeloi can be assessed at his true xalue as an 
important milestone in the history ol Australian landscape* paintini;. 


liiiveloi ^\as bom in Su it/c riaiul. lit* spciu 
Victoria lor health reasons. lit* arrive'cl in 
iinlil his (ie*a(h. 


cighu-cn xc'.irs in ]>ia/il and linally scatle-d in 
Me-tboiii lu* in IS(>.'> and ii-niaiiK'd in that vicinity 
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/ Ir Lost Child 


T ill'. ,111 of I-rcdcritk McC.ubhin is a m-iuiincly ii.itioiial expression. He was 
one ol llie rare .\nsiralian i-enre paiiuers of any period who h.ad the know¬ 
ledge and die imagination to paint eharaeteristiealiv ,-\nsiralian types in their 
natural settings. His (imires 'lise ' amon<-si the ginn trees, in the sense that 
Millet s peasants live in the French fields. In' Fhe Lost Child.” the human element 

is siningclv al one with ihc rusilino silence of the bush. 

A lo\er not only of liis fellow men. but of e\ery fern, (lower and tree in his 
naii\(. (ounli \side*. iMcCad.)bin spent a lont^ unworldly lifetime in a patient searcli 
after truth, which scarcely led him more than thirty miles from his studio door. 
Ilis art huks the \ irilitv and action of Tom RoI>eris. but it has an authentic, if 
more- serene and static, life of its own. 

Witii l orn Roberts. McCubbin started ilie first artists' camp at box Hill 
near Melbouine. With Roberts. Streeton and C^onder. he exhibited at the first 
Impressionist exhibition e\er held in .\uslralia. which took place at Jiuxton’s (iailery 
in 1 I'tom thc*n on he continued to employ a tec hnic|ue more* properly Impres¬ 

sionist tlian that ol many ol his contemporaries to whom lhc‘ term has been loosely 
aj>j)lied. 

McCaibbins art was informed by a now unlashionable streak ol sentiment 
that should in no sense be allo\\ecl to c loud present-day estimation of his undoubted 
powers as a painter. 1 here is no need to apolo»>ise lor the \ein of tender human 
feeling inherent in the painter and his \york. As Drawiiyi* Master at the National 
(»allery Schools, his broad-minded humanity and critical standards made him a 
\aluable influence on the hundreds of students who passed througli his hands. In 
this connec tion it is rele\anl that Mc(aibbin liimsc K Ireeh ac kno\yledi'ecl his own 
personal debt to tlie influence ol Louis Huxelot. 

McCaibbin s leeliin^ lor cpiality and texture of paint, and capacity to point up 
a cainas with sli<;hi but (listini^uished drawing, arc* well cxcinplilic'd in " I he Lost 

Child." 


in .Mclijoiiriu*. M((ail)l)iii wiis one ol iIic c.ii licsi .suult iils .il the (»allcry S<Ikm)I. 

and siihsfcjucnilv h.cainc Drawing' .Master ilicic for thirty ycais. .\s a landscain' painter, he 
worked mainly in the country around Mell)ourne and at .Mount .Maccdon, Victoria. Me 
visited I.urcjpe in MH)7. 


Oil (H! ((UU'ds. 2S}, in. \ O in. 
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Sbcjnii<’ the Reims 

o 


N o single t'xainpk* l)\ this important \hclorian laiulscapc portrait and figure 

painter can suggest the powerlnl and far reaching impetus gi\en to early 
Austialian painting by liis life and work. 

^'oung^ re( epti\ e, and excejiiionally gifted. Roberts spent a lew formative years 
in Paris during the Iieigiii of the Impressionist mo\'ement. Returning to Mel- 
boimie in ISHa, he expounded to an eniluisiaslic circle of felIo\v-painters. the basic 
principles of the new mo\ement which was to alter the whole trend of coniein- 
porary painting. Mis listeners included Streelon. (-onder and McCaibbin: and it 
is no mere* coiiu idenc c* that during the* next 23 to ‘iO years, most of the best paint¬ 
ing pioduced in this country was cxec uUtl in a modified Impressionist technic|ue. 

Roberts’ own personal transcription of Impressionism \\as ne\er a literal 
subsc'iA ic*nc c* to I rc nch formuhe; but throughout a long and \ ersaiile painting 
career he remained true to the general tenets of Impressionism imbibed in youth. 
As a landscapist, he was temperamentally concerned \vith problems of light and 
colour—yet a glance* at his notebooks reveals a continuous searching after the 
underlying form. His portraits, tinged with the sentimentality of the period, show 
the* same balanced a|)|)ioach to the claims of colour and form. 

In the final analysis, it seems probal)lc* that lom Roberts’ most significant 
conttibution to Australian ait as a whole will be the spirited genre or subject 
pictures of lilc* in the outback, ol wliich ‘Shearing the* Rams’ is an outstanding 
example. 

Merc- is a pic ture that is national .n t in the se nse that it could nc‘\er have 
bec'ii painted anywhere except in Australia, and by no other painter than lom 
Roberts, with his first-hand c xpc'i ienc c* of Australian pastoral life in the eighties. A 
stamj)eding mob ol cattle—a Iiold-up ol the mail coach bv bushrangers—the d.iih 
round ol stockyard and shearing shed —this was the rich and racy subject matter that 
ins])irc‘(I much ol Roberts' finest work. 

Although to modern eyes '‘Shearing the Rams” can h.irdly be classed .is Ini 
prcvssionisl painting, it is lar Ironi .i liteial photographic rendeiing of the subject, 
riu* old-fashioned wooden shearing shed bathed in dusty light and the rhythmic 
line of the shearers and struggling shec'p. build up into .i conscioush organisc‘d pic 
torial unity within the frame. 

The historical and sociological value ol ”Shearing the Rams” is incic'.is 
ingiy ap|)arent. as the old hand shearing methods give* way to the shearing machine, 
and life in the back country that Roberts loved and understood so well pisses into 
history with every hour. 


Korn Dorchcstci. laigland, Rolurls iainc lo MclKouinc al tlu* age ol tliirUcii and iroiMtl 
his fust training al (lu- National (iaUcry School. As a young man he sluditcl in Paris, and at 
the* Royal Academy in I.ondon, and painlcd in Irancc and Spain, lie* rcliirncd to .Mclhournc 
in IHHa. and was lonnclci and first President of the- .Society of Aitists, in .Sydney in He 

served in Kngland with the- R.A.M.(E during the first World W'ar. Returning to Australia in 
M)2.S, he spent the latter end of his lile al his home on .Mount Dandenong, X'icloria. In 
1918. a memorial r.xhil)ition ol Ids works ^\ashelcl in the Nalional (iailcrv ol \'icloiia. 
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Porto Fmo 


0 \\’IN(, (O a lathe r umisiial diaiii of c irt iimsiaiicfs. and the artist's own in- 

(lilltriiKc to publit attlaim. tin- work of John Russell is still very little 

known in Atistralia. When the National (iallery of \'ietoria ourchased 
I'orto 1-mo and two other Rtissells which had conic to light in Australia during 
the setond World War, the hrilliant sketch portrait of Dr. Maloney created something 
ol a sensation wiih the general public, for whom John Russell was not even a 

Russfll has fiijoycd a (onsidcrabic and cr-grow ing reputation in 
I'laiue, o\fr ihc* last (iliy years. I he son of a wealthy engineer, he left Sydney as a 
\()ung man intending to stiuly his lather’s prolession in Faigland. He had scarcely 
arn\ed belore his father died. leaving the son a comloriable fottime. wliich enabled 
iiim to abandon all thonglils of engineering and settle down in F.urope to the seri¬ 
ous siud\ ol painting. It is signifuant that Russell, who became a lilelong disciple ol 
Impressionism. lra\elled from Sydney on the same ship as loin Roberts, 
and later sjjenl some months with Roberts on a walking tour in Spain. It is easy 
to im.igine the com ersai ions on aesthetics that took place between the two young 
men. Rolxrts returned to Australia to spread the news ol the wonderful new 
movement: Russell remained in France to carry out its theories as a practising 
painter. ()nl\ once did he* revisit his native land, a few years before his death 
in Sydney, where he apparently made little or no iinjiact on local art. 

During the intervc*ning years Ixtween his unobtrusive* coming and going. 
John Russell had become a distinguished painter in oils and water colours, and the 
intimate Iriend ol important artists such as Monet and \'an (iogh. RusselFs portrait 
of the latter, dated IS87. hangs in the M unic ipal (.allei y ol Amsterdam. l‘'or years 
his pleasant house at lUlle Isle. Brittany, was the- rendc/vous of a select company 
of notable painteis. I hat he was held in very high rc-gard bv his conte niporaries is 
obvious from the recently published c oi i espondenc c between Russell and \’an (iogh, 
but owing to his private lortune and lack of personal ambition he* larely e*xhibited 
in public. It is douljtful whether he* evci sold an important picture* during his life* 
t ime. 

■ porto I‘ino ' is a typical John Russell. /\ sensuous loveliness of colour and 
light pervades tin* pink washed buildings, and little gay gree*n trees, through which 
we can almost lecl the stirring of the* summer air. Fhis is true* Impressionism in the* 
tradition of Monet. Unconcerned with abstractions and unaware* of the subse- 
cpient claims ol "signilicant form.” the artist has caught and hc’ld the Meeting 
moment ol sunshine* and shadow and pinned it down, light as a bnlleillv. lor all 
time*. 


Hoi II in Dailini'iiinsi. Sydney, Kus.scdl studied at Cornians in Paris, tie lived mainly in 
and in l-.n^land lor sfuirt [leriods, returning tei .Sydnev a lew vears helore his death. 


Iiancc*. 


. /’ nt. \ 12 in. 

I^nrclidsed 










SIR JOHN 



1862-1941 


LiiJy HI Grey 


J ()HN 1.()N'(,S1AH-. both as a man and an artist, has always held a very special 

|)lace in the heart „l the .Aitstralian pnblic. Over a long period which only 

ended with h.s death at the age ol sevetuvmine. he e.ijoyetl a i.nique reputa- 
t.o.i as the ontsiand.ng portrait pai.tier in the held of representational portraiture. 
A proliht worker in the current F.nglish academic tradition, he brought to his many 

portraits ol notable Australians, a touch of romantic imagination, as well as the 
abilits f,,r the aic.ratc rctording of features that is popularlv known as a ‘Vood 

llkc’IK’SS. ' ^ 

l.ady in (,rey was painted belore the days of the artist s widespread personal 
popularity and |nibli( .uclaim. It has a serenity, and artistic reticence, that give it 

an aesthetif signilitaiue olien lat king in the more spectacular portrtiit (ommissions 

I he seated hgntre hills into place with easy iinforeetl grace, while the subdued har¬ 
monies ol whiles and greys ha\e an almost W'histlerian elegance. The subject of the 
l.ady in (irey is the painter s wife. It was presented to this (iallery byMr. John 
(ionnell. the donor of the Connell Collet lion of paintings and objets d’art. who 
was a (lose [nrsoiial Iricnd ol ihc an is*. 


John Longslalf was horn at (.luncs. \ itioiia. A student at the \ation;d Ciallci\ S(hooIs in 
Mclhournc, lie won the first rravellin^ S( hf>larshi|) aw arded in IHH7. He stiuliecl in Paris 
under C>ormon. and worked for a nuinher ol years in Kn^tand. S<'r\in'>; as an offitial War 
Artist with the A.I.I'. in I'raiKc, he returned to .\ustralia after the Inst World War. In 
1927 he was ai>j>ointed a I rustee of the National C;alleiy of X'ietoria, aiul in 1928 was knif^hted. 
I.onj^stalf was five limes th<- winnei ol the Arthihald l*ri/e for portraiture. After his death 
in iXfelhourne. a memorial exhibition of his work wiis held at the National C;allerv of 
Victoria in 1912. 


Oil ot! (dtivas, iti. x ‘>2\ in. 
Prrsrntf'fJ hy John //. Cntniell, lOf f, 









i 865- 1915 


K M /V N li K L P H I L L, 1 P S F O X 

PortKiHt oj j Yoiiuo Ciirl 


P J ni l.IPS FOX was a portrait and Hgurc painter ol note in the n.ost highly 

came pe, tod o lAi.stral.an Iinpressioitistn. The date of his death in 

Melhotnne ‘'i I M:,. sv.nbolises tlie virtual end of a chapter in the chroiTcle 
ol Aus ra .an Art. Roberts a.t.l Streeton co.tti.tued to llourish for tnany yean f ^ 
..xs dea lt; but they were outstanding individual painters playing a la>!t io.w 
land, and the ongnial lire ol creative linpressionistn Hrst kimllld L Heidelberg in 

die^ eighties had burned itsell out some lime before the outbreak of the first World 

Fox's Impressionism was not the Australian Version, but imbibed first hand 

at the soune, m the Pans o( the nmeties. In it he found a natural mode of ex- 

ptcssion, cxaith suited to his talents. His whole a|)proach to painting, like that of 

ktipetl lUtiinv. was I retich rather than Australian, and it is no slur on 

the .lesihetu integrity ol the Melbourne born painter that he drew little stimulus 

rom his native background. For the greater part of his painting life he lived in 

l•lall<e leturnmg (rom time to time to .Vusiralia; but his heart'was never in the 

.Mtstraltai, scene and while in this country he was mainly engaged in teaching at the 

.\it .School which he (oundc-d with I uc kc t m Melbourne, and in studio portraiture 
;ni(l (oininissior.s. ' 

Portrait cil a ^ oimg {,u l tellec ts the cptiel coin ic tioii and assurance ol an 
able paintei m the heyday ol Impressionism, uho had no inward m'>e to follou 
the revolutionary trail bla/eci bv \'aii (.ogli and Ccivanne. Obviousiv. th'ere were no 
conlhcting theories to disturb the trancpiil inner vision of Phillips Idix. when he set 
hmisell to paint this Iresh laced young girl in her light muslin dress. He knew 
exactlv what he wanted to say about bet. and as a highly tc)m|)etent craftsman, 
kluw cxacily how ii should bu said in itrms of painl. 

1 he subtle tonal scale of greys and whites is accentuated by a lew 

crisp touches drawn with the brush. File actual surface cpialitv of the iiaint reveals 
a (oinplflc mastery of the medium. 


I'ox was 1)0111 in .\t(ll)oumc and alUiulvd llu* National C;allciy Sdiools htloic .i^oiii^* to I’aiis 
for lintlici study at jidian's and the licaiix Arts. Ik- lived inainly in Iiaiue. and in IHJM 
was the fiisl Australian to win a gold medal at the Salon des Artistes l iaiuais. In klM) he 
was the Inst Australian to he elcttetl a inemher of the Salon de la Natioiiale ties Heaux .\iis. 
Me is represented in the laixemliourg Chdleiy hy a painting presented by his wife. Kiliei (Gar¬ 
rick I'ox, also a painter of distinction. 


Oil f}H (fini’fis. in. -v 56 in. 
/'f'lftfn lieffurst 







18.54-1941 


A L r E R w 1 T HERS 

Trciihjiiil Winter 


AI. I (HK.H XValuM Wuhcrs ,s usu.Wly assoc iatc.l u^iIwIk- group of ^nly Aus- 

Malian pa.nurs known as ihc Heiclclbc-rg School, he cannot legitimately be 
^ -m., asset I as an l,n,,ressionis.. For Withers, every landscape presented its 
' ' l-.niH .dar problem m paint, and his ,ec bnicp.e was an unobm.siirly person.,! 


I he ])leasant semi-domesticated 
Hcidelbeig. tvhere ' Frantpiil Winiei" 
worked lor the greaie, pan til his lile 
unspet lac niai talent. 


X’lttorian eoimtryside abotit Fltham and 
was painted, and wheie Withers lived and 
in .\tist,.ili.'i. w.as well suited lo his gentle 


I he subieet ol -I rampiil Wintei '-a hillsitle toppetl by a tlistam cottage a 

he'Vi o!r bTt"'l’ iTr •' eattle-is eommonplace encnigh. 

I he v ision th.ii behehl ii was not. It is now half a century since Walter Withers 
set up his easel in ihe wintry stmlight of the horse patldock.' yet the mood of the 

pa, It 11 .11 momen, on a partieular morning, when the sh.atlows lay across the tr.aek 

<. he homes ead. when a light c loml hov ered above the crrugaled iron roof that 

>s hcic established lor all imie. for Australians, an almosi nostalgic sense of 

l:»n,l,ar„y lo, the hcs.iiely scene is evoked by this cpiie, canvas whos<: popularity 
wiili (lu* |)ubli( (oDiimic-s nnaljaicd. ^ 


Willurs was horn in SialloKlshiif, England, and 
ciglit. lie was a student at .Soiiili Kensingt<ni, 
Paris. 


arrived in .Melhotirne at the age of twenty- 
find Ir)! a shr)ri time at Jnlian's Academy in 


OH ftn tnnvas, (laftul in. x "H) in. 

Hhk /.V95. 








18(18-1909 


c: H A R L E S C C) N D E R 

Spnuotuuc — HaJelbcr^ 

T HK Manic ol Charles Condcr is onlinarily associated uilh the fanciful ivhim- 

s.es cil the ^ellou- Hook and the deliberate artificiality of French and Emp- 

hsh decoratne an n, the nineties. I he happily spontaneous Impressionist 
landscape Sprinotnne. 1 leidelheri.. - shous an eniirelv different angle and goes to 

•n v'm 'k' V'’"''"'' .produet of the London stucliot Cont'empor- 
n nimfI '' Toidouse-Lautrec, it must also be 

u el in b ^pr-'U seven vears in ,\us.ralia as an impressionable youth, 

atgeh n the company of serious out-of-door painters like Tom Roberts. These 

dmd'^nSc'lill'^lim 

(.onder arrived in .Sydney from England at the age of fifteen. During the 
biief peiiod of bis stay in this country, his uniipie talent and personal charm 
made him cine of the leading members of die \'ictorian Heidelberg School It is 
now generally acknowledged that Conder u ith his poetical and literary turn of mind 
was an impoiiani inflnente on the early work of .Arthur Streeton. 

Had he remained in .Australia, it is probable that Cornier would have fol¬ 
lowed iJP ■iis iialural bent lor |nire landsca))e. which is so ap|)aretit in the '‘SiMing- 
tmie Heidelberg. Howewer, on his return to England in IKfU) he w-as at once 
caught up 111 literary and aesthetic circles. In this rarefied atmosphere Conder-s in¬ 
nate love ol elegance and the bi/arre took the upper hand, and he became best 

know-n for Ins exciuisite Ian decorations and Waiteauescpie subjects, often painted 

on silk. 1 hough these bear the indelible print of the 'decadent ■nineties" they are 

never \ ulgarised by the "artmess ' which mars so muc h competent work of the 
jKTlod. 

('oncler’s landscapes arc coniparativcly fcu'. In them he exhibits the same 

llawless colour sense and distinguislied draughtsmanship that typifies his work in 
whatever medium lie enijiloys. 


Horn in London a tltstciulanl ot the Sdilptor Ronbiilat . Coiuk i ai l ived in Sytlncy in I«8:t 
and for a time worked on the “illustrated Sydney News." Wliile in Sydney he studied at 
the Royal .\rt Society Night Classes, and in Melhourne lor a short time at the National 
Gallery Schools. He exhibited with the Heidelberg SHiooI at the Inst Iminessionist Lxhibi- 
tion held in Melbourne in I88<E He finally returned to Lngland in 181)0. 


Oil on canvas, 23\ in. x 77^ in. Dated ISSS. 
rdton licffnest 1941. 








B U N N Y 


R (J P E R r 


C: H A REES 


W () E S T O N 


1917 

Shrmip Fishers 


L IKK Ihs PlHllips I„x. uho.n he „uilive<l bv over ihiny 

Ncars. ku,Ha. BonuN ,vas born in Mclbonrne and spent the tnajority of his 

-i atine u.nkn.o l.le . 1 , I-raiue. One of onr greatest Anstralian painters of 

ij.nu landscape and portraits, he dretv Ins inspiration from a variety of sources none 

ol them spec lilt.dly national. Me was never stimnlated bv the .Australian scene as he 

was bs the hvelv mtellectt.al life ol the l>.n is studios, or the Ituninous .skies and 
()Ii\c ()( tlu’ Mfdiici rancan. 

Rni.er. Btnn.v was an individualist. belonoi„g to no ,.articnlar school. Imagin- 
a e. sensitive, teniperaincntal-he was always fundanientallv binrsell. whatever 
uisc he .High adopt or the time being. He had the kind of pic lorial imagination 

hand m a delicate wrinkled glove. The result was an artistic achievement. S 

never T.-u '’'TT' 'ous lile. lUmny s tireless hand and mind were 

sta ic, and he was never otit ol toticli with contemporary thought. Although 

neyi calling hm.sell a ••modern'-he detested labels-he was alwayi interested hi 

and auaie ol the modern movement. In the last ten years of his life, which he 

nodhiem ■ 1 ol already passed into 

aditioti. uhile still a slminlatmg lorce on coiitempoi ai y Australian paintings. At 

b illermulk ''^ " """ ^■'’«a,Hed on the composition of lyrictil and 

(Jwmg to long residence away from Australia, Bunny was for many years 
manily known to Australians as a painter of ' straight ' portraits, executed in this 
cotmtry His Kiiropean landscapes, genre ptnniings, and boldly conceited decorative 
igure clesigns. were a revelation to the average .Australian, tvho saw them for the 

Inst tune at the Retrospective Kxhibition ol Bminv's works held at the National 
C»alicry of \ u lona a year helore his dcalh. 

"Shrimp Fishers " belongs to a spec itdiy fruitful period of Btmny's art. It 

IS a spirited genre painting, lively and charming in colour and arresting in desi-m 

Hie gaiety and humour m the characterisation ol the elderly priest and the children 

give It an enduring human interest and show the depth and sineei it v of ihe artist s 
aditiiiy wiiii hreiuh life. 

I laid aside hy the artist, it was discovered lace to tlie wall in 

a dusty Melhonrne sttuiio a lew years hefere his death, when it was purchased lor 
the Melbourne (»allery. ' 


Ru ca lamny u-;.s l>om in Mrlhoiirnc, ilu- son of )n<lo(.. Hr f„st studird ;n llw N;.non;d 
Sdiools in Mclhoui iw. and alu i u aids in Paris nndcr (Eildc ion and jc aii i>aid I.aniriis. 
Uoiks by dn'iny weir bought (or tlir l.iixrinl>onig (,;dlrry in IfJtH). and l!M7. Shortly 

before World War he was ele( ted a ineinbei of the Salon de la Nationale ties ISeanx 

Arts. In 19,1.1 he returned to Melbourne, where he died. 


0/7 o// ranvns. 6?;‘} in. x /J] in. 
I'rhon /irffiif'st 
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(.K()R(;e WASHINGTON LAMBERT, A.R.A 


1873-1930 


A Scn'Ccint oj Light Horse 


F ()R several years prior to ^VorlcnVar I, Australian art as a whole had been 

,|^.aduall^ decl.n.ns >n creative vitality. George Lambert was a powerftil 

an..,-i:;;;'::/:;, p';",'”- 'T“™ “ 

Jlvnamic personali.v was immediately (eh I,y painters antf .n.blL^ ’tl^mX^U^Au;. 

ictn tutn Rs. A biilliam conversationalist, witty and well inlormed a con 

tiset wh u he , ■ • ip'i l"'’" ' ‘'i' •' P^^^’-'^ tionist who prac- 

1 cd uha lu pica hed-serious and almost austere in his insistence on absolute 

inasun ol the medium emploved. Himself an accomplished drauohtsman he con- 

nua V stressed the im,.or,ante of (me thawing (or ils own sake."m,rh”s Hr^h 

to h s mduence and example that many contemporarv Australians are Ex¬ 
pressing themselves m the graphic arts. 

A Sergeant ol Light Horse " is an outstanding example ol direct reoiesent i- 
■onal portra.uue that is truly national. Lhis giiiEi-hairld. talm-EE; sEE aid 

cuEkE'E'\i'VVE' r 

nose of "•■‘lii.s cascades o( emu (eathers. tlie nonchalant tinselfconscious 

him blueskv W< <l'"a.iiatic setting of glaring hillside and 

ind 1, Eld ' ' l"•^■>.''l''' l;•c<,n,c young man woultl be etpially a, home at Huck- 

iu r.n,; (''■ '"‘i ■ •" ' ""o'k has genuine national 

has no need to force the national note. "LIk- reticence and c.ntrol of the pictorial 
(EimbVnation’'' kncnvledge atid creative powers at their happiest 


om at St. ictersburg, Lambert was the son of an AnuiKan engineer, and tlie ladur ol the 

s(ii]|)tor Manriee Lambert, lie was brought to .\nstralia at the age ol lonrteeii. trained under 

Julian Ashton in Sydney, and won a I ravelling Stholarsinp which enabled him to study in 

l aris. He later settled in London, but returned to Australia in 1921 and died at C:ol)bitv in 
New South Wales. 


OH on ratn'os. 23}, in. x 2*>}, in. 
Velton Hcijnesl l*~)2l. 
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SIR A R 1’M U R S^l'REErON 

1 he Purple Moons 1 ruuspurcut Alight 


1945 


(1 'leir of the J hnrkesbury River, New South Wales) 

^SK ilu' .\..siiali;.i. ,nan in llic slicci lo name onr f-rcalcsl landstapc painter 

and he udi almost (eriainly reply ••Arthur Sireeton.’ It is impossible to 
± ^exa.^s-craie ihe popularity and personal prestige enjoyed by Streeton over a 
peiiod ol sixty prolific painting years; Ircjin his first shouing with the Heidelberi- 
Impressionists in IHH'.t. until his death at the age of seventy-eight. 

Reasons lor this nnpreeedented atclaim of an indit idual Australian painter 
are not hard to Imd. Here is a truly National talent, drawing its inspiration from 
ns native sod. Streeton had a genius for choosing the kind of subject matter that 
has an irresistible appeal lor the Australian-born. No other painter before bim had 
the courage to set up his easel lacing the \ast panoramic vistas of motmtainotis 
cotmtrv m \ictoiia and New .South ^Vales. No other had set himself the gar¬ 
gantuan |)roblem. ti inmphanily solved, ol i e|)rodti( ing on c am as mile tiijon mile of 
wooded hills and river Mats pulsing under a noonday sun. The visual impact on the 
beholder ol this spec tacular type ol scenery is breath-taking. Streeton s landscapes at 
their best have exactly this cpiality of surprise and excitement. 

Streeton s art as a whole was less subtle, and infinitely more forceful than 
that of his early assocdates Contler. Roberts and .McCubbin. both in oils and water¬ 
colours the sure exuberant brushwork cat t ies a tlri\ ing forc e that hits the subject 
home. Through Streeton s landscapes, thousands of .Australians to-day are more 
keenly atvare ol the beauty and character of their natice land. 

■Although Streeton is commonly accepted in this cotmtry as an Im|)re,ssionist. 
this is only true in the broadest sense. It is a far cry from his strongly modelled 
tree forms, and the constantly rcc tin ing note of c rags and bonlders under intense 
light, to the atmospheric impressions ol Monet, or to the authentic .Australian 
Iin|)rcssi()!nsin ol Mt ( 

riic work ol Anluir Siiccion falls ronj^hly iiiU) three periods. I hc first, in 
whicli the reslraiiiing and poelit itifluence of Conder is disternihle. 'The second, to 
which Inlonjr Purple Noon and the niajority of the important works, and the third 
and last in which the aesthetic content has Ixcome nolicealdv less, with a (orres|)onch 
ing decline lo a more or less sterile* technical \ irtnositv. 

The purc liase of Purple Noon by the National (iallery of \'ic toria in 1 HPfi 
was a landmark in the history ol this institniion, J he picture was strongly re¬ 
commended by the late sSir Baldwin Spencer, a consistent jjatron and admirer ol 
the artist. Ihe Pelton Becpiest was not yet in existence, and the j)urchase jiriceof 
jTlaO was in those days a high one lor local art. Fo-day Purple Noon remains one 
of the best known and best l(^\'ed Australian landscapes in our National collection. 


Streeton was horn at Mount Dnncecl, V^ictoria. lie was originally apprenticed to litliography, 
but studied drawing at the National Ciallery School where he later heeaine an instructor. 
He was an original ineinher of the Ileidelherg Impressionist School, exhibiting \vith them at 
the first Impressionist Exhibition held in Melljourne in 1889. In 1898 he visited England 
where he stayed for some years, and was an official artist with the A.I.E, in Erantc during 
the first World War. In 1987 he ^\■as knighted. In 1916 a memorial exhibition of his work 
was held in the National Gallei 7 of Victoria. 


Oil ofi rnni'fis. dated IS^Xt—fS in. x fS i/i. 
Pm (lia.sed IS96. 















I R LI () X K L A . L I X D S A Y 

I be cupped Wmo c. 1930 


1874- 


S IR l.ionci I.irulsav I,:„l 1„„^ Ikc, known in Ansiialia as an etcher and waier- 

onns,. helore he took np-i.t 1..22-the art of wood enj-raving by which he 

came altoni almost by chance as related l,v h^' ‘'“‘•'upt at a wood cut 

\Voo<l<an Soc iety.- I bonolu' h.h!, J a h w's American 

use them. One day I nicked tit) an old I should eyer 

■'v.nh'v. .. 

■■-i-.nK.,,., ....i/;! '17,’' 7c , i i7. SSl 

andscapes or arclntecttnal subjects and the white background of tlw pane a ts 
midtmn. as a Mat plane, to be decorated by the white line All his woodcuts 


pupil assOanVaV 1 M,,' ur.u'.'oh^^^ l^lc. V.riLk'u' '"r" 

Sorirrv nwl i.. i. i/L.i*. i. » .• . ‘ ^ '* tlu’ Aiiu iKan Woodoii 

uaitci on an suhjccis^ In Ip'u'liVwTs'km'Kli'u"l 'wT'’' "l and 

of New Souil, \Vaks. I^uiklucd. Su laonc l n a 1 nnue „1 National fiallciy 


ll'ofu/ rnfryaj'nifr, 55 in. x f\ in. 

Sijrnrd in fyrnril ntul in.soihrfl 21, lOO. 
I'dfon lirffnrst I93S. 
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Dl'N'CAN MAX ME LI) RUM 

Por/rj/f of the Artist's Mother 



OR I RAI I ()l till' Amst's Moihci • is an iniportaiu early work purchased by 
ihe i eltoii He(|uesi in the year of the artist s return to Melhournc after a 

len.utln so,ouni in Paris, where he had been sttulyinir Old Masters in the 
l ouvre In the same vear he fot.n.le.l tlie Meldrum .Seiiool, which at once became a 
\ii.il . 111(1 hi^hlv (<)mr()\crsial cciilrc ol \'ici<)rian An. 

Meldrum he,Han his career as a leaclier and lecturer, at a time when Aus- 
11 .Ilian popular lastc ((.‘nded towards an cniast ulaicd iorin ol Streclonism The 
iMMsU Mi voue ol Max Meldrum was one of the first raised in eonstrurtive protest 
Hv his |,ersonal example as a brilliant exponent of his own theories of paintintr 
anc bv his dynamK -ills as a teacher, he did invaluable service to Australian an 
and artists, in raisin.t; the local standards of aesthetic judgmem. His own standarcN 
are ri-id and uneompromisin^r. ;„id his approach to painting objective, imemo 
tional and scientilu. Innumerable students h.ne passed through his hands. “Mel- 
drumism ’ as it has come to be called, has left an indelible mark on \^ictorian art. 

I he lundamcnlal theoiy ol Meldrtimism is. broadh speaking, concerned with 

the exact rendering ol tone \alues. as practised bv Wlascpicv. It is almost literally 

the antithesis ol Impressionism—so long the accepted means of expression in Atis- 

iialia. Melduim s Australian landscapes with their broad factual treatment of the 

gimi liee. pio\e that his studio theories can be logicall) and sympathetically ap- 
j)Iic(l out of doors. 

I he* I oiiiait ol the Artist s Mother is a woik ol pc*nc‘traiion and powc'r. in- 
foi med with a humanitv which has bc*en c onsciotisly or unconsciously suppressed 
in later work. .Subsccjucait portraits ha\'e developed along c‘\er broadening and 
mou‘ imjiersonal lines, in which the personal and human characterisiics of the niociel 

aie subsei\ic‘nt to the gencaal attributes of a solid three dimensional objc'cl en- 
xcloped in atmosphere. 

In Portrait ol the Artist s Mother the* planes ol the lace* are carelully ob- 
serxccl — but not stressed and segrc’gated as in Mc’Idrum s present-day manner. 

It may well be that this restrained and dignified portrait will take- its place 
as an ,\ustralian Old Master ol the future*. 


Iloui ill K(Iii)l>urgh. .M;ix .Meldiiiin (anu’ to .\ftll>(>iiriu* at llu- age ol lr>uit(en. Mr .suulie<l 
.It die National Ciallciy Sdiools, and was awarded the l ia\elling .Scholarship in 1899. He 
suhsecpiently Ii\ed and worked in Paris, returning to Mclhourne in I9i:t. In 1927 he was 
elected an Associate ol the New Salon, l*aris. lie- lectured in IkS.A. and reliiriucl to .\tis- 
iralia in I9‘d. In 19,S7 he teas appointed a Iriistee of the National CLillery of Victoria. 
Meldriiin was the t\ inner ol the Arc hihalcl pri/e for portraiture in Sydney in 19.S9. 1919 
and 1911. 


Oil on canvas, in. v 23 in. 

fellf/n lU'fjncst 1*>I3. 




HANS H E S E N 1877 - 

Drotioht, Arkihd, Finders Rcnigc 

H I,VSI-.N S landscapes in oils and water colours have enjoyed Australia-wide 

l>oi).darnv lor nearly lorty years. Like Streeton, his choice ol subjec t matter 

has an uresistdde appeal lor the At.stralian born. He mioht be classed as 
a lomanuc realist, n, the sense that he paints exactly what he see.s. but chooses 

Hirwork'h? ,1 l’ recognisable romantic beauty. 

His ' i.is iherelore a twolold pop.dai appeal ol literal-likeness -and of romance. 

lossibh Hessen s most important contribution to Australian art lies in bis ability 

o lender local pbenouiena ui pic torial terms. .Many Australians hase literally-seen” 

thc tall sshite eucalypt for the Inst tune through the medium of Heysen’s untiring 
analysis ol our nalional live*. ^ ^ 

More recently fleysen has discosered in the desert cotuitry of Central ,-\us- 

tialia a type ol subject matter whose dear-ctit delitiite coiuottrs and itiheretulv 

rotiianttc cptaltty are exactly suited to his approach. Cientral Australia is a vast tract 

of pruiuttse desert cotuitry stretchiug lor hundreds of miles, betsyeen Adelaide and 

the Nortberu 1 errttory-dry and arid, blasted with hot winds, its segetation con 

toi ted svtth the struggle lor extstetice. Largely through the s isual im|)aa of Hessen's 

lanclsca|)es oti a wide public, the great expanse of territory ktiown as " Lhe Dead 

Heart ol Aitstralta is at last becottittig kiiosyii to Australians as a vital part of 
our nalional Ixu k_t>roun(l. 

I he Aik.iba lan(Kca|)c is one of a series ol water (olours shoivin^' lhe artisl’s 
poweis ol handling a panorama ol hill and plain In a (ombinalion of direct washes 
and accuralely observed shapes. 'Fopographit al features are failhlully recorded 
—iu)te the modelling ol the distant mountain ami anatomical exactitude of the gum 
tree on the left—yet the general impression is one of imitv. 

4 


liom in Ocnnaiiy, i Icyscn was brought to South Australia as a diild oi six. lie first sliulied 
uiuier II. I*. Gill ; uk 1 Janies Asliton in Adelaide, ;iiul later under various inasters in Euiojk', 
where he sjient a lew years belorc settling |jerinanently in Australia. In HE'M he again 
visited lingland. Heysen now lives at .\nihleside, South Australia. 


\\ nteirolony, /5^ in. x 9.' in. 
I^urdiased / 9 / 7 . 













II 1) G H R A M S A V 1877-1906 

Ll] nest rum Croup 


L VR(.I IA iliiou-li ilu- m-nciosiiN ol i|,c Ramsay lamily, the National Chillery 
()l \uioria is lommate in possessing' a lepresenlaiiv e collection ol Hiigli 

^ l^amsa\ s work. I he artist ic life ol this distitigitishecl X'ic torian paitUer was 
ht tc I atid hiilltant, .Stitt keti with tulrerc iilosis he died at the tige ol ttventy-nine 
hefoie the fitll dowel ing ol his laletu. ^’c•t his achievement in these lew short years 
earns him a permatient plate in the Irtmt ratik til .Australian art. 

1 htgh Ramsay trainetl at the Natiotial (.allery .Art .School, anti was early 
rettigtiised hy the late Sir Balilwiti S|)entei as a stntletu of exceinional promise. Iti 

I'.HIO he went to study in Paris, where he at tmee tittractetl the notice of fellow- 

pitititers atid a lew ilist erning critics. But the rigoitrs ol stittletu life were too mitch 
for his failing health anti he was lorcetl to retttrn to .Aitstralia within two years. 

Ratnsay's tutmcroits self ptntraits re\eal a jiale, full-lippetl face anti long seti 
sitive hands. I hese works are distitigitished hy a sombre dignity atitl breaihh tif 

hatidlitig. It seetns utniet essary anti imt spet ially hel|)ful to an untlerstantling ol 

Ratnsay s art to attempt to place him in atiy special category tif .Aitstralian painting, 
lie w;is ;tn itiilix itlualist. tvith a rith and \aried sttijie ol stthject matter. We know 
he athniretl the tonal sweep anil power ol \'elas(|tie/ (whose w'ork he copietl in the 

l.ouvie) . hut thete stents to he no imtnediatelv obvious .Aitstraliati itilhtence, apait 
from sul)jc(l mailer. 

If Muj^h Ramsay had never paiiued aiioihcr cainas except ilie Fajuesirian 
Ciroup. he would still have made a major (ontrihiilion to Auslraiiaii art It is a 
heroic work, graudly coiueived. aud broadly painted. It has the strength and (on- 
lideme of a virile maturity, all the more astounding when we recall ilial it is the 
work of a young painter in the Iasi stages of a fatal disease. 

In the Fcpiestrian (doup lies dormant the seed which under happier cir 
c imislaiues might well ha\i‘ de\'eloped into an impoiiant groAVlh ol Australian 
mural and decoialive art. 


Ramsay was horn in (Glasgow, and brought 
at tiic National Gallery Art .School, and in 
toria for the remainder of his life. 


to Australia in the following year. He studied 
I’aris from MM)0-l<t()2, when he returned to Vic- 


Oil f>u fnm>as, 92 in. x .S7 in. 

Presented hy Dr. H. Milne Sutherland. PJI). 









1878- 


Cr E () R (, K I- R K 1 ) K R 1 c K E L 1. 


Luhrorth Co)’l 


A \ K.OROIIS ixisoiKiliiv ill (onuiiiporary Australian an. (R-orgc Hell at seventy 

l-X veai s nl age is generally at knou ledged as the natural leader ol the modern 

X M. moveiiieiu in this eonnirv. .\s a teacher ol exceptional gilts, he has been 

.III nispn.ng inlltience on cotintless stndenis who have passed through his hands 

Ainoiigs. those represented in ihe present publication are F.ric Fhake. Cions.anre 
Siokcs. and Ixusscll l)r\s(lak*. 

S I I I”'' Iiaining along atatleinic lines at the National (.allery 

Scliool 111 Melhoiirne. alter which he worked lor nianv vears in England as a inewe 
Ol less rc prcsetilalic.nal painter ol ponrails. landscapes, and llowerpieees in the Eng- 

lish \ c rsion ol liiipressioni'in. l o ihis period belongs • Eulworth Cov e." painted 
111 r n!4l;nul in I!) I I. ' 

Reliiining lo ,\uslialia allei the Inst World War. Hell round hiinsellOut ol 

louc h wilh Ihc alreadv moribund .Xiistralian Inipressionisi .School. I he -realer part 

ol I he next ic n vears were speni in an anal vl ic al ov erhaul and reassessment ol his 

acsiliclu \.lines. Aliei aslioii \isi( lol n^land he reliinied to Melhoinne in the 

tally ihmies as a (oiiMiucd and ardent exponent o( modein-in the -eneral sense ol 
non-representational—art. 

In "l.ulwonh C.ove" die arlisl reaches the apex ol his ac hiev eiiieiU in his 
c arliei maiiiier. Impie-ioiiist in iis broad ellec t ol liglil plav ing on shimmering blue 
sea and rolling downs, closer inspection reveals a sleadving lormal element in the 
disciplined rhvlhiii ol die design. .\n awareness ol the imderlving weighi ol the 
e arth beneath the- sunlit grass shows us Hell s inherent leeling lor lot in. and hints 
at his snl)se(|iieni explorations in llie held of ai>stract truth. 


r»oi n 
Paris, 
artist 
he is 


ill Mt Ihoiii Ilf. (.eoi;^e lU lI sUulied Itisl at the National (.alh n 
In I!)0(> he scitlecl in l.oiulon. returning to ,\ustialia in Mllil alter 
with the In l*l‘iK lie lr>nn(l(‘<l the ('rinleinporaiA Ait Srxiety 

now domic iled. 


School and later in 
serving as an ofFuial 
in Mc lhoni ne. here 


OH itn ran,'/IS. 55 in \ 2S in. 
f-'/Hton l\r/{ nr.sf / 020. 
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v\' 1 L L I A M F R A F E R 

The ReJ Hat 


1H9()- 


W Il.I.IAM I RA 1 I-.R IS a Viciorian porirait and laii(lsca|jf jxiinier of 

Stotush onom. who came- oiu lo Ausiralia in I!)Id and has remained 

here lo ihe |,rcse.u day. In Melbourne he practised lor many years 

as a designer ami worker in siaine.l glass, before devoting himself entirely to oil 

painting. 1 ethnically he is a post-impressionist, induenced by the theories of 

(.o/anne. His work is (lisiinouishcd In’ a rornainic vein, and a natural fcclintr for 
(olour. ^ 

• rile Reil Hat- is Frater at his top note. It is a statement happily com¬ 
plete within us men mood ol sensuous beautv. Fhe brush work is light and snon- 
taneous. and l ie plat ing td the hgiire on the cainas gives a pleasing .sense of in- 
et iiabililv. 1 he picture lives laigelv bv its beauty of colour—a scheme of muted 
»revs and irreens (onipleinenied l)v the luscious raspberry red of the hat. 


Born at Linlilhj'ow. Scotland. Fralci aitcndcd the fda.sgow School ot Art at ihe aj;e of (ilteen. 
arul later studied stained j’lass design under Aiming Bell; he also lra\clled in Europe hir 
further study. In HM I he settled in Melhourne, where he uaw resides. 


Oil on ratn^ns, 2.Vj in. x 5^^ in. 
I'rhon lirffiir.sl /*>/?. 




J 5- 



n A R \ L L 1 \ 1) S A A.RAV.S 

(,c isiIl ■ /// Momiioiiihshii v ■ 


1890 - 


D kl\(. ilu' p.isi 1,11 (,i Ilium years iIrtc has hiii, iltvcloping a sehool ,,1 

Ausiialian uau i-rolmii ists w.irkino- u iihin the iradiiioiial liiniis of the 
ineduun as exenipl.he.l hv the Nunvieh School ol uater colocr paimii,.. 

l o his j atc-.ory iK loiios Darvl 1 aiulsav-,he firs. Australian to he elec tee! to ,11" 

I n,!L;lish W att'r (-olour Soc icix . 

lanclsav is a direct clescen,lain ol ,he Knolish Water Colour School He 
heloiios 10 the- iraclit.ou that wen. .0 the iiiakino ol Wilson Steer, whose personal 
r.cndship and critic. sill ph.ved a laroe part in .he lorniation of his stvle. when 
he hrs. v.suecl Kn^h ■■(ais.le in Moninotithshi.e, - pMin.ed in 

I I.. slums Ins direct spo.Uaneous approach to his subject. Hie salient features of 
the landscape are stated snnplv tn broad washes, and boldly drawn with the brush. 


I).ir\I lJii(Is<i\ was 1)0111 ill (tsw i< k. X'icloiia, 
vtars as a tattk* aiul sheep man on ihe land. I It- 
While serving with the A I.T. in the l iisi World 
.ind he was sent to Sidtnp Hospital to make a 
I'liiveisity. .\t Side up he t ame under ilie in 
tuition undei him at the Slade Sdiool. London, 
tame a professional painter. Witli Lrolessoi 
Second \\S)i Id War. lias liaxellcd extensively. 
Appointed Curator ol the \rl Museum and K 
Victoria. LMd. and Diredor. 1912. 


the son of a <onntr\ doe tor. anel spent Iiis eailv 
is a hiothet ol Norman aiiel Lionel l.itidsay. 
\\ar. his latent talent foi eh.iwini; asset leal itsell, 
serie-s ol sni.nieal diawin^s, neiw at the .Melhonrne- 
Ihienee of llenrv le>nks anel had a lew montlis 
Snhseepientiv lelurneel to Anslr.dia anel he- 
Dakin oi_t;,nitsed Ansii.diati e amoiilIa_';e in the- 
last visiting Ln<»Ianel and the- ('.S..\. in IfM'). 
eepe-r of the- IS inis ,ii the- National (.allei v ol 
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\\ fifr)( fth/iit /?[ in. \ K) in. 
Prrsrntrfl by (hr aift.sl. lOfi, 














A 1) R 1 A i\ V E I N I 


1891 .. 


. lA;/'/////^ OJJcnng 



1 )R 1 \\ I* I* IN I is .ilicady known to Rni^lisli and .Anicrican bibliophiles 

through bis exhibition ol book])Iales held in the Library ol C'ongress. A\^asli- 

Linglon. in I!)!»(). Sinc e then, he has bec ome an accomplished painter in 
oils. 'Morning Oilering" is a characteristic examjde ol his present manner. 

Feint is essentiallv a stylist. achie\ing in his own particular held a personal 
<]u.diiy and relmement ol taste*. \ meticulous draughtsman with an intimate know¬ 
ledge ol botanical lorms. he invests his llower jjieces with a wealth cjl detail vv'hich 
never descends to tlie photographic banality of an illustrated seedsman s catalogue. 
In the treatment of indiv idual blooms and loiinal e*legance cjl the draped scarlet cur¬ 
tain, "Morning Ollering" is a modern version of llie Dutch still life paintings of 
the sevenieenih centurv. I he Dutch masteis almost invariably set their bou(|uels 
against a tradil ionallv sobe r bac kground. 9 he .\uslialian painter gives his formal 
Moral arrangeme nt a light-hearted contemporary setting of summer sky and the blue 
waters ol Sydney Ilaibour. seen through the open window. Mingling with the 
tulinsand fuchsias of Furope, tlu gracelul pink banana passionllower strikes an 
exotic and typically .\ustralian note. 


Adiiaii w as born at i\ai i aiulera, New 

in Sytliuy, and allei serving with ilu* A.1.1*, 
.irid seitlcd in Sydney. 


Sonlh Wales, lie studied nntler jnlian .\sliton 
in the I'iist W'oi Id VV'ar he retinut*d to Australia 


Oil OH (fiHi’ti.s, 2/}. in. .\ 25 ^ m. 
I’t'lfoH llrifuiwt 1912. 





















ROB K R I R I C H M () 1) c: A M B B E E 1. 


1902- 

liiYiiiiii^ on the Tnnuir 


AS .1 (liild. RoIhh C.implxll used lo lie in bed at nii-hl poring over an illus 
1 rated volume ol l uruei s watereolours. l o-day. lie is himself an outstand- 
X A mg exponc-ui ol the sc hool of colour painting which reached its apex in the 
romamu art ol 1 urner. In this respect Campbells watercolours form an interest- 

itig link with the I urnerescpie l.mdsc apes of the earlv Australian watercolourist, C’on 

r.ul M,n ti lls. 


Long 


Campbell is a watercolotirist who knows the limits ol his meditmi. 
vears ol studv and patient observation have resulted in an economy of means bv 
wliit h he is .dde to condense or stimmai i/e the essential feaitires of a landscape. In 
I-c e lling on the raiiiar" he has summed up the lleeting mood of the moment tvhen 
the cpiiet rasmanian ricer rellee ts the last light from the ecening sky. With a few 
bio,id cc.ishes ol ,i lullc loaded brush, and without |)reliminary drawing, he has 
welded the clemeiits of earth, skv and water, into one harmonious whole. 


Rol)tit Oiiinphcll \\as horn in Kdiiihnrj'h l>ni <itnu- lo (hiccnsland ai the a^e of fomleen. 
.\s a yoim.i; m.m. he spent seNeial years painting in 1 iigland and I raiua-. lie sid>se(|nently 
reliirned to Auslralia. and in HMf) was appointed Diiedor ol .\rl at LcUinitston I'edinital 
(a)Ilej^e. lasinania. He is now domiciled in Perlli, csheit* he holds the position of Directoj 
of llie National CFallerv ol Western Australia. 


W'iilm nhnn //•, in. v // in. 
l*nK hn.uul 












1904 - 


E R I c: A X C H () R r H A K E 


An! Hills. Northern 1 crritory 



.ni(l 


INC.I- his f.irlv (l;ivs as a pioiiiising young siiulcnl iiiidci C;corgc- Bell. Eric 
I liake has had an insliiu live leaning towards the abstrac t. He has never striven 
alter n.odc rnitv lor its own sake, or lor the st.perlic ial ,,ttalities of newness 


iit incni. 


l ike iiKinv ol the younger generation ol .Vustralian |)ainters-|rarticularly of 

the S\diu> (.loui )-1 hake has made some interest mg experiments in inirelv abstract 

( esign for the pmpose ol the picseui |)ublic;ition. his work in this field has a 

spec ial sigiiilicaiue in that the subject cnlent is largelv derived Iron, local sources. 

In this uspect. and bv re.ison()l its lee h nictil ext client e. Ihake can be legitimatelv 

classed .IS an artist with a National lorm of exitressiou. .A piece of cortir from the 

Barrier keel, a strange \’ic lorian shell, an exotic local hird or wildllower-these arc- 

some ol the things that h.uc- supplied the themes for his linesi work in line en<-ra\- 
niij;. w.iu r tolour ;in(l oils. 

In Am Hills. Xorlhern I errilorv. the nal iirallv barbaric shapes have been 

utilised .IS .111 abstract base lor something more than ;i lormalised design. 1 liis im- 
.tgin.itive Ihree-climension.il water colour, painted during ser\ it e with the R..\..\.K.. 
seems to indicate a new dec elopmenl ol the ariisi in tlie re.dm of pure landscaped 


Kii< I hake was hoin in .Mcliioimu-. Me 
one year, aiul laui sliuhed with CicoiRc 
af)|K)inte(l an nflirial war ailist in 1911. 


allcnclcd the Nation.d (•alJciv I)r.ovin|» Sclmol for 
Hell. lie enlisted in the I<..\.A.K. in 191:5. and was 


Wfitricolffiii, /2'1 >n. \ /.V iti. 
h^urrhnsed H)f7. 




> 











>s M I r H 1908 - 


J AC K c A R I i\ c; I' O N 

Di’jJ WooJ juil Rocks 



T nK w(,,k,,rihc. ras.nanian painter (anington Smith is characterised bv an 

nn ai mo sense ,.l taste, and a stronir sense of fitness for whatever medium he 

-o-o.one of c.hl and wa,an o.eys, stressed Itere anerthte by a Hch'hi I'k" T"' " 

..... '“"o' '.f 


CanngtoM Sniiili uas bom in I ,ann<csloii, rasniania. I Ic n as 11 ai.ud at l-.ast .Sv.Imcv' re< l.nic al 
Colka;.'. winning .In- New SontI, Wales l .avelling .S,bola.ship in l-riti anVl sni.sei n ,uK 

orfhe"L n "r <>" llu- Continent. In I he was appoinle.l I leail 

t u -Ied,inVi’!ToTh;? It ■“ 

inc lc(hnu,ij (.ollcgc, Flobint. aii office uhuh he holds ai (he present time. 


W’atrxoloiir, />' .v //» /,/. 
Pux hasrd I0 f6. 










(. K () R (; K 


R US S K L L 


1) R S 1) ALE 1912- 


/ he Rjhhikrs 


I I is seldom possible, or desir;d)le. to aUenipi lo classify a conleinporary painter 

(luiin.^ his lileiime. Hni in ihe ease of Russell Drysdale il is already apparent 

that in- is not onl\ llie leader ol ilie youngc-r Sydney group, hni constitutes in 
liimsell an important link in the diain ol Australian Art. 

Now living and working maiidy in Sydney. Drysdale has spent much of his 
hie on larms and slu-ep stations in New South \Vales. horn which most of his sub 
ject mattc-r is deri\ed. Like Tom Roberts, he is a genre liainter in the true sense of 
the word; inspired bv the lile around him at liisi hand. Llirough his penetrating 
and olten grimlv humorous pictorial analysis, certain starker as|>ects of life in tlie 
back counirv are graduallv passing into the national consciousness. The lirsl seri¬ 
ous oil |>ainter to characterise a hitherto unrecorded section of .Australian society, 
his dro\ers. settlers. loalers. rabbilers and wide-eyed ■outback ” children, are already 
becoming known to a wide public, as recognisable Drysdale types. Hurntout settlers, 
a gaunt country mothei at hen wash-tub. a derelict motor car beside the garish fac¬ 
ade of a country hotel —lor the first time, these things seen through the eye Of a hi'di- 
h crcatixc’ artist. ha\e been gi\cn a lasting aestbetic signilicance. 

In ' The Rabbilers." one- of his most recent works, the dramatic distortion 
of the landscape- ser\es to intensify its ultimate sense ol reality. Lhe t^\■o figures 
which Inst strike the eye as \aluable accents in t he mac able design ol twisted roots 
and boulders. ha\e an indi\ idual lile and humanity ol their own. Lhey carry con- 
viction as human beings—as rabbiters—and .\ustralian rabbilers at that. Herein per- 
hai>s lies the key to Drysdale’s luture place* in the history ol Australian art. If this 
country is to produce a national school of |>ainting. it will surely be through 
l>ainters of the* c alibre of Russell Drysdale who draw their inspiration from the* \ ery 
air ilu-y breathe, rather than from a sterile intellectual tradition. 


Russell Drysdale was horn in i iiglaiid. hut (aine to .Vustialia as a (hild. lie lust sludi((l uudei 
Cier)ige Hell in Mell)onme. and later at the C.rosvenor .Srhool in I.ondf)n. 


Oil, fO in. in. 

l*tn < fnisrd i^> n. 










c: () \ s I A \ c: K s r o k e s 


(Mrs. PARKIN) 


Woiihiii Dnint’ Her Hdii 


C . . I AN( .I' S I ( kKS has MO need to strive alter Miodernity; she is a natural 
mMs. wnl, a deeplv lelt alhnuy lor eonte.nporary lorn.s ol expressio.t. In 
Ihi l-ioure ol a 't onno (hrl.- a lively pietorial illumination -ives us not 
only .he on,uar, eon,ours ol ,he mo,lei, hut u imbues i, with the abstmet .unlides 
ol U t i.^lu and Milidnv. .\n understandm- ol ihe use ol pure colour and ol the surface 
<inah .es ol p.m. .s exemplil.e,! by a sche.ne ,,f i,l,>wi,m re,ls an<l cmanj 
( <....|)lv...en.e,l by .he rich col,I blue of the .Irapery on the right, fhe caarefully ccW 
s.deied ihv.hm,, line ol ,h,. arms gives a sense of life to the composition as a tvhole 


ConsiaiKc Siokes w.is I,,., n at Kaiiiva, \'i,t.„ ia. .She Inst snulu <l at the Xalional (talk-iv 

Ro\T| \e r‘’"l ■'^<!';>la-sl>i|. in If.L'!,. She .s.,l,se,,.,e„tlv suulie<l a, the 

in V 11^ ' , ‘'X"'""- Aiulie I. llnie in l>a,is, a,„l n.ulei (iec.igc Bell 

III .\1( Ihoiii lie. w lu'ic slic Is iu)\v (ioiiiK ilcd. ” 


0/7 on (fun'as. 22 in. x 2S in. 
Pinr/ifisf’d 1917. 






L \ N D () N R A V M () N 1) 1) A 1) S W E L L 1908- 


Mdu dihi Horse 


I SI RALIAN sculpiois K) (laic apjjcar lo ha\c loimd liillc iiispiraiioii in 
/_% spccifuallv \usiialian subjccl mailer. For hall a ccnlury the school of Sir 
-X -A. Bertram Mac keniKil and W'eb Crilbert worked in the currenl English manner, 
discarding id)i(]uitoiis local types in (a\(>in of commissioned portrait busts and classic- 
alh posed nudes. In ilie field of |)lastic art. national characteristics ha\'e not yet 
been stabilised and gi\en an aesthetic significance comparable lo the settlers and 
shearers of Fom Roberts and Russell l)r\s(lale. 

l o-day. many of our younger sculptors are experimenting with new technical 
methods and new subject matter. Fheir approach is largely conditioned by the 
nature ol llie material used, and is. broadh s|)eaking. abstract rather than representa¬ 
tional. I.yndon Dads^eell. born in a country whose worship ol the thoroughbred 
horse is a national tiadilion. makes no attempt to compromise with the coinen- 
lional ecjuesirian portrait group. “Man and Horse" is a work of indi\ idual imagina¬ 
tion. possessing the abstract elements of life and realil\' in a deeper sense than 
mere surlace likeness to the subject. I he horse, stocky and deliberately styli/ed. is a 
uni\ersal—not an Australian—horse: a cosmic animal belonging lo no time or 
country: while his rider tspifies mankind, rather than an indi\ idual man. 

AnaUsis of the design ol "Man and Horse" re\e,ds that the group is built up 
on a balanced series of veiticals and hori/onlals. stressed and exaggerated where 
necessary to conform to the main plan. Note the flattened lop of the man s head, 
paralleled by the hori/onlal line liom the horse's eye lo nostril, which in turn is 
repeated in the line ol its belly and the rider’s lower arm and loot. The solid 
\erli(als of the horse’s neck, legs and tail. gi\c‘ weight and stability lo the sc ulptural 
mass as a whole. There is a satisfying cohesion between horse and rider, cvhich 
gi\es the group a sense of unity, furthet enhanced by the understatement of the 
sitrface modelling, whicli is ne\er allowed to distinb the |)lanes of the underlying 
forms. 



Daclswcll aviis horn in Sydnes and uained .U ilu- .Sydney Art Sdiool and Sy<lney l et finic al 
College. Wliile '"hi Kngland Iroin I9.S1 lo 19:i(> he atlended the Royal .Vcadeiny Schools, 
and suhseciueiuly slndied in Mnnicli and Morence-. Me was an ollicial ailist in the Middle 
East during the second ^\'c)llcl War, and on his re turn to .\ustialia was apiiointeci Head I'eachei 
of .Sculpture at Sydney rechnical College*. 


bronze lufuestrnin (ironf). 
I'clton bequest 1917. 
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E VI-.R Si.uc- IKT suulcu .lays in Hcn.lig.,, Ola C;ohn has striven to express the 
f.Mt.la.nental ,,nalu.es ol her n.o.lel .ather than its surface characteristics •'If 

r I m Loiitloii. Moores leachinti brought out hm] 

S 1.1 ptiftct haiiiiony wuh the spirit ol serenity uhich pervades the uhole Of this 
work, the s. t.lpior says-'I have sy.nholise.l the idea of a t irgin, by clepiaL a be in 
•on. inoiher planet-a being that is complete. It entains both sexes, n.aking it sex 
less, herefore a Migin. I. doses its eyes and lites tvithin itself-eter ...ouin.. in 

e^ ol Poace that only a virgin could 


Ola Coliii was born in H.n.ligo and received ber Inst training at die Jieiulieo .S.hool of .Mines, 

and latei at die .Swinbiirne I e.hni.al College, .Melbonrne. In l.oii.lon she studied lot live 

ye.tis at tl'v Koval f.ollege ol ,\rt, under 1‘rolessor l .adward, K..\.. and .Vsso.iate I’rolessor 
Iienry Mooic. 


hiotne, f)in(li(i.sc<l 
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